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preserved. Its head is very thin but broad. No inscription or distinguishing mark 
of any kind was found on the dagger. 

Small socketed javelin-head S. N. 1853 (TBM II PI. 41, No. 18, §59) : maximum 
length after cleaning 9.4 cm. and maximum width 1.8 cm. Considerable corrosion 
had eaten into both head and socket although it was worse on one side than on the 
other. It was an all-liammered piece. The socket had been hammered about a form 
and then the point was finished. The seam of the socket is not along the perpendicular 
axis of the javelin-head, but follows the angle of the metal as it was shaped on 
the form. 

Small tanged javelin-head S. N. 502 (not described or photographed in TBM 
volumes) : maximum length after cleaning 8.5 cm. but part of tang is missing; 
maximum width 1.9 cm. The point had hit a hard object such as a wall and had 
been turned back at a right angle. This point is badly corroded as is natural from 
the injury to this section of the grain structure of the metal in contrast to the 
uninjured section of the javelin-head. The face of the javelin-head is almost as 
clean as new, but the reverse is somewhat corroded. One edge has much of the 
original sharpness, but the other edge is more or less missing. Each original facet 
from the cutting edge to the midriff is 6 mm. It looks like a cast job from a one 
piece mold, but it is too thin to have been cast. On the other hand the accurate 
midriff edges would probably not be made by ordinary hammering. The most likely 
method of manufacture was that the javelin-head was hammered when hot into a 
bronze die. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS I 

A. Leo Oppenheim 

I 

The Neo-Babylonian personal name Sa-pi-kalbi has puzzled Assyriolo- 
gists for a long time and has finally been correctly interpreted by Stamm, 
Namengebung (MVAeG 44) p. 320 f. as “ Who (has been snatched) 
from the mouth of the dog (s) ” (for previous translations cf. Stamm, 
loc. cit ., p. 320, n. 2). Stamm refers for this name (and for the name 
Ina-pi-halbi-irih “ He has been saved [lit.: was left over] from the mouth 
of the dog (s) ”) to a passage in the series ana ittisu (cf. Landsberger, 
MSL I, 44, line 32 ff.) where the discovery and subsequent adoption of 
a foundling is described with the words: “ he (the adoptant) has snatched 
him (the foundling) from the mouth of the dog (s) ” and “ he (the 
foundling) has been found in a pit.” He therefore considers Sa-pi-kalbi 
as a characteristic name of a foundling, describing its discovery as an 
exposed child in the street, threatened by the roving dogs of an Oriental 

city. 

In my opinion, however, this name is too frequent to favor such a 
rather sentimental interpretation and I propose therefore the following 
somewhat different view suggested by a contemporary legal tablet. 

The first five lines of the damaged text Strassmaier Nbk 439 run as 
follows: 

an-nu-tu amelmu-kin-ni-e sd ina pa-ni-su-nu 
[sal - -] -ra-a amel [ ] -turn (?) (-) x-su a-na 
[ pi-i ] kal-bi ta-as-su-qu mNur-dsamas 
[ i]s(\)-tu pi-i kal-bi is-su-ii-'-ma 

[ amelmukinnu: ] 
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“ these are the witnesses in the presence of whom the [lady X]-ra-a has 
thrown her(!) ... to [the mouth ofJ the dog (s) (and) Nur- d Shamash 
has taken (him) away from the mouth of the dog(s) and [has . . . -ed 
(him). Witness: ] ” 

This text obviously describes a staged exposure of an infant (?) (on 
our copy the denomination of the subject of this transaction is unfortu¬ 
nately illegible) and the subsequent adoption by a man named Nur- 
d Shamash. The relation between the lady and the child (?) is unknown 
but it clearly results from the context that she disposed of it by placing 
it before “ the mouth of the dogs,” i. e. on the street. The partner took 
the child up (cf. German: “ aufnehmen, an Kindes statt ”) again: “ from 
the mouth of the dogs.” These two symbolic activities are denoted by 
the legal phrases ana pi kalbi nasaqu “ to throw to the mouth of the 
dog (s) ” and istu pi kalbi nasu “ to take from the mouth of the dog (s).” a b 

I suppose that the personal name Sa-pi-kalbi is therefore more likely 
to refer to the just described particular type of adoption than to the fact 
that the named person escaped the ignominious death of being devoured 
by the dogs. 

II 

The circumstantially styled maledictions in the legal texts of the 
Middle- and Neo-Babylonian period refer, generally speaking, to three 
spheres of the life of the law-breaker or the violator of the recorded 
agreements: to his physical well-being, his financial situation and finally 
to his existence in the Nether-world. The repertoire of phrases, allusions 
and terms used by the scribes of these documents is rather stereotyped 
but it represents nevertheless an important source of information which 
has not yet been systematically studied. 

Only very rarely does the scribe use a new phrase, alluding to certain 
popular concepts not attested in other literary sources. This is, e. g., the 
case in the malediction recorded on the damaged text BE VIII/1 4: rev. 
1-6, which adds a new feature to Mesopotamian ideas concerning the 
existence in the Nether-world: 

sd da-ba-bu an-na- innim dA(!)-na[m J 1 dEllil 
u dfi-a dr{!)-ra-ta m\a]-r[u] ( l)-us-tam la na[p-su-r]u 
li-ru-ru u la i-c/am-mi-il nap-sat-su 
dsamas daian samfc u irsitimtim aplu na-qa me-e 
U-ki-in-su-ma ina s [a g] . cl u irsitimtim etimmu-su 
U-sa ( !) -maki-ib-su 

“ Who (ever) alters this agreement, may Anu, Ellil and Ea curse (him) 
with an evil curse and may they not spare his life! May Shamash, judge 

a [This Babylonian parallel seems to explain the curious expression, Psalms 22: 
21 (20), “Save my soul from the sword, y e hiddti from the dog(s).” As shown 
clearly by Psalms 35:17, this word, meaning literally “my only (child),” is 
metaphorically used for “ soul ”; originally, however, there is an obvious play on 
words, with reference to saving an only child (masculine, Zech. 12: 10, etc.; 
feminine, Jud. 11: 34) from the dogs.—W. F. A.] 

b Cf. the Neo-Babylonian curse given by Zimmern, Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest, 
II, p. 20 (cf. Langdon, Epic of Creation, p. 48), which ends: “May (the gods) 
destroy from the land his name and his seed; and may they put his flesh into the 
mouth of the dog(s) {ina pi sa kalbi).” 

1 nam has here the value num 
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of heaven and earth, rob him of his son (who) offers the libation-water 
(for him) and may he immobilize his ghost in the (remotest) corner of 
the Nether-world! ” 

The phrase ina qaqqad irsitim etimmusu lisamma ’ kibsu is unique in the repertoire 
of the scribes. My translation of summit kibsu “to make thirst/’ i. e. “long for (a) 
step (movement) ” is suggested by similar kudurru-phr vises, e. g. Scheil, DP II, 
109, VI: 53 “as long as he (the leper) lives make him long for (be deprived of) 
his house ( bit-su li-sa-mi-ma ), or Scheil, DP VI, 41, III: 21, li-sa-am-mi &As-na-an 
(also Seidman, Adadnirari II, line 68 [MAOGr IX/3 p. 24], Thompson CT XXII, 
222: 8, etc.) . la For my interpretation of ina qaqqad irsitim “ at the rim of the 

Nether-world ” cf. my article “Idiomatic Accadian ” in JAOS 61 p. 255s (sub resu ). 

The banishment of the ghost ( etimmu ) of the law-breaker to the rim 
of the Nether-world means his separation from the ghosts of his family. 
This is borne out by another kudurru- passage misunderstood by Scheil 
DP VI p. 38 V: 22 [etimmu-su] a-na etim him (!) -ti-su a-a is-ni-iq “ may 
[his ghost] not join the ghost (s) of his family/’ This shows that the 
entire clan hoped to endure together their existence in the shadows 
beyond the grave in a continuation of their life in this world. It was 
therefore considered a special hardship to be separated from his kin in 
the Nether-world. 

As to na-qa me-e I should like to note that only the second of the 
three duties of the ritual for the death is mentioned in the kudu ^u- texts; 
these duties are: ha-sap ki-is-pi “ offering food,” na-aq me-e “ pouring 
a libation (of cold water) ” and za-kar su-me “ pronouncing of the name 
(of the dead) ” 2 (from CT XVI, pi. 10, V: 10-14). 

Ill 

The Neo-Assyrian letter, Harper ABL 555, contains an interesting and 
so far unnoticed allusion to some story, proverbial saying or fable popular 
in that period. 

etlu sd si-bit ni-si is-bat-u-ni ina ndri it-tib-bu sd si-bit se-li-bi is-bat-u-ni u-si-zib 
(rev. 3-6) 

“ The man whom seven lions have attacked (lit.: seized) was (finally) 
drowned (lit.: sunk) in the river, (but) the one whom seven foxes have 
attacked, he was saved! ” 

The text continues (1. 7-10) “ He trusts in (his (?) ) . . . silver and in 
gold but I trust in the king, my lord! [end of the letter].” 

The story alluded to in this passage dealt most likely with the ad- 

la [Cf. the expression sa eribusu summu nura, “whose enterer is deprived of 
light,” in the Descent of Ishtar. In view of etimmcsunu kispi ndq me usammesunuti 
(Rassam Cylinder of Assur-ban-apli, vi:75f.), “I deprived their shades of food- 
offerings and libators,” I propose that kipsu in the above text be explained as 
originally metathesis for kispu, like tikpu for tipku, etc. The misunderstanding on 
the part of the ancient scribes would be quite natural.— W. F. A.] 

2 The pronouncing of the name of the dead has no sentimental reasons but is 
meant to attract the attention of his roving spirit and to summon him to the place 
of the offering. Cf. the Seleucid text, Langdon, RA XII, p. 74, line 28, la-ba-an 
ap-pi u za-kar su-mu “prostration and pronouncing of the name (of the god).” 
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ventures of two men, one attacked by lions, the other the harmless foxes. 
The man who escaped the lions had no luck because he presently drowned 
in the river while his companion survived this calamity and was saved. 
The moral of the story could be that somebody who is doomed may 
escape even seven lions to meet his fate eventually in the (harmless ?) 
river. But this is only a guess. 


THE FURNITURE OF EL IN CANAANITE MYTHOLOGY 
W. F. Albright 

Though we have been cut off in America from French publications in 
the field of Ugaritic studies since 1940, 1 it is still possible to make many 
contributions in detail to the understanding of the previously published 
texts. Since my latest article on the subject in the Bulletin , 2 I have 
contributed a few observations to other publications. Otherwise little 
has been published in this field. Just out are two pertinent items: Cyrus 
H. Gordon’s handsome little book The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat , 
which provides an excellent popular introduction to the field but limits 
itself wisely to a number of the best-understood passages; 3 H. L. Gins¬ 
berg’s fine article, “ The Ugaritic Texts and Textual Criticism.” 4 

In the first column of the second part of the Baal Epic which was 
published by Virolleaud—but which probably preceded the first pub¬ 
lished tablet—there is an exceedingly difficult passage (lines 31-44) 
which was not translated by the first editor, whose comments on words 
show that he did not understand it at all. 5 When I tackled this text in 
1934, I gave the passage up as a bad job. 6 In the same year T. H. Gaster 
tried his hand, but too little comparative material was available, and 
he also failed. 7 H. L. Ginsberg translated a few phrases the following 
year, but prudently avoided the obscurities. 8 Meanwhile Zellig Harris 
had correctly explained the structure of the passage, 9 and A. Goetze 

1 My remarks in the Bulletin, No. 82 (1941), p. 43, were a little too pessimistic. 
From news that has crept through censorship it appears that Virolleaud has pub¬ 
lished another tablet of the important Keret Epic in Syria, XXII (1941), pp. 105- 
136, and that a number of other pertinent articles have appeared in Syria and the 
Revue d’Assyriologie since 1940. From Engnell’s dissertation (see below), which 
itself devotes nearly a hundred pages to the study of the Ugaritic myths, I also 
quote a reference to Eissfeldt’s paper, “ Bestand und Benennung der Ras-Schamra- 
Texte ” ( Zeits. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 96, 1942, pp. 507-539). 

2 No. 84 (1941), pp. 14-17. Note further since then Albright and Mendenhall, 
“The Creation of the Composite Bow in Canaanite Mythology,” Jour. Near East. 
Stud.. I, 1942, pp. 227-29 (on Dan’el II, vi: 20-25) ; Albright, Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel, 1942, pp. 68 ff., 106 ff., 149 ff., 156 ff., 166, and often in the 
notes; Annual XXI-XXII (1943), p. 24, n. 9. 

3 See below in my notices of recent publications. 

*Jour. Bib. Lit., 1943, pp. 109-115. 

5 Syria, XIII, pp. 114, 118 ff. 

6 Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XIV, p. 117: “The rest of the column eludes interpretation.” 

7 Jour. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1934, pp. 683 f. 

8 Kitve JJgarit, 1936, pp. 20 f. 

9 In J. A. Montgomery, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1933, p. 116. 
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Undoubtedly they were erected over a long period of time; and as the 
skeletal evidence implies that, as a rule, the mounds were constructed 
for adult warriors of the tribe, the dead buried within the tumuli 
represent only a fraction of the ancient population. 30 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS IV 

A. Leo Oppenheim 

A MESOPOTAMIAN HARVEST SONG 

In his article 44 Rituels agraires de l’ancient Orient a la lumiere des 
nouveaux textes de Has Shamra ” (Annuaire de Vlnstitut de Philologie 
et d’Histoire orientates III [1935], Volume offert a Jean Capart) , p. 
311 ff., the late A. Moret offered a comprehensive survey of Egyptian 
and other Near Eastern evidence for harvest customs and songs of a 
melancholy mood. On the basis of literary as well as archaeological 
evidence he has shown that the dying of the grain-god under the sickle 
of the harvester was mourned with special rites which included the 
singing of a specific chant. Sung to the flute this song which the Egyp¬ 
tians called Maneros , 1 the Greeks Linus, ia characterizes also the harvest 
customs of many other countries on the shores of the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean; it is accompanied by lamentations and by mimic acts of the same 
tenor. Frequently this song was identified with a prince of old times, 
with a prince who bore the same name and died—as Herodotus puts it— 
an 44 untimely ” death thus giving rise to the institution of annual mourn¬ 
ings at the time of the harvest. Many variations on the same theme 
can be found throughout the agricultural societies of the world, and 
Moret has gathered much of the evidence concerning Greece and the 
ancient Near East. 

Mesopotamia, however, is missing in the picture offered by the French 
Egyptologist. Though the eternal cycle of vegetable life was reflected, 
on a certain level of Mesopotamian religiosity, in a year-round sequence 
of appropriate festivals and ritual activities, the planting and harvesting 

30 For details of archaeological work clone on the Bahrein mounds during the 
present century, see the following publications. F. B. Prideaux, “ The Sepulchral 
Tumuli of Bahrein,” Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of India , 
1908-9; E. Mackay, etc., Bahrein andl Ilemamieh. 1929 (Vol. XLVII of the Publica¬ 
tions of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt). P. B. Cornwall, “ The Tumuli 
of Bahrein,” Asia, April 1943; Dilmun : the History of Bahrein Island before Cyrus. 
(Harvard doctoral thesis, 1944. To be published in 1947) ; “ An Arab State at the 
Dawn of History,” The Arab World, Vol. I, No. 4 (1945), pp. 27-33; “Ancient 
Arabia: Explorations in Hasa, 1940-41,” Geographical Journal, Vol. 107, 1946, 
pp. 28-50. 

1 Cf. Herodotus II: 79 and A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch mit sachlichen 
Erlaeuterungen, Leipzig 1890, p. 333 ff. [also n. la], 

la For the recent history and present status of the elusive Maneros problem see 
now Miriam Lichtheim, Jour. Near East. Stud., IV (1945), 179-181. The Linus 
question, which is just as enigmatic, has been treated most recently by Otto Eissfeldt, 
Melanges Dussaud, I (1938), pp. 161 ff. {= Ras Scliamra und Sanchunjaton [1939], 
pp. 96 ff.).— W. F. A. 
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of the domesticated grasses did not seem to have left its imprint on 
popular religious life. The cereals were considered as being under the 
special care of deities bearing their names, but these figures of the 
pantheon have not been identified with them to such a degree that the 
gods were conceived as suffering death at the time of the harvest and 
resurrection with the growing grasses. 

Nevertheless, I have been able to collect scattered references which 
do prove the existence of Mesopotamian harvest-customs in line with 
those of the other countries of the Near East. 

Babylonian as well as Assyrian texts of the first millennium denote 
sporadically a specific and important activity of the farmer with the 
phrase sasu alala. Kings boast in their inscriptions of the destruction 
they wrought ( cf . Assurbanipal, Streck, VAB VII p. 56, col. VI: 102- 
103) and say that the sasu alala has ceased in the ravaged region; the 
maledictions of a treaty (cf. Weidner, Der Staatsvertrag Assurnirari s 
IV von Assyrien mit Mati’ilu von Bit Agusi, AfO VIII, p. 21, rev. col. 
IV: 19) threaten the transgressing ruler with the same calamity. 2 
Sargon II (cf. Cyl. Inscr., line 36, and Thureau-Dangin, Une relation 
de la huitieme campagne, 1. 206) loves to characterize the blessings of 
his rule by stressing that he made the sasu alala (again) possible 
(sulsa alala) . 

This phrase is usually interpreted either as describing “ the plowman 
raising the cry of jubilation in the field ” (cf. Luckenbill, Alt I § 756, 
II §§ 119,160) or as referring to the happy songs the farmers sing at 
harvest time (cf. e.g. Meissner, BuA I p. 331). I disagree with these 
translations for two reasons:—A) sasu never means “ to sing,” especially 
not “ to sing to express happy feelings.” This verb, when said of human 
beings, 3 4 denotes exclusively utterances of sounds different from those 
of normal speech; 4 sasu denotes e. g. speaking in foreign tongues, the 
sing-song of the town-crier, the characteristic cadence of the plaintiff in 
court, the peculiar way in which ritual lamentations (sign) had to be 
pronounced, etc.—B) alalu does not mean “ cry of jubilation ” but is to 
be considered a technical term denoting a specific ritual song to be 
accompanied by the flute. 

My last statement requires some explanation. Certain syllabary 
passages (cf. HAR. r a = hubullum, 6th tablet [Zimmern in MAOG IV, 
p. 252 ff.] lines 83, 91 and 93, furthermore the note to line 81) explain 
g i d i (m), the “ long wood,” with a-la-lu-u , or identify the words 
GI.S a " la ' la BU and GIS ma “ la ' lu BTJ with mdlalu, i. e. “ flute,” and thus estab¬ 
lish this meaning of Sum. alala and the Sumerian loanword in Akk.: 

2 Exceptionally, we have a similar malediction in the kudurru , King, Babylonian 
Boundary Stones, p. 17 col. IV: 44 “May Ningirsu and Baba never grant him (the 
transgressor) the fate of (participating in the) a-la-la ta-a-ba. 

3 Sasu denotes also the squeaking of a door {e.g. Geers, AJSL XLIII, 24:7 
[elsewhere termed nazaqu “to wail”]), the ringing of one’s ears (cf. Ungnad, 
ZDMGr LXXXI, 65; F. R. Kraus, AfO XI, 228), the howling of a storm (S. Smith, 
Babyl. Hist. Texts, p. 93, n. 20), and noises produced by various animals (dogs: 
Boissier, Doc. Assyr. p. 107 K 236: 2, sheep: CT XLI, 10: 10, etc). 

4 Lanclsberger, Kult.Kal. p. 114 note 4 emphatically rejects the meaning “to 
speak” for sasu , cf., however, Dossin in RA XXIX, 123 f. (with regard to Lutz, 
YOS II, 93: 17). 
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alalu. Commentary 7 texis to astronomical omens ( cf. Weidner’s remarks 
in AJSL XXXVIII, 185 to Meek, RA XVII, 129, K 2907: rev. 1) explain 
a-la-la with zi-im-ru i.e. “ song ” and state with regard to this term 
as-hi a-la-lu u ds-su sa-ma-ru “ this (refers) to (singing) the alalu and 
dancing.” To sum up: a la la probably denoted originally a musical 
instrument, then the characteristic tune played on it, and lastly the 
dance performed at this occasion. Alalu must clearly be separated from 
the term elilu (root %Z/) which denotes a gay and jubilant melody; 5 
this is clearly borne out by the famous catalogue of hymns (Ebeling, 
KAR 158) which differentiates between za-mar a-la-li “ song for alalu- 
accompaniment ” (rev., col I: 20) and e-li-lu sad-ru-ti “ happy melody 
with refrain” (rev., col III: 31). Of course, verbs of this onomatopoeic 
type recur in all languages. 

The cultic character of this ritual performance with dance is also 
established by the fact that the name alala is sometimes (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin VIII e Camp., 1. 207 (!), G. Meier, Maqlu , VIII: 51, IX: 104) 
written with the determinative dingir. This god Alala ( d ala la) is 
furthermore to be found in the lists of gods compiled by the Sumerian 
theologians (cf. Deimel Pantheon, nos. 65, 66) and is identified in a 
late text (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA XVI, 145, rev., last line but 7, p. 154) 
with the chthonic god Enki. Thureau-Dangin (RA XVI, 149) draws 
attention to the connection existing between the god Alala and his 
spouse, and sister of Tammuz, the “ weeping goddess Belili.” 6 All this 
clearly shows that d Alala is a figure of the Tammuz circle if not directly 
a manifestation of that god. An important corroboration of this is offered 
by the small mythological fragments imbedded in two conjurations of 
the series Maqlu (cf. above), running as follows: “ After Sumuqan 7 
has sung the divine alalu- (melody) in the 4 mountain ’ (Netherworld), 
after each of them had ascended (probably: the mountain) to cut 
tamarisk-twigs, [his.?] mother sat down, his [brothers sat down ?] they 
were sitting and taking counsel [with each] other!”. Here we see 
Sumuqan, the Pan-like protector of cattle and the promoter of their 
fertility (cf. Meier, Maqlu, VII: 24 ff.) playing the alala-flute, the 
typical instrument of the shepherd. 8 


5 Prof. Albright suggests translating elela zamdru with “ to sing a lilt or dancing 
song ” (root: hll) referring to Akk. melultu “ dance ” = Hebr. mehold. For the 
happy character of this melody cf. e. g. the poem Ludlul bel nimeqi (Langdon, 
Babyloniaca, VII, 170: 41-42). 

6 Cf. also Langdon’s article “ The sister of Tammuz ” in Babyloniaca, VII, 20 ff. 

7 Thus in Maqlu (edition of C. Meier) VIII: 51; in VI: 49 and IX: 104 Ningirsu 
replaces Sumuqan in exactly the same context. Cf. above n. 2 for the couple Ningirsu 
and Baba mentioned in connection with the sasu alala-tdba. Note also the passage 
KAR 321: 6 (Ebeling, Der akk. My thus vorn Pestgott Era p. 8) e-mu-qa d Nin-gir-su 
mes-ra-a d A-la-la “ the (generative) power of Ningirsu, the abundance of Alala.” 

8 The relations between the “multicolored shepherd-bird ” (cf. the Epic of 
Gilgamesh [Thompson VI: 48] al-lal-la bil-ru-ma, and the equation [V R 27:42 
c/d, Deimel, &L 295m/10J sipa . banda. musen = al-lal-lum) and our term alala 
remain obscure. For completeness’ sake I refer to the Harper-letter ABL 1141: 3 
with a reference to an alalu-ceremonj apparently ordered by the king in or before 
the month Tasritu. The text is, however, too damaged to allow interpretation. 
[Cancel in Waterman, Royal Correspondence, IV, 46a the references to ABL 1105: 
rev 16, 1114: 22 for alalu]. 
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Thus we learn that the plaintive song alalu, sung for the god dying 
under the sickle of the harvester, the pertinent dance to the “ sweet ” 
(tabu, cf. King, BBSt p. 17 col IV: 44, Thureau-Dangin, VIII e Camp. 
1. 206) tunes of the flute constituted such an important feature of the 
harvest in Mesopotamia that historical texts, political documents, etc. 
could use the phrase sasu alala to refer in a literary but exact way to 
the harvesting of cereals. In a development that has tell-tale parallels 
in Egypt as well as in Greece the name of this melody and dance is 
connected with an important figure of the pantheon: the young and 
beloved god who died an untimely death which is mourned every year 
at the time of the harvest. 


MORE BOOKS AND JOURNALS RECEIVED FROM ABROAD 

In the April Bulletin the Editor noticed a number of books, journals and other 
items which he had recently received from abroad, either in his personal or his 
editorial capacity. In this article we shall deal with material of this character for 
which there was no space last time, or which has been received since. 

An exceedingly promising' new periodical venture was launched in 1943 by our 
Dutch colleagues, under the title Bibliotheca Orientalis. In spite of the singularly 
unfavorable circumstances under which it was founded, it has continued to flourish 
and to grow until six numbers are now issued each year under the auspices of the 
Nederlandsch Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten (Noordeindsplein 42, Leiden, Hol¬ 
land). This journal includes reviews in English, French and Dutch, corresponding 
in scope somewhat to the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung , which was a kind of 
bibliographical vade mecum for Orientalists until the seizure of power by the Nazis, 
after which it deteriorated very rapidly. We recommend it highly to Orientalists 
and libraries, especially since its informative and judicious reviews will to some 
extent supply the want of the originals in our American libraries. 

In Bulletin, No. 102, pp. 19 f., we mentioned M. Maurice Dunand’s exciting 
volume, Byblia Grammata, in which are published, among other novelties, two new 
inscriptions from Byblus, which the reviewer would date about the beginning of 
the ninth century B. C. An article by Professor B. Maisler of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, which has recently appeared in Leshonenu (Vol. 14, 1946, pp. 165-181), 
deals with these new inscriptions and their relation to the previously published 
Byblian inscriptions of the Early Iron Age. Maisler comes independently to the 
same conclusion as the reviewer" reached, that these texts are subsequent to the 
previously published inscriptions of Abibaal and Elibaal. Thanks to his successful 
demonstration that b is at this period frequently employed for bn, “ son ” (cf. already 
Bulletin, No. 99, p. 21) he is able to show by confronting the Sipti-Baal and the 
Elihaal inscriptions that the former was son of the latter and grandson of Yehimilk, 
just as I had proposed in No. 102, p. 20 (I should place Abibaal between Yehimilk 
and Elibaal). The supposed M.rm, grandfather of Abibaal, must be read Msrrn, 
“Egypt,” as hitherto supposed; Clermont-Ganneau’s excellent photo shows a clear 
sade, nearly identical with the sade of the Gezer tablet. Since the introductory 
formula is quite different, it is unnecessary to read a personal name here. Maisler 
prudently leaves the question of absolute chronology open, but his suggestion that 
Sipti-Ba'al was the Byblian king of that name who is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser III seems to me epigraphieally out of the question; in any case 
the name was common in Canaanite, being documented from 1400 B. C. to 400 B. C. 
Another Byblian king by this name flourished about the fifth century B. C. Maisler 
publishes an excellent comparative table of characters on p. 169. There is now 
general agreement about the date of Ahiram, who flourished in the tenth century 
(not later than cir. 975 B. C., as I insisted in my most recent treatment, Bulletin, 
No. 92, p. 20) according to Maisler himself (p. 179) and Aime-Giron ( Annales du 
Service des Antiquites, 53 [1943], 284 ff., quoted from Maisler); Dunand has now 
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Seminary (1921-33), and president emeritus. He was a man of highly 
developed loyalties: to his Congregational church, to his Yale and 
Bangor associations, to his native town of Sandwich, to Rotary and many 
other organizations, and—not least—to the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, to which he devoted an astonishing amount of unselfish effort. 
But for him it is very doubtful whether the Schools could have achieved 
the difficult endowment goal set for them by the generosity of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation in the thirties. 

I shall never forget the kindly presence of Dr. Moulton at all gatherings 
of the School in Jerusalem in 1935-36, while I was director of the School 
for my last year. He graced our social meetings with his courtesy and 
led us on all our trips by his unflagging enthusiasm. I shall never forget 
an arduous climb up the steep slopes of Qarn Sartabeh (Alexandrium) 
one hot October day (see Moulton’s article in Bulletin, No. 62, pp. 
14-18). Though Dr. Moulton was over twenty-five years my senior, his 
athletic frame suffered under the strain less than I did, and he reached 
the top looking almost as fresh as when he had started! 

W. F. Albright. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS IV 
A. Leo Oppenheim 
The Shadow of the King. 

When the Egyptian Wen-Amun came to Byblus to acquire for his god 
Amun some of the famous cedar of Lebanon, the local ruler heaped many 
humiliations on him. Penniless messenger of a politically impotent 
country (XXIst Dynasty), he accepted this treatment with much 
patience and took pains to inform us of this fact in his often translated 
report, preserved on a papyrus published by Golenischeff (for a transla¬ 
tion cf. Breasted, Ancient Records , IV, pp. 274 ff.). 

One of the numerous incidents of Wen-Amun’s expedition has, so far, 1 
remained obscure; I shall quote it here in Blackman’s translation ( The 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians ' p. 182, the English translation of 
Erman’s Die Literatur der alten Aegypter) . The scene is on the shores 
of the Mediterranean where the cedar-logs have finally arrived; the king 
of Byblus has left his palace to meet Wen-Amun there: “ Now when I 
(i. e. Wen-Amun) was brought nigh unto him, the shadow of his fan (?) 
fell upon me. And Pen-Amun, a butler belonging unto him, placed 
himself between me (and him), saying: ‘The shadow of Pharaoh, thy 
lord, hath fallen on thee! ’ And he (the king of Byblos) was wroth with 
him, saying: ‘ Let him alone ’.” 

The implied offense seems to have been a double one: Pen-Amun, the 
Egyptian courtier who refers to the king of Byblus with the title “ Pharaoh,” 

1 For a discussion cf. H. Bauer in OLZ XXVIII (1925) p. 571 f. The latest 
authoritative statement to this problem comes from J. Capart in M. Weynants- 
Ronday, Les statues vivantes (Bruxelles, 1926) p. v. 
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attempts to keep his unhappy fellow countryman out of the shadow cast 
by the fan which protects his lord from the sun; and the king seems to 
add to the insult by—apparently only—rebuking his servant. Even when 
we assume that the remark of the king was meant to protect Wen-Amun 
—and this would badly fit into the tenor of the story—we still have to 
explain why he considered the words of his “ butler ” too rude even for 
the treatment of the despised Egyptian. 

Since the Egyptologists have not been able to elucidate this incident 
(cf. note 1) I may be allowed to propose an interpretation based upon 
late Mesopotamian concepts. The petty kings of Syria and Palestine 
always readily accepted foreign ideas and forms, especially when these 
came from one of the neighboring powers with which they wanted to 
be on good terms. In the centuries of Assyria’s last rise to become the 
main power of the Near East the old Mesopotamian concept of the 
beneficial shadow of the king 2 (an expression of his social function) 
seems to have migrated westward. In Syria it encountered the Egyptian 
royal custom 3 which required the king to be accompanied by an atten- 
dent carrying a fan to protect him against the sun. This custom was 
just beginning to spread toward the Mesopotamian world where we find, 
after the beginning of the first millennium, the umbrella ( ^sa-siUi ) as a 
new royal symbol. In Assyria it is attested by monographic evidence 
from the time of Shalmaneser III (858-824), in Babylonia by inscrip- 
tional evidence (cf. Sargon II, Annals, line 338, referring to Merodach- 
baladan; Assurbanapal, Rassam IV: 64, referring to Samas-sum-ukin) 
from the eighth century on. 3a 

The royal parasol is only another manifestation of a concept which has 
left its imprint in the text of many letters of the so-called royal cor¬ 
respondence of the Assyrian empire (cf. the letters published by R. F. 
Harper, transliterated and translated by Leroy Waterman). The age- 
old idea of the beneficial shadow which the king spreads over his sub¬ 
jects was assuming more concrete and definitely legal connotations 
when—from the West—the parasol was introduced as one of the para¬ 
phernalia of kingship. 4 

In these letters, to stay, or to serve ( ddlu 5 6 ) in the “ sweet (tabu) 
and fine ( damqu/dtqu ) shadow ” of the king means definitely to belong 
to the immediate entourage of the sovereign. Cf. the passage ABL 264: 

2 The part played by the term sillu in Old Accadian and Early Babylonian personal 
names (cf. e. g. Stamm, Namengebung, p. 270) clearly shows the importance of this 
religious concept. 

3 Prof. Albright has referred me to the term mu-sa-li-il §arri “ fan-bearer of the 
king” in the Amarna letter 106: 38, which renders an Egyptian expression (JNES 
V, p. 13a). 

3a For an earlier, isolated, and therefore very important, occurrence of such a 
royal umbrella, I refer to the Sargon-stela found in Susa and published by Essad 
Nassouhi in RA XXI, p. 65 ff. “ La stMe de Sargon l’ancien.” 

4 The canopy under which the image was carried in procession was called ifsalmdti. 

Cf. the letter ABL 1212: rev. 1-10 “ [the . . .s] together with the men with him, 
when they brought down (from the temple) the (image of the) Queen of Heaven, one 
of them skidded and the pole (cf. for kablu e. g. Th. Bauer, Assurbanipal, II p. 51) 
of the canopy touched the ground! [ ] will there be a [bad omen ? because the 

pole has touched] the ground? ” 

6 Cf. for this verb my remarks in Orientalia, NS XI, p. 130, note 1. 
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rev. 6-11, “ as soon as the messenger of the king will come to us we will 
quickly go to have an audience with (lit.: to see) the king, our lord, 
and to enter (into his presence) [ ] and there our hearts will en[joy] 

(read: li-ti-[bu]) the 4 shadow ’ of the king, our lord! ”, or ABL 595: 4— 
rev. 1, “ just as you have prepared good positions (lit.: ways) for these 
sons of yours, do likewise prepare good missions for the other (lit.: 
many) sons of yours, and let them stand near ( qar-ri-ib , Imptv. II/l) 
to the ?illu and svllulul ”, and ABL 652: 12—rev. 13, “ Quickly may they 
(i. e. the princes) go to the palace; the month Abu is favorable and all 
its days are very advantageous (for audiences). I dance for joy (be¬ 
cause) it (i. e. the month) is indeed greatly fitting for visiting the king, 
my lord! The king my lord, is looked upon (in this moment) by all the 
great gods, (therefore) the 4 shadow 9 of the king, my lord, is (indeed) 
exceedingly beneficient (in this time). Thus they may go to the palace 
and stay ( dalu) in the sweet and fine 4 shadow 9 of the king, my lord! 
May the king, my lord, see them prosper and may their children, in turn, 
live {dalu) likewise in the presence of the king, my lord! ”. 6 Cf. also 
ABL 886: rev. 1-4. 

The shadow of the king, described in the last quoted letter as being 
fraught under certain circumstances with dangerous qualities, stretches, 
however, farther than within the immediate reach of the king’s umbrella. 
Some references show that certain persons are considered (or: consider 
themselves) being “ ina §illi sa sarri” a status which entitles them to 
specific privileges. Most probably these privileges were originally enjoyed 
by persons near the king, those who actually lived “ in his shadow.” 
Cf. the passage ABL 152: 8—rev. 2 44 the . . . official has seized me 
without the permission of the king or of the crown-prince, and put me in 
prison; he has plundered the house of my father. Whatever my fathers 
have acquired under the 4 shadow ’ of the king, he has plundered and 
taken away!”, or ABL 925: 5-7 “the king has said as follows: 4 Go 
ahead, sow, harvest and fill your granary, and use it up under my 
4 shadow! 9 99 ABL 852: rev. 2-18 “ the king, my lord, knows that I am 
deprived of everything, having neither house nor servants, and as to 
Babylon , (there) the Dakuraean has ruined my property which from my 
mother and my brothers I have withheld. Thus I am troubled in two 
ways! (When there) fell from your sacred lips (lit.: mouth)—which 
Shamash and Marduk do bless—(the order): ‘Verily, your house will 
prosper (again)! ’ behold, (it was just as though) it had (already) 
prospered in the 4 shadow ’ of the king, my lord! ”, also ABL 892: 4-9, 
916: 11, etc. A very characteristic passage (ABL 456: 4—rev. 16) runs 
as follows: 44 N. . . . has mustered witnesses against me . . . but the 
king, my lord, has saved my life and has granted me 4 shadow ’ in the 
town of Nineveh and he has settled there my family (nise mes -biti-ia ), 
my grandchildren (also) and I am living there (myself). May it please 
the king that his servant should be given a 4 fifty ’-fief, seeds, arable 


0 The end of this letter contains the well-known proverb (cf. now R. Labat, Le 
charactere religieux, etc. p. 222) “ (it is really) like this saying: 1 The amelu (lives 
in) the shadow of god, and mankind (in the ) shadow of the amelu ’ (and) amelu 
means ‘king’ (in this context) because he (i. e. the king) is (for us human beings) 
just like a god! ” 
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territory, a gardon-plot yielding 2 homer of wine and—(since) to a 
4 shadow ’ of my lord also belong the (necessary) horses and cattle—may 
they bring (them) and let (them) stay there to sow the seeds and to 
raise (thus) food. In that manner the servants of the king, my lord, 
will certainly be able to make a living in Nineveh and not (be forced) to 
stretch-out (their hands like beggars 7 (since they are now) in the 
‘ shadow 5 of the king, my lord.” This letter reveals that the status of 
being “ in the shadow of the king ” entitles the official to a certain income 
with the obligation to keep up an adequate living-standard. Cf. also ABL 
1285: rev. 22. 

Officials on mission were considered as travelling “ in the shadow of the 
king,” as can be seen from ABL 400: 6-11 (royal letter) “As to what 
you have asked (me): ‘ Shall I enter Pasi? ’, (I answer): ‘ Under my 
‘ shadow ’ you may go (?), do not be afraid! \” Cf. ABL 238: rev. 6-8 
“ in Nippur many untrustworthy people (literally people with tongues) 
live in the “ shadow ” of the king, my lord, (but) I shall arrange for the 
functioning (lit.: the passing on) of the royal order and discuss the 
matter with them,” ABL 878: rev. 10, etc. Even groups of persons could 
be endowed, by royal order, with the privilege of being “ in the shadow 
of the king ” (term, techn. silla susbutu) as is shown in the letter ABL 
167: 7-18 “as to the people and the(ir) cattle which they bring from 
Guzanu, I went to meet them as far as S.; I mustered (them), took 
(them) over and granted (them) ‘ shadow/ At the inspection . . . 
(together) 15 souls were missing according to my document! ”; cf. also 
ABL 771: rev. 9-10 “ when we came into the ‘ shadow ’ of the king we 
were liberated,” and perhaps the damaged passage ABL 1457: 8. 

So far we have seen that the shadow of the king, or more exactly the 
shadow cast by the royal parasol, endowed these officials upon whom it 
fell with a special status (privileges, etc.), and that the phrase “ to be 
in the shadow of the king ” was applied to officials on special missions. 
Eventually this phrase assumed the connotation “ under the auspices of 
the king, during the rule of the king ” as can, e. g., be seen from ABL 
808: rev. 9-17 “ I looked for him without finding him (but) nobody shall 
escape who commits sin against the lord of kings! When he, under the 
auspices (ina $illi) of the lord of kings, will fall into my hands, I shall 
[report it, immediately (?)] to the lord of kings.” Also ABL 920: 10, 
17-18, 1248: 5 (in both passages: ina silli sarrani abbe-ka) ,1000: rev. 
7-8, etc. 8 

7 Cf. my remarks in JAOS LXI, p. 269 f. 

8 The sillu of a deity is mentioned in ABL 451: 8—rev. 1 (letter of a private person 
to an official) “through all these days (during which) I was without news, I have 
not seen fair weather. But now (after having received a letter) I shall go to Uruk 
in your “ shadow ” and in the “ shadow ” of the Lady of Uruk. Do speak a favorable 
word for me to the king and to the officials (at court) ! 33 . While this man speaks 
glibly of the “ shadow ” of his influencial colleague and of that of the Lady of 
Uruk—for obvious adulatory purposes—we see in the rather soft-pedalled letter 
(ABL 539: rev. 10-12) an Assyrian king (Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal) refer to 
the “ shadow ” of Assur and Marduk, carefully avoiding, however, mention of his 
own “ shadow.”^ The phrase runs as follows: “But you are actually placed in the 
‘ shadow 3 of Assur and Marduk, and you should therefore show your gratitude 
( tu-man-du) in/during the festivals performed for them (ina libbi i-si-ti-su-nu) ! ” 
Cf. also the Neo-Babylonian letters YOS III 167: 18, CT XXII 184: 11 and 224: 8. 
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Lastly I quote a unique reference for the phrase ina §illi sarri which 
appears in the difficult letter ABL 364: 8—rev. 13 “with regard to the 
people on account of which the king, our lord, has sent us a letter (as 
follows) : ‘ Why did you not inform me as to who (of them) went out 
(to do work) ? Now, those who did not do any work (so far) shall go 
out tomorrow and do the work!’ (To this we answer as follows): 

‘ (Since) the king, our lord, knows (anyhow) those who did work and 
those who did not, why (!) should we try to learn (about such things) ? 
Certainly, Bel and Nabu have revealed (this) ( lu-sa-id-du) ina $illi sarril 
(Thus) they will go out and do the work! \” The writers of this letter 
seem to allude to a concept according to which the two gods of the king, 
Bel and Nabu, are hovering under the royal umbrella in order to keep 
the king informed as to whatever happens in his country. This reference 
to a supernatural omniscience of the king might be nothing more than an 
exaggerated figure of speech coined by an over-courteous courtier, but 
it may also reflect a theme of the royal “ propaganda line.” In favor of 
the last alternative is the variant ina §il ildni sa sarri attested in ABL 
886: 4 and 1311: rev. 23 and to be translated “ in the shadow (cast by) 
the gods of the king.” With regard to the Mesopotamian antipathy for 
abstract concepts I would like to suggest that this idea was suggested by 
the fact that representations of these gods were actually embroidered (?) 
on the royal umbrella. This is, of course, purely conjectural; at any rate, 
it does not affect the validity of the evidence here collected for the 
“ shadow of the king.” 

This evidence makes us understand why Pen-Amun, the butler of the 
king of Byblus, stepped between his lord and the Egyptian messenger; he 
was obviously afraid that the shadow of the king’s fan might touch the 
messenger and thus entitle him to claim certain rights and privileges. 
But he was apparently too late, and since the shadow had already 
touched Wen-Amun it was necessary for the king to interfere in order to 
take away again the blessings of the royal shadow which the messenger 
had accidentally acquired. With the words “ Let him alone! ” addressed 
to his courtier, the king of Byblus excludes the Egyptian messenger from 
the status of those who are ina silli sarri . And Wen-Amun reports this 
embarrassing incident with somewhat of the humble but proud sub¬ 
missiveness of a martyr suffering on behalf of his god. 


THE COMPOSITE BOW OF THE CANAANITE GODDESS ANATH 

Yigael Sukenik 

It is due to the interpretation of one of the Ugaritic texts offered by 
Albright and Mendenhall, that we now have a unique literary document 
dating back to the beginning of the 14th century B. C. (or earlier), 
describing and naming the materials required to produce the “ composite 

Note eventually the Middle-Assyrian text B. M. 96,947 (cf. King AKA 388 ff.) 
mentioning a house in Assur built “ in the shadow of the temple of Marduk ” 
(obv. 5). 
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(Vot. VII, 


II. THE MESOPOTAMIAN TEMPLE 

A. Leo Oppenheim 

The Iranian Institute, New York 

In the marshy canebrakes of Lower Mesopotamia worshipers of 
still undetermined ethnical affinities constructed boats (Fig. 7), fenced off 
sacred enclosures, wove dais-shaped windscreens and elaborate reed-huts 
to house their images and other worshiped objects as long ago as the end 
of the fourth millennium, B. C. The rare pictorial representations allow us 
only a few glimpses of the religious activity enacted in these reed- 
sanctuaries. 1 This aquatic past left sundry traces in the ritual practices, 
the sacred furniture of the later temples, as well as in the material features 
of their architecture. 2 To this we trace back naval processions, the use of 
reed-huts for certain rites, altars made of reed, and other customs. 

With the invention of sun-dried bricks was ushered in the epoch of 
monumental temple-architecture. The oldest extant brick-buildings were 
devoted to the gods. On a mound of clean earth a rectangular and sym¬ 
metrical temple was lifted high above the level of secular human life; 
three naves and, most probably, a second story feature an imposing struc¬ 
ture in whose white-faced walls numerous doors opened in three directions 
(Fig. 8). Yet, this temple was still an experiment, an attempt to create a 
sacred building to shelter the deity, its worshippers and their cult. Though 
the architectural technique — rectangular and symmetrical planning, re¬ 
cessed brick-walls, colored facing, etc. — was accepted as norm for all 
future edifices of that type, the characteristic features of the building 
itself (that is: location on a mound, accessibility through numerous door¬ 
ways, and arrangement of the rooms) seem nevertheless to have been 
rejected as adequate expressions of the religious concepts of the commun¬ 
ity. Whether it was because this concept was still in actual evolution or 
because there were successive ethnical or political changes in the com¬ 
munity, new types of temple-architecture appear and disappear in Meso¬ 
potamia 3 until, towards the end of the third millenium, the perfect expres¬ 
sion was finally achieved by the creative religious genius of the temple- 
builders. A pattern was thus set to be followed conscientiously by. all 
Babylonian architects until this civilization disappeared. 4 


THE TYPICAL MESOPOTAMIAN TEMPLE 

The old sanctuary was replaced by two buildings: one aloft on the 
mound, the dimensions of which were considerably increased and which 
was to become the marvel of the Near Eastern world (Fig. 9), the other 
on the level soil. The tower ( siqqurratu ) was destined to receive the deity 
alighting there in its descent from heaven, while the lower building, with 
the ground-plan of a typical South-Babylonian private house, was to be the 
abode of the god when staying on earth. None of the small sacred struc¬ 
tures erected on top of the stage-tower has survived, exposed as they were 


1. Cf. the article of L. H. Vincent "La Representation divine orientale archaique" in Melanges 
Syrienes . . . A. R. Dussaud (Paris 1939), 373 ff. 

2. Cf. e. g. E. Heinrich, Schilf und Lehm, ein Beitrag zur Urgeschichte der Sumerer (Studien z. 

Bauforschung, Vol. VI, 1934). w ,, . , 

3. The article of V. Mueller "Types of Mesopotamian Houses" in JAOS LX, 151 ff. will inform 
the reader with regard to these questions and the pertinent literature. 

4. The short-lived innovations which appear very rarely in the period of the Cassite rulers are 


not discussed here. 
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to the inclemencies of the weather and to the inevitable decay of this part 
of the building. No literary evidence describes clearly their function so 
that we have to rely on Herodotus' perhaps fanciful information that the 
lofty sanctuary contained a beautifully decked-out bed and a golden table, 
but no image, and that a priestess chosen by the god slept there. 5 Archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence informs us furthermore of monumental stairways leading 
to the upper parts of the tower while historical inscriptions of later periods 
describe the uppermost stage as faced with blue-colored enamelled bricks, 
and adorned with mighty copper horns indicating, perhaps, that an altar 
was the model for that story of the temple-tower. 6 



Fig. 8. The characteristic facade of this reconstructed temple is documented by numerous 
seal-cylinders. "Symbol"-poles usually flanked the entrance door; this decoration is 
so typical that we find it in the pictographical sign for "door." (V. Christian, 

Altertumskunde des Zweistromlandes, PI. 95). 


In the lower temple we have a central court surrounded by groups of 


5. Both features of this description seem to have appealed to Herodotus; the absence of an 
image and the concept of sexual intercourse between a god and a human female. The first 
information was certainly reliable because the temple harbored only one image of its god; 
as to the second we have to bear in mind that Herodotus very likely had some fixed ideas 
about "Oriental mysteries" as can be seen from sundry effectfully colored details in his 
descriptions of Babylonian and Egyptian customs. It is rather likely that he (consciously or 
unconsciously) transferred the information he received of the "Bed-Room", i. e. the part of 
sanctuary where the rite of the "Sacred Marriage" was enacted, to the mysterious shrine on 
top of the tower. 

6. The idea that the deity alighted on the tower when descending from heaven to perform its 
epiphany before the "false door" in the lower temple lacks the support of any sort of archi¬ 
tectural connexion between these two buildings. Yet, it should not be dismissed for that 
reason, which only appeals to our type of logical thinking. The Assyrians to whom the 
siqqurratu-idea was originally alien, unmistakably stress this connexion in the temples built 
in Asshur, Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, Kalhu and Khorsabad. It seems that these architects were 
free to express a relation which their Babylonian colleagues could not materialize, bound as 
they were by their traditions. 
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rooms of which the principal one, situated on the shady south-front, con¬ 
tained the image (Fig. 10). Here, in the reproduced living-room of the 
Babylonian private house, the sacred image stood on a low threshold-like 
step before a door-shaped recess in the wall and in front of the main door 
of the transverse room. This door led through one or two other transverse 
ante-rooms to the main court, where the worshipping crowd gathered to 
look through a monumental doorway, which presented the characteristic 
architecture of a city-gate, to the beautifully dressed image glowing in the 
darkness of the sanctuary. Only the servicing priests and those sacerdotal 
officials, termed “ [those allowed to] enter the house”, had access to it. 
Exception was made for the king of Babylon who entered the naos of 
Esagila (main temple of this city) once a year, at the New Year’s festival, 
yet stripped of his regalia and as a humble and devout penitent. When, for 
example, the Assyrian king Shalmaneser III (858-824 B. C.) came to 
Kutha in Babylon to worship the god Nergal he referred in his inscrip¬ 
tions 7 to the pious act: “He humbly made the prostration at the door of 
the temple, offered his sacrificial lamb and gave the [required] gifts”. 8 
Obviously the king was not permitted to enter the shrine. 

The Assyrian temple has another origin and lacks — in its earlier and 
genuine forms — the central court holding the worshiper. The visitor to 
the house of god had to enter the room itself where the deity permanently 
dwelt. He stepped into the oblong sanctuary through a door in the longer 
wall, near the farther end of the room on the shorter wall of which the 
image was placed. Consequently, he had to turn to his right or left to 
behold the god enthroned on a platform and separated from the main room 
by a small partition formed by wall-ledges (Fig. 11). Under Babylonian 
influence the entrance was sometimes provided with flanking towers (imi¬ 
tating a city-gate) or placed in the shorter wall, creating thus — against 
the spirit of the building — a sequence of rooms strung on one central 
axis: anteroom, main room for the worshiper and adyton with the image. 

The Assyrian deity was enthroned in the place of honor, far away 
from the entrance and not to be seen from the outside. As the master of 
the house it there received the visitor who reverently entered its room. 
The resulting intimacy was somewhat counteracted by the above-mentioned 
division of the main room, but was undoubtedly so intended by the archi¬ 
tect. In this context it should be stressed that the Assyrian image seems to 
have been confined to its shrine before the ever increasing Babylonization, 
while the Babylonian gods quite frequently left their sanctuaries to be 
shown to the admiring crowd in the spacious temple-yards and in the 
streets. That the Assyrian images were kept in their abodes is expressly 
indicated, for example, by a passage of an inscription of Ashurnasirpal II 
(883-859 B. C.) who warned his successors not to bring the holy image 
of Ishtar (whose temple he had restored) to the profane light of day. 9 


7. Cf. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, Vol. I, No. 624. 

8. This description covers the typical features of a visit to the sanctuary. The frequent personal 
names of the type pan ili amaru "to see the face of the god" (cf. J. J. Stamm "Die 
akkadische Namengebung" in MVAG XLIV, 85 f.) show the religious import of such visits 
whhe ’"he scarcity of personal names referring to temples (cf. loc. cit., 85 f., 203) squares 
with the conclusions reached in the present article. 

9. Cf. Budge-King, Annals of Assyrian Kings, 165, rev. 5. 
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Before discussing the construction and appearance of these temples, 
short mention should be made of their most famous representatives. In 
the first place we have Esagila, the Marduk-temple (Tower of Babel) in 
Babylon of Bible-fame; the Ezida in Borsippa, whence Nabu, the son of 
Marduk, came annually to pay homage to his father; the Shamash-temples 
(called Ebabbar) of north and south Babylonia in Sippar and Larsa 
respectively, while Uruk (the biblical Erech) harbored the famous temple 
of Anu and Ishtar, the Eanna. The temple of the national god of Assyria 
stood in Asshur among many other shrines dedicated to Assyrian and 
Babylonian deities; a famous Ishtar-sanctuary in Arbela seems to have 



Fig. 9. The much discussed problems of the reconstruction of this temple-tower center around 
the arrangement of the upper stages, the angle of the lower and the access to the top 
sanctuary. (Th. Dombart, Der babylonische Turm, Taf. 1 ) 


been a place of pilgrimage at the time of its revelling festivals. 

The very heart of the temple was the place where the image had to 
stand; it was distinguished by deep foundations of kiln-fired bricks or 
clean sand, and protected by numerous magic figures imbedded in brick- 
cases. The orientation of the building 10 was determined by the setting of 
the libittu makhritu (“first brick”) which was placed ceremoniously on 
clean earth, surrounded by precious beads and anointed with perfumed 
oil. This brick was conceived as harboring the protective numina of the 
building, the “god”, “goddess” and “genius” (ilu, ishtarn, Lamassu) 
with which the temple was endowed like any living human being. 11 In case 
of a desecration of the sanctuary, necessitated by repair-work or re¬ 
construction, the libittu makhritu had to be taken from its location by the 


10- this problem cf. G. Martiny, Die Kuftrichtung in Mesopotamien (Studien z. Bauforschung, 

11. Cf. the texts published bv F. Thureau-Danain. Rituels accadiens for the details mentioned 
above. 
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temple-architect and brought to a ritually clean and secluded place in the 
open air. Here, penitential songs, continuous aspersions and fumigations 
were enacted for the sustenance of this “temple in exile” till it could be 
put in place again. 

Architects and surveyors with their ropes and rods determined the 
outlines of the temennu (Sumerian: temen; cf. Greek: temenos), the 
foundation-platform in which was also to be deposited the foundation- 
document. In case of a rebuilding of a ruined temple the architects had to 
follow exactly, “neither projecting nor recessing a finger’s breadth,” the 
outlines of the old temennu, a custom of great advantage to the modern 
excavator, who finds layers upon layers of such foundations, like the pages 
of a book, laid by scores of pious generations. 

The walls of sacred buildings were consistently made of sun-dried 
bricks, although the advantages of kiln-fired bricks were well known. The 
latter were frequently employed in secular buildings, but the conservatism 
of sacred architecture tends here, as everywhere, to retain antiquated tech¬ 
niques. The roof of the temple was made of timber stretched over the 
rooms, thus determinating their width, since the temple-architects did not 
favor the use of supporting devices, such as columns, etc. Its inner side 
was magnificently decorated with metal inlays and incrustations. The last 
stage of the construction-work was reached when the door-openings were 
skillfully framed. Then the heavy doors, coated with sheets of copper or 
precious metals which the artist had engraved or embossed, were set in 
their hinges, and provided with heavy locks and strong ropes for their 
manipulation. The brick-walls were faced on both sides with white coatings 
often decorated with colored washes or other, more costly, mural decora¬ 
tions (mosaics, enamelled bricks, etc). 12 

When the work was completed, the image was brought in its new 
house in a solemn and jubilant procession. As a rule each image dwelt in 
a separate sanctuary: the principal god in the main room, the members of 
the divine family or the officials of the divine court in smaller shrines. 
Statues of kings and of private persons, 13 in worshipping attitudes with 
pious dedicational inscriptions, sumptuous votive-offerings praising both 
the god and the donator, filled the sanctuary, together with multifarious 
sacred furniture such as altars, sacrificial tables, portable shrines, canopies, 
etc. 14 

The deity was conceived as living in the sanctuary just as the king 
lived in his palace. This is unmistakably expressed by the fact that the 
throne-rooms of the Babylonian and Assyrian palaces correspond exactly 
in their architectural features to the sanctuaries of the region. In Babylonia 
we have transverse rooms with the king visible from the court through a 
central door. In Assyria there were longitudinal rooms with the throne on 


12. It might not be amiss to stress here the perishable nature of all that sumptuousness. Thorough 
and constant repair-work was vitally necessary to maintain the roof-cover and the pro¬ 
tective coating of the brick-walls in good condition, but it was not able to prevent the 
deterioration and the final ruin of the temple, a situation which the kings so eloquently 
describe in their reports on the reconstruction of ruined sites. 

13. Cf. the passage KAR 214:19-20. 

14. The importance and role of the co-called "symbols"—special objects of religious worship 
in the temple—cannot be discussed here. 
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the smaller wall. The daily life of the image is also dominantly patterned 
on that of the king. In this regard we are fairly well informed by the 
ritual texts of the Seleucid period, and by the numerous administrative 
documents from Neo-Babylonian temple-archives. There is good reason to 
assume that the picture which these sources yield is also valid for the daily 
life of the king, of which we know little. 

After having been awakened by a ceremonious assembly of minor 
deities, the image is furnished water for its morning toilet, then clothed 
and decked out with sumptuous garments, crowns, etc., according to the 
requirements of the day’s ceremonies; it is served twice or three times a 
day a plentiful repast on exquisite and precious plates; it receives the 



Fig. 10. This map shows the typical ground-plan of a Babylonian temple. Note the narrow 
corridor separating the cella from the outer wall; this architectural feature is rather 
frequent and seems to have had a definite purpose (requirements of the ritual or 
protection of the image against house-breaking?). (Koldewey, Die Tempel von Babylon 
und Borsippa, Taf. Ill) 


visits of the members of its family or court, and was led on festival 
occasions through the streets of its town to rites performed in out-of-door 
sanctuaries, or carried in a festive cortege to nuptials with its divine 
spouse. It was not even refused the truly royal pleasure of hunting in its 
game-cover. 15 

Many, and certainly the most impressive, of these scenes were enacted 
by the priests before throngs of admiring worshipers which saw the 
beautifully decorated golden or wooden images carried around on magnifi¬ 
cent platforms (Fig. 12) in huge processions with appropriate musical 


15. Cf. the Assyrian letter Harper ABL 366. 
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accompaniment. The priests were well aware of the propaganda value of 
such a display of wealth and pomp. As a matter of fact the entire archi¬ 
tectural set-up of the Babylonian sanctuary is actually based on the very 
same trend of thought. The image is effectually displayed to the gaze of 
the worshiper by placing it in a shallow room opposite a monumental 
door shaped like a city-gate in order to create a magnificent frame for 
the statue. 

For the worshiper, however, this priestly concept of the relation 
between the divine and the human had serious consequences. Though he 
could admire with religious awe the glamour of the displayed image in the 
background of the sanctuary, he was forever separated from it by the 
unsurmountable barrier which excluded him from the shrine . 16 Though he 
was able to enjoy in the thronging crowd some fleeting glimpses of the 
age-old statues carried hither and yon in elaborate but unintelligible cere¬ 
monies, he could only expect to be asperged by the priests with some drops 
of the water which was sanctified by the supposition that the image had 
touched it when washing its hands after the repast. Apart from that he 
could take part only in the collective and periodical ecstasy of joyous 
festivals of thanksgiving and in the traditional mournings where there 
was no room nor time for the intense subtlety which links the individual 
to his god. No deeply spiritual bond could emerge under the circumstances 
just described. The “house of god” was separated from the ever fertile 
fostering soil of individual religious intensity, and the same chasm gaped 
between the temple and the worshiper as between the king’s palace and 
the mass of loyal subjects. 

TEMPLE AND COMMUNITY IN MESOPOTAMIA 

But the sanctuary was not the only building of the extensive temple- 
complex. The latter contained within its girdle-walls the living-quarters 
of the numerous priests who directed and performed the ceremonies, 
accompanied them with song and music, manufactured the costly utensils 
of the cult, and cared for the maintenance of the sanctuary itself. Further¬ 
more there were schools and libraries where the young priests were trained 
and prepared for their duties and there the scholars worked, copying old 
tablets and keeping the lore of their calling alive. Besides all this there 
were large warehouses, workshops, granaries, and stables where the 
immense wealth of the deity was stored, administered, and increased by a 
special body of competent priests. This part of the temple meant far more 
to the average Babylonian than the admired splendour of the sanctuary, 
and interfered far more with his daily life. The economic weight of this 
institution was a tangible reality in the city-state, and its powerful influence 
was felt in every domain of the political, social, and economic life of the 
community. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the development of the 
temple as an economic institution. Suffice it to state that its tap-roots dis¬ 
appear in the darkness of the prehistoric period, into that protoplasmic 


16. Cf. note 8 for the importance of the optical impression. 
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state of Mesopotamian social organization where the offices of the king 
and the (high-) priest were still united in one and the same person. The 
ensuing schism left the temple provided with enough land and serfs to 
ensure its economic prosperity, yet to a certain extent subject to the secular 
royal authority. The latter is clearly borne out by the fact that from a very 
early period the Babylonian king appointed the high-priest of the city’s 
temple, although he himself was not permitted to enter the sanctuary but 
once a year and then only after having been humiliated by the very same 
priest. It is furthermore remarkable that, until the last period, the board 
of sacerdotal officials which ran the temple-organization, had to include a 
representative of the king. It was the latter’s duty to control the transac- 



Fig. 11. Note the stress put on the entrance of this typical Assyrian sanctuary in which 
however, heavy wall-ledges contribute to create a "Babylomzing" transversal room 
for the image in the axis of the longitudinal main-room. (W. Andrae Die archaischen 
Ischtartempel, Taf. 7 a) ' 


tions of the temple and to pay the royal taxes or else to obtain special 
charters from the king granting freedom of taxation for the sanctuary 
and its possessions. Although this peculiar relation between the secular 
and the religious authorities could have tended to cause friction or at least 
to have created a tension between them, it can be stated that they lived in 
astonishing harmony throughout the two and a half millennia recorded in 
the extant texts. Though this impression may be partly caused by our 
restricted knowledge of Babylonian history , 17 the basic attitude between 
palace and temple was obviously that of collaboration and mutual ideologi¬ 
cal assistance. 

Economically, the temple fared very well: a steady stream of royal 
gifts (partly spoils of war) and endowments, together with the offerings 


17. Beyond a thin and not even always coherent network of king-names and a meagre array of 
historical facts (of varied importance) only little is known of the Babylonian history. 
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brought in by the pious poor extended more and more the landed property 
of the temple, filled its warehouses, added glamour to its sanctuaries, and 
lightened the burden of taxation. An efficient administration, controlled by 
a highly developed and extensive bureaucracy, could not but increase the 
accumulated wealth. On the fertile soil and fat pastures the countless serfs 
and slaves of the temple were working. In the efficiently equipped work¬ 
shops they produced not only for the needs of the deity and the priests but 
manufactured also export-goods in order to buy in foreign countries the 
coveted precious metals, stones and timber which nature had denied to 
Babylonia. It is easy to imagine how such a thriving and ambitious institu¬ 
tion influenced the economic life of its city by creating the pattern and 
showing the effects of international trade and commercial efficiency, not to 
speak of the work and money it procured for the merchants, craftsmen, 
and artists of the city. 

Another and equally influential side of the temple’s activities deserves 
notice here. Owing most probably to their common roots the temple felt 
and accepted, just as the palace did, the responsibilities incumbent upon it 
by virtue of its social and economic predominance. It therefore endeavored 
to correct in some ways the grievances of the economically underprivileged. 
It attempted to standardize the system of measurements whose irregulari¬ 
ties constituted a severe burden on farmers and other debitors. It tried to 
reduce the rate of interest, the fluctuations of which were constantly in 
favor of the creditor, or at least to set an example of what should be 
normal. It also tried to regulate the money-market by granting loans with¬ 
out interest in special cases. Without the backing of legal enforcements 
these reformative trends were certainly as inefficient as the corresponding 
efforts of the kings to control the prices of the standard commodities. Yet, 
such postulations, theoretical and propagandists though they actually 
were, bear eloquent witness to a concept of social responsibility devoid 
of religious connotations. 

The reader of the preceeding pages in which we have tried to outline 
the tenor of the relations between the temple (as a religious and an eco¬ 
nomic institution) and the individual, will certainly have observed that we 
were dealing for the most part with the situation in Babylonia. The im¬ 
portant question now arises whether the archaeological and literary data 
of the Assyrian region offer the same picture. 

With regard to the ground-plan of the genuine Assyrian sanctuary 
we have already shown that it was basically different from that of the 
Babylonian. Instead of the stage-like display of the image, the Assyrian 
architects wanted to shelter the god in the remotest part of the oblong 
sanctuary, thus inviting the worshiper to enter the divine abode. There, 
one room enclosed both the god and the man, endowing this meeting be¬ 
tween the divine and the human with an unmistakable atmosphere of 
intimacy. Such an atmosphere, created by the architect and willed by the 
worshiper, betokens the altogether different Assyrian concept of the 
relations between the “house of god” and its visitor. 

As to the literary evidence, it unfortunately offers only scarce infor¬ 
mation for two reasons: first, the administrative documents of the temple- 
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archives, which constitutes our foremost source of information in Baby¬ 
lonia, are all missing and the extant rituals offer little insight into our 
field of interest. Secondly, a consistent and steadily increasing process of 
Babylonization has produced a nearly solid overcast which hides most of 
the specifically Assyrian features, especially in the realm of religious 
thought. Only two salient facts can be mentioned here without too much 
detailed discussion: the fact that the Assyrian king was also the high- 
priest of the national god, thus linking palace and temple by means of his 
person; and the fact that the Assyrians did not believe that the sanctuary 
was the only place of divine presence. They offered sacrifices and prayers 
to divine beings dwelling on mountain-tops, in sacred groves, and near 
the sources of rivers. 



Fig. 12. Assyrian warriors carry four images on heavy poles. The god alone can be determined: 

the hammer-like axe and the double lightening-bolt characterize him as a "Weather- 
God." The insignia of the goddesses are not characteristic enough to determine their 
nature. Note the image in a shrine (Akk. Shamu "heaven") and the strange fact 
that the face of the first image is shown frontally. (A. H. Layard, Monuments of 
Niniveh I, PI. 65) 


All this betrays the existence of a specific Assyrian religiosity of 
which little is yet known and which definitely differs from the religious 
concepts of the Babylonians. It seems to have been pervaded with the 
same intensity that patently animates the impetuous energy of the entire 
Assyrian civilization, so different from the reclusive stability and equi¬ 
poise of the Babylonian. 
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THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 
ACCORDING TO THE XHIth TABLET OF THE SERIES HAR . r a = hubuM* 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM AND LOUIS F. HARTMAN 1 


I. THE NEW TEXT: MET. MUS. 
86 - 11-121 
LOUIS F. HARTMAN 

he tablet of the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum, New York, which is here pub¬ 
lished for the first time is unfortu¬ 
nately no longer entirely preserved. A few 
words are therefore necessary to explain 
why most of the lines of this autograph 
copy cannot be collated and verified. 

In 1939 I copied all the cuneiform tab¬ 
lets of the small collection belonging to 
the Metropolitan Museum. Among these 
tablets was a rather large fragment, 
marked with the accession number 86-11- 
121, which, as could be seen from its 
thickness, once formed part of a much 
larger tablet. This fragment had already 
been cleaned and rebaked. Later I found 
in one of the storerooms of the museum 
many small fragments of various tablets 
which were almost all in an extremely 
poor state of preservation. None of them 
had ever been cleaned and rebaked. 
Among these new-found fragments were 
about half-a-dozen pieces which unques¬ 
tionably belonged to the fragment 86-11- 
121.1 joined them all together and made a 

* [Recognizing the importance of this study on one 
of its acquisitions, the Metropolitan Museum has as¬ 
sisted financially in its publication. The editors of the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies join with Assyriolo- 
gists the world over in acknowledging this support.] 

1 Although both authors collaborated more or less 
on the entire work, Hartman assumes responsibility 
for the publication of the new text, while Oppenheim 
does the same for the reconstructed text of the entire 
tablet. The latter wishes to express here his thanks to 
Dr. F. W. Geers and Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen for the 
important observations and corrections they have 
placed at his disposition out of their vast knowledge in 
the special field of lexicographical cuneiform texts. 


preliminary copy of the whole in so far as 
writing was legible beneath the lime in¬ 
crustations. I then asked the one in charge 
of these tablets to have the whole recon¬ 
structed tablet cleaned and baked. Un¬ 
fortunately, the “chemist” of the museum 
who undertook the task was inexperienced 
in this work and later reported to me that 
all the new fragments of this tablet were 
completely ruined in the process. 

Therefore, the only piece of this tablet 
which still remains in the museum is the 
original fragment marked 86-11-121. This 
has on its obverse the first thirty lines of 
Column I; on its reverse, the last seven¬ 
teen lines of Column VI, together with 
the colophon, which is written in much 
larger script than the rest of the tablet. 

The first line of this colophon (the 
“catch-line” for the following tablet of 
the series) reads m u s sir-ri, “serpent.” 
From this, as well as from the whole na¬ 
ture of the text, it is certain that this is 
the XHIth tablet of the series har . r a = 
hubullu. 2 The rest of the colophon is of the 
usual type of such subscriptions, reading 
in translation: “Copied and collated with 
the original tablet; Tablet of m Bel-su-nu , 
son of Iddina of the family of m Na-[ ]- 
su- d Ellil; hand (writing) of md Bel(?)-sum- 
ukin , son of [ ]; [place-name lost], 

Du^uzu the 24th, 45th regnal year of 
md N abu-[kudurru-usur]” This date is rath¬ 
er startling, since we know that this 

2 For a summary of the cod tents of each of the 
tablets cf. L. Matous, Gegenstandslisten ( Serie har 
. ra = hubullu) (“Die lexikalischen Tafelserien der 
Babylonier und Assyrier in den Berliner Museen,” 
Vol. I [Berlin, 1933]), pp. 3 flf., and Van der Meer in 
Iraq, VI, 144. 
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king’s reign did not last more than forty- 
three years. 3 A recent collation of the 
tablet failed to reveal whether this error 
is due to the original scribe or to the mod¬ 
ern copyist, for the last line has since 
chipped off the tablet and been lost. 

The text as here published is a faithful 
reproduction of the copy that was made 
before the added fragments were de¬ 
stroyed. The only corrections that were 
made are in the fragment which is still 
preserved, where the recent collation 
showed that these corrections were justi¬ 
fied. The present fragment measures 
13 X 6.5 X 3-3.5 centimeters. The origi¬ 
nal tablet was approximately 19 centi¬ 
meters high and 16 centimeters wide. 

II. THE XHIth TABLET OF THE 
SERIES: har . ra = fyubuM 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM 

The three Neo-Babylonian copies A, B, 
and C (cf. below) offered the basis for the 
reconstruction of the tablet. Additional 
information was gathered from the frag¬ 
mentary copies D and F as well as from 
the excerpts and commentary texts E, G, 
H, J, and K. Finally, the readings and the 
sequence of entries in the pertinent Su¬ 
merian lists (the so-called “Vorlaufer” of 
the series) offered useful assistance. 

The “text-harmony” that is thus won 
is here given a conventional numbering of 
the lines. The present reconstruction con¬ 
tains 382 items. 

TEXTS 

A Met. Mus. 86-11-121. Six columns with 
approximately 50 lines each. 

B Kish 1924, 786-844 (Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), published by Van der Meer in 
Iraq , VI, 144 ff., No. 76. Six columns with 
approximately 47 lines each. 

3 Cf. R. A. Parker and W. H. Dnbberstein, Baby¬ 
lonian Chronology (Chicago, 1942), p. 10. 


C SLT 44 (Babylonian Section, University 
Museum of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, No. 14064), published by E. Chiera 
in 01P, Vol. XI. Four columns with ap¬ 
proximately 47 lines each. Transliterat¬ 
ed and translated by Ch. Jean in RA, 
XXVIII, 154 ff., and Babyloniaca, XIII, 
Iff. 

D Brit. Mus. 93080 in CT, XIV, PI. 11. Frag¬ 
ment of a three-column copy. Reverse 
transliterated and translated by B. Meiss¬ 
ner in ZA, XVII, 239 ff. 

E Brit. Mus. 81-11-3,478 in PSBA, XVIII, 
250 ff. (Th. G. Pinches). Exercise tablet 
with only 8 entries. 

F VAT 10761 (Assur) in LTBA, I, No. 36 
(L. Matous). Fragment. 

G Kish 73: rev 1-6 in Iraq , VI, 144 ff. (Van 
der Meer). Excerpts. Fragment. 

H K 152 -h K 4204 + K 14726 (British Mu¬ 
seum) published by Langdon in RA, XIV, 
78 ff., and by Th. Meek in RA, XVII, 172. 
This is the Ilnd tablet of the commentary 
series h a r . g u 4 : im-ru-ti, : bal-lu. For 
a duplicate cf. Meissner, Supplement, PI. 
17 (K 130626) covering our 11. 12, 16, 
23, 43. 

J VAT 14642 (Babylon) in LTBA, I, No. 68 
(L. Matous). Excerpts. 

K Brit. Mus. 91010: rev 8-12 in CT, XIV, 
PI. 13. Excerpts. 4 

The following Sumerian lists were used : 5 

Brit. Mus. 48128 in CT, XIV, PI. 12 
SLT 35, 37, 43, 46, 50, 51, 53, 55, 59, 61, 66, 
253, 254, 255, 256. 

4 For the reconstruction of 11. 29, 31-32, and 77-80, 
I could use a transcription of the tablets UM 29-16-207 
and 29-16-571 (University Museum, Pennsylvania 
University, Philadelphia) which Dr. Geers communi¬ 
cated to me. He informed me also of the existence of a 
tablet “with equations of domestic animals” in private 
possession. I should like to note here that the texts 
from Susa (Sumerian lists, excerpts, and school texts) 
enumerate domestic animals in a different sequence 
(starting with the large cattle). These are the extant 
texts: Scheil, Vocabulaire pratique; Col. VIII: 15-26 
«■+(/£ A, XVIII, 59 ff.), Scheil, Autre vocabulaire; Col 
11:1-20, III: 1- (RA, XVIII, 72 If.), Dossin, DP, 
XVIII, No. 30, Van der Meer, DP, XXVII, No 58 
(11:1-14), No. 253 (11:4-10). 

3 For 1. 68 (duplicate of SLT 46) I could use the 
tablet UM 29-16-202 1:3 (cf. the preceding note). 
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The marginal indications of the following list refer with capital letters to complete 
and with small letters to damaged passages. Omitted entries are indicated by “0.” Ex¬ 
ercise and similar texts are referred to with letters in brackets. 


1 A 


(E) 

u d u . n i t a 6 

im-me-ri 

A 


(E) 

u d u. s e 7 

II ma-ru-u 

A 


(E) 

u d u . s e . s i g 5 

II II dam-qa 8 

A 


K 

udu.gir.gu.la 9 

ar-ri 

5 A 


K 

u d u . g 1 r . a g . a 11 

gaz-za 

A 


k 

u d u . ni . a g . a 12 

sa ana lib-bi ip-m 13 

A 


K 

u d u . n i t a 

zi-ka-ru 

A 


K 

u d u . g i s gi§ . d u . a 

im-me-ri sa ana ra-ka-bu 





us-su-ru u 

A 



u d u . Us 

rak-ka-bu 

10 A 

D 


udu.u 

im-me-ri sam-mu 

A 

D 


udu.ia 

II \am-ni 

Ab 

d 

(H) 

udu. suG as lum . 1 u m 15 

pa-as-sil-lum 16 

Ab 

d 


udu.asx.lum.se 

II ma-ru-u 

Ab 

d 


udu.asx.lum.se.sig 5 .ga 

II II dam-qa 17 

15 A b 

d 


udu.asx.lum.udu. hul 

II gu-uk-kal-lu 

Ab 

d 

(H) 

u d u . s i g s u.hi.&u . g u (J19 

STJ-U 

Ab 

d 


u d u . s i g si di . d u 21 

su -u 

Ab 

d 


udu.mar.tu 

im-me-ri a-mur-ri-i 

Ab 

D 


u d u . U r l ki 

u-ru-u 

20 A b 

D 


u d u . U r i ki 

ak-ka-du-u 

Ab 

d 


u d u a - a . a m a s 23 

pu-ha-lu 

Ab 

d 


u d u . II. a m a § 

ra-su-bi 2i 

Ab 

d 

(H) 

u d u gu uk kal .udu. HUL 

gu-uk-kal-lum 

Ab 

d 


udu.gukkal.Se 

II ma-ru-u 

25 A b 

d 


udu.gukkal.Se.sigs.ga 

II II dam-qa 25 

Ab 

d 


udu.gukkal.lb.la 

zib-ba-nu 

Ab 

d 


udu.gukkal. tu 27 

gu-uk-kal-la-nu 

a b 

d 


[udu. ] . b i 

ku-[ub]-bu-lu 28 

a b 

d 


[udu.kuj.ku5.du 29 

[ ]-^ 30 

30 a b 



[udu. ] 

immer mi-si-tu 4 


6 This puzzling entry is in contrast with the equa¬ 
tion udu = im-me-ru offered by the colophon of 
the Xllth tablet of our series (cf. for reference Ma- 
tou§, LTGA, I, 3). Dr. Geers referred me for this 
line and the next to 11. 36-37 of 1 u = amSlu, run¬ 
ning: 

1 ti lu.gu.ru.us uS 
1 u nkga § e ma-ru-u 

with us to be corrected (after Landsberger) to k m 
(cf. 11. 90 flf. of our text). With regard to our 1. 7, a 
similar correction seems indicated; the Akkadian 
entry, however, constitutes certainly the first line of 
the tablet which some ancient scribe has misunder¬ 
stood on the Sumerian side. 

7 n i . g u and n i . g a (cf. preceding note) in¬ 
dicate the reading of se (Dr. Jacobsen). The gloss is 
omitted in E and SLT 55 rev III: 1. 


8 E has s e . s i g5 . g a = II II dam-q[u]. 

9 SLT 55 rev III: 3 has udu.se.gir.gu.la. 
For this way of marking animals cf. my “M(aterial) 
C(ulture) of the Neo-Babylonian Period” (in MS), 
index, s.v. “sarapu.” 

10 Cf. my MC index, s.v. “arratu” and “simat 
isati.” 

11 For gir “shears” cf. Deimel, SL, 10/2 {mag- 
zazu). 

12 Obscure equation. K has 1 i p i s instead of ni, 
this is in harmony with libbu of the Akkadian side. 
Non liquet. 

is K has sd lib-bi(t) [ ]-stf. 

14 K has immeru(!) sd ana ra-(ka)-bi us-§ur(!) 
which indicates that us-su-ru in A belongs to the pre¬ 
ceding line. For the meaning of g i s cf. my “Cata¬ 
logue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Eames Baby- 
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1 male sheep 

barley-(fed) .... -sheep 
fine barley-(fed) sheep 
sheep marked (?) with the dagger 
5 sheep shorn with the g f r 
sheep treated with .... 
male sheep 

sheep with (intact) sexual organ 
breeding sheep 
10 grass-(fed) sheep 
fat sheep 
a s 1 u -sheep 

barley-(fed) a s 1 u -sheep 
fine barley-(fed) a s 1 u -(sheep) 

15 aslu-gukkal - sheep 
suluh -sheep 20 
.... -sheep 

sheep (bred in) M a r t u -country 
sheep (bred in) Ur 
20 sheep (bred in) Akkad 
sheep of the fold 
sheep of the fold 
g u k k a 1 -sheep 
barley-(fed) g u k k a 1 -sheep 
25 fine barley-(fed) g u k k a 1 -sheep 
g u k k a 1 -sheep with a belt 26 
sheep with g u k k a 1 -(design?) 

[ ] 

[castra]ted (?) sheep 
30 [ ] 


(male) sheep 
ditto fattened 
ditto ditto fine 
branded 10 
shorn 

whose heart (?) is . . . 
ram 

sheep which is fit for breeding 
breeder 

grass-(fed) sheep 
fat sheep 
pasillu-sheep 
ditto fattened 
ditto ditto fine 

ditto with gukallu- design (?) 18 

(loan-word ending in - u ) 

(loan-word ending in -u) 

Amurrian sheep 

Ur sheep 

Akkad sheep 22 

ram 

gukallH- sheep 

ditto fattened 

ditto ditto fine 

provided with a (fat) tail 

provided with gukkallu 

lame 


Ionian Collection in the New York Public Library” 
(hereafter cited as ‘‘Eames Coll.”) (in MS), in¬ 
dex, s.v. 

15 D has [u d u . suG as ]-l a . 1 u m . This corrobo¬ 
rates Landsberger’s interpretation in AfO, X, 152 
and n. 56. sug should therefore be read a s x . For 
a s 1 u and pasillu sheep cf. my MC index, s.v. 

16 B shows [ -l\a. 

17 B has [dam-q]u. 

18 For this interpretation of gukkallu cf. my MC 
index, s.v., and 1. 296 of the present text. 

19 D has u d u su -1 u sug& u . [ ] = su-lum-hu-lti ]. 

S i g stands here most probably for s !g , “wool”; 
s i g . . . . s u d refers therefore to the shaggy, 
long-haired fleece of the sulumhu- sheep (cf. also 
Deimel, SL, 536/292: tug.sig.sud = sulumhu, 
‘‘garment, made of shaggy wool”). 

20 For the suluhhu- sheep cf. also my MC index, 

s.v. 

21 D has [u d u . s i g(?)] su - du . d h . Meaning? 


22 For Neo-Babylonian references « concerning 
Akkad sheep cf. my MC index, s.v., while Ur III ref¬ 
erences for martu -cattle are listed in ‘‘Eames 
Coll.” index, s.v. 

23 This spelling opposes Landsberger’s proposed 
restoration of u . a to [u-tu]-u-a {AfO, X, 154, n. 65). 

24 A seems to offer ra-ki{?)-bi, which gives the 
meaning ‘‘breader” (cf. 1. 9: rakkdbu) and fits very 
well to the preceding equation; the other texts, how¬ 
ever, do not support this reading. 

25 B and D have dam-q[u\. 

26 This refers to some beltlike device (also used in 
the Orient of today) supporting the heavy tail of 
these animals. 

27 If t u stands for t U 12 , this entry should be 
translated by ‘‘sheep having g u k k a 1 - (design!?]).” 
Cf. also 1. 296 of this text. 

28 D has kub-bu-lui. 

29 This item could refer to castrated animals; cf. 
Deimel, SL, 437/17 amar.kus.du. 

30 D has [ 


-t]a(?)-tu4. 
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a b 

[u d u . r i . r i] . g a 31 

su-VT-ru-ru 32 

a b 

[u d u . n a . r] i. g a 31 

n [ i 

a b 

[udu. ] . AS . AS 

ia-a-el-nu z3 

a b 

[udu. J.kur.ra 

qu-um-ma(l)-nu 

35 A b 

udu.kur.ra 

im-me-ri sa-di-i 

Ab 

udu dingir.ra 

II i-lu 

Ab 

udu.dingir.i.ku.e 35 

i-si-[i]n i-lu m 

Ab 

udu.ur.mah.i.ku.e 

II ni-e-su 

Ab 

udu.ur.bar.i.ku.e 

II bar-ba-ri 

40 a b 

udu.sila 4 .ur.mah 

su-li-e' 17 ni-e-sti 

Ab 

udu.sila 4 .ur.bar.ra 

II bar-ba-ri 

Ab 

udu . <ib> .gig 39 

sa qab-lu 7?iah-ha i0 

Ab 

(H) 41 u d u . <s a> . s u r 42 

sa nis-[hu] i3 

a b 

[u d u . g a] g . s u b . b a 44 

sa si&-[ ] 45 

45 a b 

[udu.g a(!)] . s u b . b a 44 

sa ga-ra-bi 

a b 

[u d u . u r 5 ] . § u b . b a 44 

sa ha-se^-e 46 

a b 

[u d u . d u 7 ] . d u 7 

du-um-[mu-quY 7 

a b 

[udu. ] 

kur-kur-ra(!)-nu 48 

a b 

[udu. ] 

nam-[ ] 49 

50 a o 

[udu. ] 

[ ] 

A o 

u d u . s i g 

u[p-p]u-lu 

a o 

[u d u . s i g . g a] 50 

en-sii 

a o 

[udu. J.un.zu.a 

en-su 

a o 

u d u . [ ] 51 

[im-m]e-ri sa pi-i-su me - 



SU-iJL 

55 a o 

u d u . [n] r . r a 

im-me-ri u-ri-e 

a o 

udu. [ne] . u r . r a^ 2 

II ru-uk-bu 

a o 

u d u . [s a . a] d . n i m 53 

II sa-ma-nu 

a o 

udu.[sa.a]d.nim 

II ra-pa-du 

a o 

udu. [s a. a] d.gal 

II sd-as-sa-tu 

60 a o 

udu. [s a. a] d.gal 

II ra-pa-du 

a o 

udu. [s a.ad].gal.du.a 

IIII ma-lu-u 

a o 

udu. [s a.ad].gal.tag.ga 

IIII lap tu 

a o 

u d u . [s i. i] 1.1 a 

II pi-qit(!)-t[u] 55 

a o 

[udu. ] 

tu-ni-qa-nu 

65 a o 

udu.si.il 

t i 


31 Restored according to the “ Vorlaufer ” UM 29- 
16-207 = 29-16-571 indicated to me by Dr. Geers. 

32 Read perhaps: su-par-ru-ru. Meaning in this 
equation? 

33 B has ia-lu 4 -[ ]. 

34 For this race of sheep cf. my MC index, s.v. 

as B has [udu].ezen.i.kti.e, “sheep to be 
eaten at the festival.” The Akkadian entry requires 
a Sumerian text containing the versions of both 
A and B. 

36 B has i-si-n[u ]. 

37 B has SM-KIL-l ]. 

38 This type of hunting is illustrated by the seal of 
Dan-ni-li (in RLV VII, Tafel 149a). 

39 B shows remnants of the ! b omitted in A but 
occurring in all Sumerian lists. 


40 B has sd ga-ba-[ }, 

41 Somewhere between the lines 23 and 43 is to be 
inserted the entry u d u . ud(?) = § u - up-pu listed in 
the commentary series H. 

42 A omits § a (cf. n. 39). 

43 For nishu , “diarrhea,” Dr. Geers refers me to 
ZA, XLI, 223c. 

44 Originally, I restored the names of the three ail¬ 
ments mentioned in 11. 44-46 according to 11. 195-97 
based on the text C (SLT 44 11:7-9) as: hi, bi, 
and har. Dr. Geers, however, indicated to me the 
correct readings: gag, gan (gan), and har referring 
~+ CT, XIV, 31, K 4581: rev 5-7 (=26 K 4429, 
9-11) [to H .- h , XVII], ZA , XXVIII, 291, 111:1-3 
[to U -b- XVI] and to LTBA, I, No. 68 col. 4-6:7. In 
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ditto [ ] 


35 


40 


45 


[sheep ] of the mountain 

mountain-(grown) sheep 

sheep of/for the gods 

sheep to be eaten at the festival of the gods 

sheep to be eaten by the lion 

sheep to be eaten by the wolf 

lamb for the lion 

lamb for the wolf 

sick sheep 

sheep with diarrhea 

sheep seized with a constriction 

sheep seized with a cutaneous disease 

sheep seized with a disease of the lungs 

cleaned (?) sheep 


maned (?) (sheep) 
mountain-(grown) sheep 34 
ditto for the gods 
festival of the gods 
ditto of the lion 
ditto of the wolf 
thrown to the lion 38 
ditto to the wolf 
whose interior is upset 
which (is sick) of diarrhea 
which has a plug 
which is scabby 
which is sick of the lungs 
cleaned 


50 [ ] 

late (i.e., fall-) sheep 
[weak sheep] 


55 


60 


sheep 

sheep 

sheep 

sheep 

sheep 

sheep 

sheep 

sheep 

sheep 


of the stable 
of the second story 
sick with s a d . n i m 

sick with s a d . n i m 

sick with s a d . g a 1 

sick with s a d . g a 1 

full of s a d . g a l 54 
stricken/covered with 
of/for the inspection 


s a d . g a 1 


late 

weak 

weak 

sheep whose mouth was 
washed 

sheep of the stable 
ditto of the roof 
ditto (sick with) samanu 
ditto (sick with) rapadu 
ditto (sick with) sassatu 
ditto (sick with) rapadu 
ditto ditto filled 
ditto ditto covered 
ditto of/for the inspection 


65 



] 


fact, our tablet A clearly shows gag; the sign bi of 
our text C has therefore to be emended in ga. 

As to the nature of the ailments, gag, “plug,” 
clearly indicates some obstruction of the alimentary 
canal or the air passages (Dr. Geers), while g a n , 
g a n (in our text: g a) denotes a cutaneous disease 
(cf. Deimel, SL, 143/2 and 13). 

45 Most probably Id sik-[ka-ti\. 

46 A has k-KUR-e and B ha-Bv-e, both should 
read ha-se-e (Deimel, SL, 401/31). 

47 Restoration proposed by Dr. Geers; for the 
Sumerian entry cf. SLT 43 11:1 = 55 11:7. 

48 The entries kur-kur-[ ] of B and [ ]-ma(?)-nu 

of A have been joint to kur-kur-ra(!)-nu following a 
suggestion of Dr. Jacobsen. The meaning of kurkur- 
rdnu remains obscure (for kurkurrii cf. Schaumberger, 


3. Ergaenzungsheft, p. 327, n. 1; Weidner, AfO, IV, 
78; Landsberger, AfO, XII, 138, etc.). 

49 Only in B; the equation is broken away in A. 

60 Restored according to 1. 322. 

61 The damaged signs do not correspond to an ex¬ 
pected udu.ka.lah.u.da. For the “wash¬ 
ing of the mouth” of animals destined to be sacrificed 
cf., e.g., Thureau-Dangin, Hit. acc., p. 12 11:8. 

52 Restored according to SLT 46 1:24 = 43 11:4 
in contrast with the expected e . il r . r a . 

53 For the names of ailments mentioned in 11. 58- 
62 cf. also Deimel, SL, 104/73-74, 81, 82c. 

54 For dfi = main cf. Deimel, SL, 230/21, and 
1. 140 of our text. 

66 Reading of the Akkadian entry after Hartman. 
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a b 



u d u . [s i. ii] . 1 a 56 

im-me-ri sa (ana) m-ba-ak- 





ti 57 

a b 



udu. [ka] . s l g(?) 58 

II bu-qu-nu 

a b 



u d u . [ka] . s i g . k u r . r a 59 

II II sd-di-i 

a b 



udu. [ka . s i] g . m a r , t u 60 

II II a-mur-ri-i 

70 a b 



u d u . [m a s] . s u . g i 22 . g i 22 

II ba-ri-i 

a b 



[u d u . [m a s]. d a . r i 

II ir-bi 61 

o b 



[udu. ] . d a 

II II 

a B 



udu.nam.en.na 62 

ha-nu-u 

a b 

d 


udu.nam.en.na.ag.a 

bit-ru-u 

75 a B 

d 


udu.nam.en.na.[ag.a] 

sap-su 

a b 

d 


udu.nam.erim.ma 

im-me-ri ma-mift 3 

a b 

d 


udu.nam.[ra.ag] 

II sil-la-tUi u 

a b 

D 

(E) 

udu.bar.ga 1(!) . 1 u m 


a b 

0 

(E) 

u d u . b a r . sal . 1 u m 


80 a b 

0 


udu.bar.[su.g a] 66 

II bu-qu-nu 

a b 

0 


[udu. ] 

du-ut-ru-d 

a o 

0 


[udu. ] 

t i 

a o 

0 


[udu. ] 

[ ] 

a b 

d 


u d u . g a b 

im-me-ri ir-tu 4 

85 a b 

D 


u d u . g a b . r i. a 67 

II mi-ih-ri 68 

a b 

d 


u d u . n l ni . [z u . a] 69 

II sur-qu 

a b 



u d u . z 1 z . a 4 

II kis-sa-tu* 10 

a b 



u d u . 1 a 5 . a . [ ] 71 

t ] 

a b 



udu.% g 6 72 

pag-[ru] 

90 a b 



udu. gu.ru.us.tumk U;r 73 

su -u 

a b 



u d u . II. k u 7 

ma-[ru-u ] 

a b 



u d u . e . II. k u 7 

bi-it-[ ] 74 

a b 


F 

udu. Sisg i s s u 

im-me-ri [ ] 

Ab 


F 

udu.sll.qu m 76 

gljqum 

95 A b 


F 

u d u . t i r . z u m 76 

su $ um 

A 


F 

u d u . d l m . m a 77 

tak-me-su n 

A 


F 

udu.tah.hi.a 

ta-hu-d 79 

a 


F 

udu.babbar 

pi-su-u 

a 


F 

udu.ge 6 

sal-mu 


58 Restored according to SLT 46 1:31. 

57 B omits ana. Neither ribakti nor talbakti give 
sense. 

58 B has s i . g a which induced me to read the 
corresponding sign as a (badly made) s i g . The 
sign in SLT 46 1:32-34 does not look like ka; cf., 
however, Deimel, SL, 112/15, etc. 

59 B has si.ga kur.ra. 

60 SLT 46 1:34 and a University of Pennsylvania 
Museum duplicate (29-16-202 1:3) show U r u . m u ki 
instead of m a r . t u . 

61 A has only ir-bi. 

62 Cf. for this and the following entries Landsber- 
ger. Fauna, p. 103 ff., and my discussion of the word 

bitru in MC index, s.v. 

63 B has inimer ma-mi-tm. 

64 B has sal-la-tu4. 


85 Instead of the udu.bar.su.lum of text 
E, Dr. Geers advises me to read (with Pinches) 
udu.bar.gal.lum on account of u d u . b a r . 
gal.la in Deimel, SL, 537/78 and of the text UM 
29-16-571 enumerating 

udu.bar.gal 

udu.bar.sh (= SLT 47 11:1) 

udu.bar.sal( = SLT 47 11:2) 

The enigmatic terms su-ut-H of the Akkadian column 
of E have been misread by Meissner SAI 1130, 1139 
to su-ut-hu, a mistake which Deimel perpetuated in 
SL, 74/364. An ingenious conjecture of Landsberger 
(A/0, X, 155) gives the solution: su par-ri and su 
par-rat(!), i.e., respectively, bargallUm and barsalltim 
with glosses of the pupil using the Neo-Babylonian 
terms for “lamb’’ and “female lamb.” 

66 Restored by Dr. Geers following the text quoted 
in the preceding note. 
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plucked sheep 

plucked mountain-(bred) sheep 
plucked m a r t u sheep 
70 sheep for the oracle-priest 
sheep as an offering 

[ ] 
fattened sheep 
fattened sheep 
75 fattened sheep 

sheep for the oath-(ceremony) 
sheep from the booty 
male .... -sheep 
female .... -sheep 
80 plucked .... -sheep 


breast-sheep (?) 

85 sheep as a gift 
stolen sheep 

sheep of the butcher 
90 g u r u § -fattened sheep 
g u r u § -fattened sheep 

mutton (hung in the) shade (?) 75 
cooked mutton 
95 dried mutton 


white sheep 
black sheep 

67 A has g a b . b [a . r i(?)] . 

68 The interpretation of mihru is to be based on 
the following equation. 

89 1 am indebted for the reading of this line to Dr. 
Geers, who referred me to Deimel, SL, 399/29 = 
597/71. 

70 This obscure equation recurs in the Vocabulaire 
de Bruxelles (TCL, VI, 35, 11:38). 

71 B has only u d u . a (correct to 1 as ?). Cf. 
for this equation the Yale Syllabary (YOS, I, 35), 
1. 211 ( rib-ba-a-tu ). 

72 For a discussion of the verb u ge cf. my “Eames- 
Coll.” index, s.v, 

73 B has u d u gu.ru.us k U7 (!) Cf Landsber- 
ger, AfO, X, 149 (also Deimel, SL, 110/5, 211/41 6, 
d, and 350/51) for this name of a fattening fodder. 
Correct Bezold, Gloss, p. 102a; gurussd “ maennlich.” 


sheep for the .... 
ditto plucked 

ditto ditto mountain-(bred) 
ditto ditto Amurrian 
ditto for the oracle-priest 
ditto as incoming tax 
ditto ditto 

fattened 

stout 

sheep for the oath-ceremony 
sheep from the booty 
(loan-word ending in -turn) 
(loan-word ending in -him) 
ditto plucked 


breast-sheep (?) 
sheep as a gift 
stolen sheep 


carcass 

(loan-word ending in - u) 
fattened 

[ ] mutton 

(loan-word ending in - qum) 

(loan-word ending in -sum) 

pickled (?) mutton 

roasted mutton 

white 

black 

74 The reading bi-it-[ru-u\, “fattened,” fits very 
well, but bi-it could also correspond to the e of the 
Sumerian column. Non liquet. 

75 Literally: “sheep of the shade.” My interpreta¬ 
tion follows a suggestion of Dr. Jacobsen. 

78 These two Akkadian loan-words in Sumerian 
recur in the XVth tablet of our series; cf. Langdon, 
RA, XXXIY, 71, 75 ( = Van der Meer, Iraq , YI, 
144; Kish No. 77 IV:8-9). Cf. also SLT 46 11:21-22 
udu.zi.il.qum and udu.te.ir.zum. 
The latter I connect with tard§u, “to hang up (meat 
for drying or smoking).” 

77 So in F, the text A has: u d u . d i m . me m a . 

78 Takmesu from kamdsu, “to store, to pickle,” 
in a semantic parallel to nadti attested in both 
nuances (cf. my MC index, s.v., and my article, 
BASOR, XCIII, 15, n. 10). 

79 This verb I discussed in Orientalia (N.S.), Vol. 
XI (not available on account of the war). 
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100 a 



F 

udu,sa 5 

sa-a-rnu 

a 



F 

udu. gun. nu 

bu-ru-u 80 

a 



F 

udu.sig 7 .sig 7 

dr-qa 81 

a 



F 

u d u . § u . g i 

si-i-bi 82 

a 



F 

udu Ju.gi.na 

sv-u 83 

105 A 



0 

u d u . g a 1 

immer ra-bu-u 

106-16 



Missing 


117 o 



f 

[u d u . g a . n a] . g i g . d Un . g a 84 

iz(!)-[bu] 

0 



f 

[udu.udu.ga.na.gig.dugj.a 

uz-zu~ub-[bu] 

0 



f 

[u d u] . s a m 

sa(!) 

120 o 



f 

[u d u . g a n] b a 

sa ma-[hi-ri] 8b 

a 

b 



udu.s u(?)[ ] 86 

[ ]-i-su 

0 

b 



[udu.suku] 

immer ku-ru-um- 

a 

b 



U d U . § U k U ni fin.ni djvf j n n i] 

II nin-da-bi-e 87 

a 

b 



udu.suku ni.[in.ni d]NJ ] n n j] 

II tak-li-mu 87 

125 a 

b 



u d u . u 4 . e s . [e s] 

[II] is-se-e-su 

a 

b 



u d u . u 4 . [s a r] 

[II ar]-hu 88 

a 

b(?) 


udu.mu.p [a, d a] 89 

[ “ k 

a 

0 



udu.dingir.mu.p[a.da] 

[ ] 

a 

0 



udu.sag.ki.[pa.d a] 90 

[ ] 

130 a 

0 



u d u . s i k i 1. e . [ ] 91 

[ i 

a 

0 



udu.nig.de. a 92 

t ] 

a 

0 



udu.nlg.mussa 

t i 

a 

b 



u d u . n i g . s u m( !) . m a 

t ] 

a 

b 



u d u . n 1 g . p e Se . a 93 

[ j 

135 a 

b 



udu.nig.mu.sig5.[ ] 

[ ] 

a 

b 



udu.nlg.kat. stik(?) 94 

[ i 

a 

b 



udu.sa.gi.na 95 

i[i ] 


B 



udu.sLgi.suk 95 

II ba-bal [libbid) 


B 



udu.ki.mah 

II ki-ma-h[u] 

140 

B 



udu.ki.ma]}.dft.a 

IIII ma-lii-a, 


B 

c 


udu.ki.mah.kala.ga 

II ha-rib-tUi 


B 

c 


u d u . § u 

II qa-tu i 96 


B 

c 


udu.su.i 

II gal-la-bi 


B 

c 


u d u . & u . [i 1] . 1 a 

II nis qa(!)-tu t * 

145 

B 

c 


udu Ju.tag.ga 

II li-pit II 97 


B 

C 


udu.Su.sum.ma 98 

II Sw-sw-me-e" 


B 

C 


udu.su.sum.ma 

II nu-du-un-ni-e 


B 

C 


udu.su.sum.ma 

II pu-qud-di-e 


80 P has bar~ru-[mu], 

81 P has ir-\qu], 

82 P has se-e-[6w]. 

83 P has su-gi-nu, cf. n. 149, 

84 Restored following Landsberger, Fauna , p. 103. 

85 Restoration of Dr. Geers. 

86 The Sumerian entry is taken from A, the Akka¬ 

dian from B; the identification is not certain, but the 
margin of error does not exceed one line. It is even 
possible that 11. 120 and 121 should be merged with 
udu . k[i](!) . l[am] (source A and F) instead of 
u d u . § u(?) . { ] . 


87 Restored according to the series Ana Utisu 
(Landsberger, MSL, I), p. 73, 11. 4' and 5". 

88 Restored according to 1. 354. 

88 After SLT 46 11:30. 

90 According to Deimel, SL , 115/267. Hartman 

points at the fact that the corresponding entry of the 
Sumerian list (SLT 46 11:31) is udu.nigJa, 
which he links to n ! g . § . a = kat-ri-e , “ritual 

offering,’’ in Thureau-Dangin, Bit, acc., p. 70:19ff. 

91 Cf. the corresponding entries SLT 46 11:28-29: 
udu.sikil(!).la.ta (reading of Dr. Geers) 
and udu.sag.nu.sikil. 
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100 brown sheep 
dappled sheep 
yellow sheep 
old sheep 
normal sheep 
105 full grown sheep 
106-16 Missing. 

117 monstrous/ominous sheep 
monstrous/ominous sheep 
sheep of/for a sale/purchase 
120 sheep of a (fixed) price 
[ ] 

[ ] 

sheep for the n i n n i -offering 
sheep for the n i n n i -offering 
125 sheep for the e . -day ceremony 

sheep for the new/full moon ceremony 
sheep for the oath-ceremony 
sheep for the . . . . - oath ceremony 
sheep for the .... -oath ceremony 
130 sheep for the purification (?) 
sheep for an offering 
sheep as dowry 
sheep as gift 
sheep as ... . 

135 sheep as ... . 
sheep as ... . 

sheep as a spontaneous offering 
sheep as a spontaneous offering 
sheep (to be offered) at the grave 
140 sheep for the occupied grave 
sheep for the .... grave 
sheep of/for the hand 
sheep of/for the barber 
sheep for the s u . f 1.1 a -prayer 
145 sheep for the laying-on of hands 
sheep given as a gift 
sheep given as a gift 
sheep given as a gift 


brown 

dappled 

yellow 

old 

(loan-word ending in -u) 
full-grown sheep 

monstrous 
monstrous 
of/for a sale 
of a (fixed) price 
[ ] 

sheep for board/allowance 
ditto for the nindabu- offering 
ditto for the taklimu- offering 
ditto for the e. -day ceremony 
ditto for the monthly ceremony 


[ ] 

[ 1 

[ ] 

[ ] 

ditto of a spontaneous offering 
ditto for the grave 
ditto for the occupied ditto 
ditto .... 

ditto of/for the hand 

ditto of/for the barber 

ditto for recitations 

ditto for the laying-on of ditto 

ditto as a gift 

ditto of the dowry 

ditto of the deposit 


99 Of. SLT 43 11:3 ff., also Deimel, SL , 597/214, 

279 ( = biblu). 

93 To be connected with the equation pess = 
sak&lu (Deimel, SL, 3546/83) with regard to sikiltu , 
“ Erwerbung” (Bezold, Gloss, p. 2126) ? 

94 A has u d u . n 1 g . ka.at k a t. s[uk] . 

95 Note the three equations of II R 39:32-34 
e/f nig .si. ma, sa.ge.na (=* bi(!)-bil lib-bi) t 
and s I. g e . g u re ( = ba~bal [ libbi ]) which corre¬ 
spond to 11. 133, 137, and 138 of our text. The suk 


of 1. 138 stands perhaps for g u r 4 (conjecture of 
Dr. Geers). 

96 C has ga-ti. 

97 The reading nis qa{!)-tm is necessitated by 
the wording of the Akkadian entry of the next line 
which presupposes by its second ditto sign a qdtu in 
the preceding line. For lipit qdtS denoting a religious 
ceremony cf., e g., Ungnad, Babyloniaca, II, 261, and 
OLZ, 1906, p. 538; Jastrow, Eel., II, 278; MAOG, 
X, No. 1, 21, etc. 

98 B has s u , s u m . m u here and in 11. 147-48. 

99 C has su-sum-mi~e. 
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B C 

lldu.ZUr 7 .ZUr 7 

II ni-qi-e 

150 B o 

udu.ZUr 7 .ZUr 7 

II nap-ta-nu 

b C 

udu.a.ra.zu 

II tas-li-tUi m 

b C 

u d u . a . t U 5 

II rim-ki 101 

b C 

udu.ki.si.ga 

II ki-sik-ki-e 

b C 

udu.ki.si.ga 

II ki-is-pi 103 

155 C 

udu.ki.sa.ha 

su -u 

C 

u d u . s a . d un 

(no entry) 

C 

udu.sub.bl 

ik-ri-bi 

C 

udu.sub.sub.bf 

a-si-bi 

C g 

udu.su. ur.ra 

kap(?)-ru 10b 

160 C G 

udu.ki.an.n a 106 

su -[u] 

C G 

u d u . k i. d U t u 107 

su -[u] 

C G 

u d u . k i. d siN . n a 

SU-flt] 

o g 

[udu.ki]. d Iskur.ra 

su -[u] 

c 

[u d u] . m u . u n . [t] u m 

(no entry) 

165 b C 

u d u . z i . g a 

(no entry) 

b o 

[u d u . z i. g] a 

II su-[ ] 108 

b C 

u d u . z i. g a 

II ti-[bu-tui] 109 

b C 

u d u . z i. g a 

II ni-[sih-tUi] im 

b c a 

udu.zi.ga.dil.dili 

II si-[i-tUi] l0 ° 

170 b c a 

u d u . a . g a . z i 

II im-[ ] 

0 c 0 

[u d u . ] 

{ ]-nu-din(f) 

b a 

u d u . g a n a (m)(l?) .gig 

. d un . g a 110 iz-[bu] 

b a 

udu.udu.gana (m)(l?) . g i g . d un . g a uz-z[u-ub-bu] 

B a 

udu.sa m 111 

sa si-i-mu 

175 b a 

udu.ganba 

sa m[a-hi-ri] 

B A 

u d u . s i. g a r 112 

qar-nu-u 

b a 

udu.si.nu.tu 12 

fyu-lus-sik-ru] 113 

b A 

udu.Hu.nu.me.a 

ra-mu-u 

b a 

udu.Hu.nu.me.a 

en-[su] lli 

180 b a 

U d U . KA . ki-irO) k i r 115 

im-[me-ri ] 

b a 

u d u . z a g . su 116 

II [ ] 

b a 

ganam.ud u^ a 

[ ] 

b a 

g a n £ m 117 

[ 1 

o a 

ganam.sa.a 

[ 1 

185 o a c 

ganam.sa.a 

[ 1 

o a c 

ganam.sa.a 

[ ] 

o a c 

ganam.nu.sa.a 

[ 1 

100 C has te-es-li-ti. 

101 C has u d u . a . t us . a = ri-im-ki. 

102 For the meaning of kisikku ef., e g., Deimel, 

106 du t u in G should perhaps be corrected to 
an . n a(!) . Cf., however, the next note. 

107 C repeats this equation: u d u . k i. d U t u = 
sam-si. 

SL, 461/108 a-c. 

103 C has ki-is-pi. 

104 New value. 

los Cf. Deimel, SL, 

364/250, su.ur.&r.ra = 

108 Dr. Geers proposes to read su-[ru-ub~ti], which 
would fit perfectly to the Sumerian entry of 1. 164 but 
is opposed by the sequence of equations in B. 

109 Restored according to the first tablet of our 
series: Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XII, 239, 11.33-36. 

110 Dr. Jacobsen proposed the offered reading; 

takpirtu. Note that the term kapdru may also refer 

g a n a (m) is to be considered a graphic variant for 

to malevolent magic activities. 

the ga.na of the corresponding entries 11. 117-18. 
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sheep for the offering 

ditto of the mgw-offering 

150 

sheep for the offering 

ditto of the divine repast 


sheep for the prayer 

ditto of the prayer 


sheep for the cleaning ceremony 

ditto of the cleaning 


sheep for the offering for the dead 

ditto for the kisikkH 102 


sheep for the offering for the dead 

ditto for the kispu 

155 


(loan-word ending in - u) 


sheep for the regular offering 

no entry 


sheep for the ikribu- prayer/gift 

prayer/offering 


sheep for the dsipw-priest 104 

<mpw-priest 


sheep for the cleaning-ceremony 

cleaning 

160 

sheep for the altar of the heaven 

(loan-word ending in - u) 


sheep for the altar of U t u 

(loan word ending in - u) 


sheep for the altar of Sin 

(loan word ending in -w) 


sheep for the altar of Iskur 

(loan word ending in - u ) 


sheep as an incoming delivery 

no entry 

165 

sheep as an expenditure 

no entry 


[ ] 

ditto [ ] 


sheep as an expenditure 

ditto expenditure] 


sheep as an expenditure 

ditto expenditure] 


sheep as a single expenditure 

ditto expenditure] 

170 

sheep which goes first 
r 1 

ditto [ ] 

r 1 


L J 

monstrous/ominous (?) sheep 

L ] 

monstrous 


monstrous/ominous (?) sheep 

monstrous 


sheep of/for sale/purchase 

of/for sale 

175 

sheep of a (fixed) price 

of a (fixed) price. 


sheep with horns 

horned 


sheep without horns 

clipped] 


sheep which has no hu 

loosened (?) 


sheep which has no hu 

we[ak] 

180 

.... 

sh[eep ] 


marked sheep 

ditto [ ] 


sheep (lit.: ewes-and-rams) 

[ ] 


ewe 

[ ] 


fine (well fed) ewe 

[ j 

185 

fine (well fed) ewe 

t ] 


fine (well fed) ewe 

[ ] 


ewe which is not fine (well fed) 

[ ] 


111 This repetition of 11. 119-20 shows that B and F 
belong to different groups of manuscripts. Cf. also 
the preceding note. 

“2 A has s i . g a r (!) and B si. gar. Reading 
of Dr. Jacobsen. 

113 The verb hasdru (hussuru ) appears in connec¬ 
tion with kaskasu (part of the liver, cf. Klauber, 
Pol. rel. Texte , p. lv) and sinnu (tooth). For the lat¬ 
ter cf. CT XII 14b: 5 ( hi-si-rum sa sin-ni ) (Holma, 
Koerperteile, p. 23) and SLT 248 11:7-8 su.gul = 
si-i[n-nu) ha-si-ir-tui, s U . g u 1 . g u 1 = hu-su- 

ra-um. 


114 Restored according to Deimel, SL, 78/31 (Ref¬ 
erence of Dr. Geers). 

115 The gloss appears only in A. 

116 A has z a g . mb. Dr. Geers referred me to 
Ur III references which show that zag.u and 
zag.su have the meaning “to mark, designate 
by a mark.” Another interpretation is offered by 
Deimel, SL, 332/111: zag.x, “tithe.” Cf. also 
n. 129. 

117 A has here and in the following lines ganam, 
“ewe,” while B and O show uz, “she-goat,” in 
the same entries. I adopted ganam accepting 
h z in equations based solely on the text C. 
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a o 

c 

gan&m.u.tu 


[ 1 

a o 

c 

ganam.nu.u.lu 


1 . ] 

190 a o 

0 

f g a n & m . s i 1 a 4 . [d] u . 

a 118 

sa bur-sa 

a o 

0 

f ganam.sila 4 .sub. 

b a 

[ ]i l[a ] ur 

a o 

0 

f ganam.sila 4 .hul. 

M a 

[ ] H } 


C 

[u z]. 1 b . g i g 


no entry 


c 

[uzj.sa.sur 


no entry 

195 

c 

uz.gag.sub.b a 119 


no entry 


c 

uz.ga Jub.b a 119 


no entry 


c 

uz.ur 5 .Sub.ba 


no entry 


c 

uz.babbar 


no entry 


c 

u z . g e 6 


no entry 

200 

c 

u z . s as 


no entry 


c 

uz.gun.a 


no entry 


c 

11 z . s i g 7 . s i g 7 


no entry 


c 

u z , s u . g i 


no entry 


c 

u z . s u . g i. n a 


no entry 

205 o b 

c 

u z . [s i 1 ] a 4 . 2 120 


sd tu--a-m[i] 

o b 

e 

11 z . [s i 1] a 4 .3 120 


sd [tak]-si-i 


c 

u z . g [&, . g i g . d U 11 ] . g a 

no entry 


c 

u z . n a . g a . [g i g . d Un . g a] 121 

no entry 


C 

u z . s a m . a(!) 


no entry 

210 

C 

ii z . g a n b a 


no entry 


c 

u z . s i . [t U 12] 122 


no entry 


C 

uz.si.nu.t [ 1112 ] 


no entry 


C 

5z.Hu.nu.me.a 


no entry 


C 

uz.p.nu.me.a 


no entry 

215 a b 

C 

mas 


u-[ri-su] 

a B 

C 

m a § . g a 1 


su lum 

a B 

c 

mas.sag.kal 


a-sd~[ri~du] 

a b 

c 

mas.zii 


ka-a[z-za-zu) nz 

a b 

c 

m a '.zu.ra.ah 


ku-z[a-zu] 

220 a b 

c 

m a & , s i g 7 . s i g 7 124 


n [ ] 

b 

c 

m a s . s ue . 1 a 125 


ii~ri-[su ] 

B 

c 

mas.DU 


su -u 

b 

c 

m a .du 


li-l[i-du] m 

b 

c 

(H) raas.nit a 127 


ta-as-[su] 

225 b 

c 

mds.kur.ra 


u~ri-[su sadi] 

0 

c 

mis.gab 


no entry 

o 

c 

m a . g a b . r i 


no entry 

b 

c 

mas.m'g.du. a 128 


II da-[ ] 

118 Restored 

according to SLT 46 111:6 ff. Du 

121 The spelling of this and the next entry is irregu- 

stands here for 

d h ; cf. my “Eames Coll.” index, 

lar; cf, n. 110. 


s.v. “d a 








122 Perhaps dz 

.si . [gar] , following \, 176, 

119 C has 

i here hi instead of gag, and bi in- 

128 Cf. for this 

equation n u m z ^ka = za-qi-ti 

stead of g a 

-. Cf. n, 44 for these corrections. 

(“Zahn/Beissfliege") of the XVth tablet (Lands- 




berger. Fauna , p. : 

133), where 11. 315 and 318 corre- 




spond to 218-19 of our text. B has ki-\ 1. which 

120 B has 

in 

these two lines fi z . 2/3 . t a . a< = 

Dr, Geers restores 

to ki-[iz-zu], referring to Deimel, 

sd { ]. 



SL, 76/12 (correct 

u r u to 3w). 
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ewe which has (already) lambed 

[ ] 


ewe which has not (yet) lambed 

[ ] 

190 

ewe big with lamb 

which [ ] 


ewe which has miscarried 

[ ] 


ewe .... 

[ ] 


sick [she-goat] 

no entry 


[she-goat] sick of diarrhea 

no entry 

195 

[she-goat] seized with a constriction 

no entry 


[she-goat] seized with a cutaneous disease 

no entry 


she-goat seized with a lung disease 

no entry 


white she-goat 

no entry 


black she-goat 

no entry 

200 

brown she-goat 

no entry 


dappled she-goat 

no entry 


yellow she-goat 

no entry 


old she-goat 

no entry 


normal she-goat 

no entry 

205 

she-goat giving birth to two lambs 

of twins 


she-goat giving birth to three lambs 

of triplets 


monstrous/ominous she-goat 

no entry 


monstrous/ominous she-goat 

no entry 


bought she-goat 

no entry 

210 

she-goat of a (fixed) price 

no entry 


she-goat which has horns 

no entry 


she-goat which has no horns 

no entry 


she-goat which has no hu 

no entry 


she-goat which has no hu 

no entry 

215 

goat 

goat 


full grown goat 

(loan-word ending in -lum) 


leading/first goat 

leader 


gnawing goat 

gna[wer] 


gnawing goat 

gna[wer] 

220 

browsing (?) goat 

ditto [ ] 


bearded goat 

goat [ ] 


goat capable of begetting 

(loan-word ending in -u) 


goat capable of begetting 

bre[eder] 


male goat 

buck 

225 

mountain-bred goat 

[moun] tain-goat 


breast-goat (?) 

no entry 


goat as a gift 

no entry 


goat as a present 

ditto [ ] 


124 Landsberger s translation of the parallel pas- ‘beard.’ Dr, Jacobsen pointed out that such a pronun- 

sage as "gruene Fliege” is very unlikely. In “Eames ciation is also attested by Ana ittisu Vllth tablet 

Coll.” I discussed the semantics of two homonymous 111:20-21 (Landsberger, MSL, I p. 101): s a . t e . n a 

Sumerian verbs: s i g? ; cf, index, s.v. bi.in.mu = ‘the beard on his cheek 

iz5 With regard to this equation I have to quote caused to grow, 
the following interesting communication by Dr. Geers 126 Restored according to 1. 260. 

and Dr. Jacobsen: “The Old-Babylonian * Vorlaufer 

gives in this neighborhood a mas.za.la, which H has ma§ * nita;C has fa-as-1 j. For 

should therefore correspond to the mas.sue.la tassu cf. Landsberger, AfO, X, 159. 

and furnishes a value za, s a for the sign ka + sa, Cf. Deimel, SL , 597/214. 
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b o 

[m a s] . z a g . su 129 

u-[ri-m ] 

230 b o 

[mas.sa.ke’s.d a 130 

mi-[ ] 

C 

m&s.nig.mussa 

no entry 

C 

mas.nig. [pe]se.a 

no entry 

c 

m d s . n 1 g . [ ] 

no entry 

c 

mds.[ ] 131 

no entry 

235 c 

m a § . s [a i\?) . ] 

no entry 

c 

m [a s . ] 

no entry 

c 

[m a § . ] 

no entry 

c 

m a § . [ ] 

no entry 

c 

m a s . [ ] 

no entry 

240 C a (E) 

s i 1 a 4 

pu-ha-du 

C a (E) 

s i 1 a 4 . g a 

II si-zib 

c 

sila 4 .ga.nag.a 

si-iz-ba-[nu ] n2 

c 

sila 4 .ga.nag.a 

n [ i 

c 

sila 4 .ga.nag.a 

hi [ i 

245 c 

[s i]l a 4 . [m] a s 

no entry 

c 

[s i]l a 4 . [e]bur 133 

no entry 

c 

[s i 1 a 4 . e n . t e . n a] 

no entry 

c 

249-55 

[s i 1 a 4 . a.lum] 134 
Missing. 135 

no entry 

256 c a 

s i 1 a 4 . [ii z] 

pu-[ha-du] 

c a 

sal . s i 1 a 4 . [u z] 

pu-[hat-tu] 

c a 

s i 1 a 4 . n i m 136 

hu-ra-pu 

c a 

sal . s i 1 a 4 . n i m 136 

hu-rap-tu 

260 c a 

s i 1 a 4 . du 136 

lil-li-du 

cab 

SAL . s i 1 a 4 . DU 136 

lil-li-tUi 

cab 

SAL . AS . QAR 

u-[ni-qu] 

coo 

[SAL. AS.QAR ] 

no entry 

coo 

[SAL. AS.QAR ] 

no entry 

265 coo 

266-74 

[sal. as.qar . n a m . e n . 
Missing. 

n a] 137 ha-nu-u 

275 coo 

[sal.A s.Q a . d a g a 1(?)] 138 

e-ri-is-ti 

coo 

[SAL. AS.QAR ] 

no entry 

cab 

[SAL.As].QAR . U S . Z U 

pi-ti-tUi u9 

cab 

[sal], as.qar . u . n u . z u la p[i-ti-tu] uo 

cab 

sal. as.qar . a m a §(!) 

su-pu-ri-tut 

280 a b 

gu 4 

al-pi lAl 

a b 

a m 

ri-i-[mu] 

o o (H) 

gu 4 .d b 142 

mi-i-rui 

a b (H) 

gu 4 .nind a 143 

bi-i-rui 

o o (H) 

gu 4 . 

lu-u 

129 B has zag.LA 

; cf. n. 116. 

133 Restored following SLT 35 rev II:9ff, (Dr. 
Geers). The reading ebur in 1. 246 is necessitated by 

139 Dr. Geers refers me to SLT 46 III: 33 mas.- 
s a . s i r . s i r ir . 

the following entry. For summer and winter lambs 
cf. Landsberger, AfO, X, 157, and n. 76. 


131 The lacuna between 11. 234 and 239 is to be 
filled with the entries of SLT 46 111:30 ff. 

132 Landsberger’s restoration. For the original 
Sumerian entries cf. 11. 342-44. 


134 For a.lum describing plants and animals cf. 
my “Eames Coll.” index, s,v. 

135 In C the last two entries have not entirely dis¬ 
appeared: [ ]-6a-[ ] and [ ]-un-[ ] are preserved 
in the Akkadian column. 
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marked goat 

go[at ] 

230 

.... goat 

[ ] 


goat as dowry 

no entry 


goat as gift 

no entry 


goat [ ] 

no entry 


goat [ ] 

no entry 

235 

goat [ ] 

no entry 


g[oat ] 

no entry 


[goat ] 

no entry 


goat [ ] 

no entry 


goat [ ] 

no entry 

240 

lamb 

lamb 


suckling lamb 

ditto milk 


milk-fed lamb 

milk-drinker 


milk-fed lamb 

ditto [ ] 


milk-fed lamb 

third time [ ] 

245 

male lamb 

no entry 


summer lamb 

no entry 


winter lamb 

no entry 


A.LUM-lamb 

no entry 

249- 

-55 Missing 


256 

male lamb 

male lamb 


female lamb 

female lamb 


early /spring lamb, male 

early (lamb) 


early/spring lamb, female 

early (lamb, female) 

260 

mature male lamb 

able to breed 


mature female lamb 

able to be bred 


kid 

kid 


[kid ] 

no entry 


[kid ] 

no entry 

265 

[fattened kid] 


266- 

-74 Missing 


275 

[bred/full kid] 

bred (kid) 


[kid ] 

no entry 


[ki]d which knows the male 

opened 


[k]id which does not know the male 

not opened 


kid of the fold 

folded 

280 

ox 

ox 


wild ox 

wild ox 


bull 

bull 


bull-calf 

bull-calf 


ox 

ox (literary term) 


136 C interchanges 11. 258-59 and 260-61. 

137 Restored according to 1. 73. 

»38 Restored according to SLT 46 IV: 10 
139 B has pi-ti-ti. 

B and C have la II. 

141 B has al-pa [ ]. 


H 2 This line appears also in the so-called “Vocabu¬ 
lary Long” published by Bezold in Festschrift Leh- 
mann-Hauptf' Lines 13-17 of this text run: 

g U4 . a b mi-i-[ru] (cf. 1, 282) 

g u 4 . n i n d a mi-i-[ru) (cf, 1 . 283) 

g U4 . g i s . d h . a (cf. 1 . 8 ) 

gU4.gis.tag.ga mi-[i-ru 1 (cf. 1. 293) 
n i n d a mi-[i-ru ] 

For the term g U4. & b cf. also my MC index, s.v. 

143 Cf. preceding note. 
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285 a o 

[g IH ■ ] 

[ ] a-lap 

a o 

[g U 4 . ] 

[ ]-ku 

a o 

[g u 4 . ] 

[ ]-is~tu4 

a o 

[g u 4 . ] 

[ ]-ru-ii 

a o 

[g U 4 . ] 

[ )-lu-u 

290 a o 

[g u 4 . ] 

i / 

A o 

gu 4 . u d(!) . d i ri g 144 

at-ta-ri 

a o 

g u 4 . [ ] 

[ i 

a o 

gu 4 .gis.tag.g a 145 

sd [ ] 

a o 

g u 4 . [ ] 

sa si-tu mah-[ ] 

295 a b 

[g u 4 . ] . b a 1 

[ ]-nu 

Ab 

g U 4 . TU 146 

gu-uk-kal-la-an 147 

a b 

gu 4 .[sa].g a 148 

qul-li-zu 

Ab 

g u 4 . s u . g i 

si-i-bi 

a b 

[g u 4 . s u] . g i. n a 

SXJ ku 

300 Ab 

g u 4 . m a h 

a-lim-bu-u m 

o B 

gu 4 . a 1 im 

q-lim-bu-u lbQ 

a B 

g u 4 . £ . 1 £ 151 

pu-ta-ri 

a B 

gu 4 . §e 

ma-ru-u 

a B 

g u 4 . s e . s i g 5 . g a 

II damqa 

305 a B 

gu 4 .sa.sa 

kar-sd-nu-ii m& 

a b 

gU4.ti.ti 

Qi-la-nu-ti 

a b 

g u 4 . [k u]§(?) . b i . n d 152 

[ ]-mu-{ ] 

a B 

g u 4 . s a 7 . a 153 

ba-nu-u 

a B 

g u 4 . a n . n a 

e-lu-ti 

310 a B 

g u 4 . a 1 i m 

ku-sa-riq-qu m 

a b 

gu 4 .dumu.an .11 a 155 

a-[lu]-u m 

a B 

gu 4 .sag.ki.babbar 

a-lap pu-ut-su ba.at 157 

a B 

g u 4 . k u n . b i g ie . 158 

sa sal-mat m 

a b 

[g 11 4 ] . a 160 

[al]ap me-e 

315 a b 

gu 4 .i[ d] 

II na-a-[ri] 

a b 

gu 4 .[bar].mu l 161 

[ ] 

a b 

g [U4 • ] 

[ ] -su(?)-nu 

a o 

gu 4 .[ ] 

[ i 

a b 

gu 4 .[ ] . SUN 

alap [ ]-la-nu 

320 a B 

g u 4 . s i g 

up-pu-lu u2 

a B 

g u 4 . nim 

har-pu 

AB 

gm.sig.ga 

en-M 

a B 

g u 4 . k a*l a . g a 

dan-nu 

a o 

g*u 4 . s u . t i. a 

[ ] 

325 o B 

g u 4 . s%n a r . § u m 

a-lap ma-a-a-al-tu 4 m 


144 Deimel, SL, 297/85 has gU4.ud.dirig.ga 
= at-ta-ri . 

145 Cf. my MC index, s.v. “gistaggft." 

i45 A seems to have sab instead of tu. Perhaps to 
be emended: gu 4 ./gukkal/.tu. Cf. n. 27, 

147 B has gu-uk-kal-la-nu. 

148 Restored according to K 11377 :5 ( CT , XIX, 
PL 4) but cf. g U 4 . § §. . g U4, discussed by Meissner, 
BAWb, II, 61. 

149 Hence: gusuginakkH, but cf. n. 83. 


150 1 take alimbu (reading after Landsberger, 
Fauna , p. 93, n. 1) as a learned loan-word from a 
Sumerian alim/alip, which itself is an Akka¬ 
dian loan-word in that language (“ Riiekentlehnung ”). 

isi SLT 46 IV: 29-31 has three entries beginning 
with g U 4 . & . [ 3 . Connect with the musical 

instrument a . 1 a (Deimel, SL, 334/166) with re¬ 
gard to the well-known bull-headed harp of Ur? 

rna of. the equation a 1 i m = kar-sa-nu-u in the 
Sumero-Akkado-Hittite vocabulary KBo I 52:11. 
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285 [ ] 


290 [ ] 

spare ox (for the plow) 
ox [ ] 

ox for the sacrifice 
ox [ ] 

295 [ ] 

oxherd 
old ox 
[nor]mal ox 
300 big ox 
wisent 

barley-(fed) ox 
fine barley-(fed) ox 
305 well fed ox 

ox with (protruding) ribs 

beautiful ox 
heavenly ox 
310 wisent 

ox coming from heaven 
ox with white front 
ox with black tail 
water ox 
315 river ox 

ox [ ] 

ox [ ] 

ox [ ] 

320 late/fall ox 

early/spring ox 
weak ox 
strong ox 

ox received as a loan 
325 ox for the marsum 

152 B has only g u 4 . n a . 

153 A has [g iu . s] i g 7 sa 0) . a . 

154 A has ki-sa-r[i\-gi. 

155 A has g u 4 .gal =[ ]-w; B, gu 4 . dumu . - 

an.na = o-[ ]. Correct gal into dumii? 

158 Cf. Deimel, SL, 297/20: g u 4 . a n , n a = 
a-lu-u. 

157 So according to B. 

158 Reading of Dr. Geers. 


ox [ ] 


spare (ox) 

[ 1 

for the [ ] 

whose si{u is [ ] 

[ . ] 

with gukkallti -design (?) 

oxherd 

old 

(loan-word ending in - ku ) u9 


fattened 

ditto fine 

with big belly 

with (protruding) ribs 

[ ] 

beautiful 

eM-demon 

wisent 

aM-demon 

ox whose front is ... . 
which is black 
water ox 
river ox 


ox [ ] 

late (ox) 
early (ox) 
y^eak 
strong 
[ 1 

ox for the maialtu- wagon (?) 

159 A has zib-bat-s[u qal-mat], “his tail [is black].” 

160 Dr. Geers restored this and the next line. 

161 Cf. ab.bar.mul in the “ Vorl&ufer ” 
SLT 59:6. The Akkadian entry Deimel, SL, 74/264 
does not fit in here. 

162 A seems to have l]-pi~lu, 

183 For majaltu as part of a wagon Dr. Jacobsen 
refers me to 11.-h. Vth tablet 1.60 ff. (Meissner, 
AOTU, I, 22, 11. 80 ff., p. 32). 
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a B 


g u 4 . gi§ m a r . g 1 d . d a 

II e-ri-qum lu 

a b 


g u 4 . z i. i n . g i 

II ku-ll-[ ] 

a b 


gu 4 .da.a.a.su 

da-[ ] 

a b 


g u 4 . m u . 4 

t i 

330 a b 


g u 4 . [ m u] . 3 

t ] 

a 


[g u 4 . m u] . 2 

[ i 

a 


[g u 4 . m u] . 1 

[ i 

a 

(H) 

4 b 

ar-hu 

a(?) 

(H) 

4 b . s i 1 a m 

lit-tUi 

335 a 


ab.gar.ra 

II [ ] 165 

a 


[ab. ] 

[ i 

a 


ab.u.ki.mu.un. mus 

[ ] 

a 


[4b. ] 

[ i 

a 


a b . u(!) . t u 

11 [ 1 

340 A (E) 


a m a r 

bu-u-ri 

A (e) 


a m a r . g a 

II si-iz-bu [,] 166 

a 


[a m a r] . g a . i. k u . e 

II II ik-ka-lu(!) m 

A 


amar.ga.i.nag.e 

II II in-ni-qa(!) m 

A 


a m a r . g a . i. kx+ud . e 167 

II II i-na-as-su-u 

345 A 


amar.suh.su!} 

me-lu-la-a-a m 

A 


amar.ban.da 

iq-du 

a 


[a m a r . k a] 1 a . g a 

dan-nu 

a 


amar.su.kala.g a 169 

[ ) 

a 


[a m a r . ] . k a 1 a 

n [ i 

350 a 


[a m a r . z u] . z u 170 

lum-mu-[du] 

a 


[a m a r . ] 

[ ] 

b (J) 


amar.u 4 .eis.§s 

bu-ur es-se-e-sti 

b (J) 


amar.u 4 .sar 

II ar-hu 

B(J) 


anse 

i-me-ri 

355 B (J) 

(H) 

a n s e du - as sa l i b i r 

a-ga-lu 

0 

d 

[d] u r . t u [r] 

[ ] 

B (J) 

d 

ans e giga su.MUL 172 

pa-ru-u 

B 

D 

anse.nun.na 

da-am-da-{am) -mu 

B 

D 

anse.gir.nun.na 

ku-da(n)-nu 

360 a B 

D 

anse.nig.la 

i-me-ri si-mit-tu 4 173 

a B 

d 

a n s e . b 4'r . 14 174 

II su-ru-du 17b 

AB 

D 

anse. gi ®g u . z a 

II ku-us-su-u m 

a B 

D 

anse. gi§ g i g i r 

II nar-kab-tUi 177 

a B 

D 

anse. gi ®m a r . g 1 d . d a 

II e-riq-qu 17s 

365 a B 

D 

anse.a.ba l 179 

di-nu-u 


164 A has sd e-riq-qa. 

165 The Akkadian column of B is partly preserved: 
[ ]-is-qum , [ ]-tum, [ ]-tum; these entries, however, 
are too fragmentary to be connected with the five 
lines of the Sumerian column. 


188 Reading of the Sumerian entry and interpreta¬ 
tion of the Akkadian according to Dr. Geers. Note 
that the IVth tablet of Id = amUu (Meissner, 
MAOG, XIII, No. 2, 41, III: 14) has s a £ . s a li = 
raq-qi-du (cf. our 1. 378). 


168 The last sign in this line looks like “bur," but 
its meaning remains entirely obscure. 

167 A has clearly ka +tjd, but in SLT 37 11:2 we 
have [a] m a r . g a . ka +ud(!) . b a standing prob¬ 
ably for amar.ga.sub.ba. 


48 »This line shows that su.kala is not always to 
be transcribed with 1 i r u (m) (Deimel, SL, 354/278 

a, e, i). 

170 Restored after Deimel, SL, 56/10: gis a pin.- 
z u . z u = lum-mu-du. 
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ox for the wagon 
ox ... . 

ox for the threshing 
ox, four years (old) 
330 ox, three years (old) 
ox, two years (old) 
ox, one year (old) 
cow 

.... -cow 
335 .... -cow 


cow which has calved 
340 calf 

suckling calf 
calf which feeds milk 
calf which drinks milk 
calf which sips(?) milk 
345 restive 

young calf 
strong calf 
strong calf 
[ ] 

350 trained calf] 

[ i 

calf for the essesu -day 
calf for the u 4 . s a r -day 
donkey 

355 saddle-donkey 

male donkey of the fold 

mule 

mule 

mule 

360 donkey for the harness 
sumpter donkey 
saddle donkey 
donkey for the chariot 
donkey for the wagon 
365 donkey of the team 


ditto of the wagon 
ditto [ ] 

[ ] 


cow 

cow 

ditto [ ] 


ditto [ ] 

calf (male) 

ditto [ ] milk 

ditto which feeds ditto 

ditto which suckles ditto 

ditto which sips ditto 

playful (calf) 

frisky (calf) 

strong 

[ t ] 

ditto [ ] 

train[ed] 

[ ] 

calf for the melm-ceremony 
ditto for the month(ly c.) 
donkey 
racer 171 

[ i 

mule 

mule 

donkey for the harness 
ditto loaded with a pack 
ditto with a saddle 
ditto chariot 
ditto wagon 


171 For agdlu, “Reitesel,” cf. now G. Meier, ZA, 
XLV, 211. 

172 The reading g i g a indicated by our gloss is 
in harmony with Deimel, SL 547/43, where a value 
ending in “ g ” is required. Dr. Geers refers me to 
Ebeling, MAOG, III, No. 3, 35, with the gloss 
kun . g a . 

173 D has im-mir si-lu-u. Meaning? 

174 A has an§e.bar.[ ] .la and D: 
[anse.§]s.bar.la. 


175 Cf. for this translation G. Me'ier in ZA, XLV 
212 n. 

176 A has ku(!)-us-su-u , B Jcu-si-i, and D ku(!)~ 
us-si-i. 

177 A has—for lack of space—only II nar. 

178 A has anse.mar.gld.da =[II e-ri]q-q a . 

179 A omits the sign b a 1 . B has te-nu~ri instead 
of di-nu-u. For (a) . b a 1 with the meaning endtu, 

team, cf. Lautner, Altbabyl. Personenmiete, p. 90, 
n. 302, and p, 91 n. 304; furthermore, Deimel, SL 
334/18-19. 
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a o 

0 

(H) 

anSe.a.ab.b a 180 

i-bi-lu 

0 0 

0 

(H) 

d u r . g i r 5 

sa-nu-u 

Ab 

d 


an§e.gu.d6 

na-gi-gu 

a b 

d 


anse.gu.de 

sa-gi-gu 

370 a f> 

d 


a n § e . g u 4 . u d 181 

ra-qi-du 

Ab 

d 


anse.dingir.ra 

i-me-ri i-lu 

a b 

d 


anse.luga l 182 

II sar-ri 

Ab 

d 


anse.kur.ra 

Sl-SU-U 184 

a b 

d 


anse.edin.na 

pu-ri-mu 

375 a b 

d 


anse.KU. ka(?) . ik . k f d . e 

i-me-ri sa sap-ra pa(f)- 





tu-u m 

a b 

d 


d ft r du.ur 

mu-u-ri 

a b 



diir.gu.de 

na-gi-gu 

a b 



d u r . g u . d 4 

sa-gi-gu 

a b 



[d u r] . g u 4 . u d . g u 4 . u d 

raq-qi-du 

380 a b 



[d u r . g i] r 5 (?) 

ak/q-si-la 186 

a b 



dur.g4.a[ma§ (?)] 

[ ] -mu 

A 



e m e 

a-ta-n[a\ 


GLOSSARY OF NEW, RARE, AND OTHERWISE 
REMARKABLE WORDS AND VALUES 


a (g u 4 ) , 314 
a . g a . z i (u d u), 170 
a.lum (s i 1 a 4 ) , 248 
4 (a n § e) , n. 179 
£ . b a 1 (anse), 365 
£ A£ (gu 4 ) , 302 
a 1 i m (g u 4 ) , 301, 310 
a 1 i m or a 1 i p , n. 150 
amas (read: u . a) , 21, 279 
a n . n a (gu 4 ), 309 
a s x . 1 u m , 12 
b a r . g a 1.1 u m (u d u), 78 
b a r . m u 1. (4 b), n. 161 
b a r . m u 1 (g u 4 ) , 316 
bar. sal . 1 u m (u d u) , 79 
bar.su.ga (u d u) , 80 
b £ r . 1 £ (anse), 361 
b £ r . [.]. 1 £ ( a n s e) , 174 
d a . a . a . § u- (g u 4 ) , 328 
d a g a 1 (sal.as.qar) , 275 
d i m . m a (u d u) , 96 
dingir.mu.pa.da, 128 
d i r i g (g u 4 ), 291 

180 Only partly written in A. 

181 D has [g U4] . u d . g U 4 . u d . 


I. SUMERIAN 

du (m £ ) , 222s 
du (sal) (s i 1 a 4 ) , 260s 
du.us.sa, 355 
du, n. 54 

dumu.an.na (gu 4 ), 311 
d u r . t u r , 356 
6 . g u r u s (u d u) , 92 
ebur (s i 1 a 4 ) , 246 
e n . t e . n a (s i 1 a 4 ) , 247 
£s.b4r.l4(an§e), n. 174 
ezen.i.ku.e(udu), n. 35 
g a , 242s, 341s 
g a (g u b . b a) , 45, 196 
g £ . a m a s (?) (dur), 381 
g £ . g i g . d un . g a , 207 
g4.na.gig.dun.ga, 117s 
gab (u d u , m 4 §), 84, 226 
g a b . r i. a (u d u . m 4 s) , 85, 227 
gag (sub.ba), 44, 195 
gana.gig.dun.ga, 172s 
g a r . r a (4 b), 335 
g i g a , n. 172 
gir, n. 11 

182 The Sumerian list Brit. Mus. 48128:4-6 (CT, 
XIY, PI. 12) lists after a n § e . 1 u g a 1(!) the fol¬ 
lowing items: anse.eri, “donkey belonging to 
a slave,” and anSe.eri.dil.dili, “donkey 
belonging to a singly working slave.” 
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donkey of the Sea-(land) 

(quick) foal 
braying donkey 
braying donkey 

370 hopping donkey 

donkey belonging to a god 
donkey belonging to the king 
mountain-bred donkey 183 
desert donkey 

375 donkey whose .... are open(ed)(?) 
foal 

braying foal 
braying foal 
hopping [foal] 

380 [quick fo]al (?) 

foal of the f[old(?)] 
donkey mare 


camel 

foal 

brayer 

roarer 

hopper 

donkey of a god 
ditto of the king 
horse 

wild donkey 

donkey whose thighs are 
open(ed) (?) 
foal 
brayer 
roarer 
hopper 

[ ] 
mare 


glr.ag.a (udu), 5 

gir. gu.la(udu), 4 
g i r 5 (d u r) , 367, 380 
gi§ g i s s u (udu), 93 
gi s , n. 14 

g i § . d u . a (g u 4 ) , n. 142 
gi§ . tag . ga (gu 4 ) , n. 142, 293 

gis. du.a (udu), 8 
gii.de (a n s e) , 368s 
g h . d 6 (d u r) , 377s 
g u 4 . g a 1 , n. 155 

g u 4 . s a . g a , 297 

g u 4 . u d (a n s e) , 370 

g u 4 . u d . g u 4 . u d (d ii r) , 379 

gukkal, 23,296(!) 

gurus (udu), 90 

gurus (1 u) , n. 6 

har; cf. u • 5 

& £ s , n. 185 

hu , 178s, 213s 

hul . z a (g a n a m) , 192 

f b . 1 £ (gukkal), 26 

f d (g u 4 ) , 315 

ka . s 1 g (udu), 67s 

183 This was most probably the meaning of this 
entry in the original Sumerian list, 

184 B has si-si-i. 


ka+ud (ga), 344 
ka-J-ud . b a , n. 167 
k a 1 a (g) (k i. m a h) , 141 
ki.mah.kala.ga, 141 
k i . s i. g a (udu), 153s 
k i. § a . h a (udu), 155 
kid, n. 185 
kir (udu), 180 
k u (g a) , 342 
ku 5 .ku 5 .da (udu), 29 
kun . g a , n. 172 
kus.bi.n4 (gu 4 ), 307 
1 a 5 . a (udu), 88 
Id.gurus, n. 6 
1 ii . n i g a , n. 6 
1 i p i s , n. 12 
m a h (g u 4 ) , 300 
mus; cf. u . k i. . . . 
mu.pa.da (udu), 127 

na.g^.gig.dun.ga, 208 

n a . r i. g a (udu), 32 
n £ (g u 4 ), n. 152 
nag (g a) , 242s, 343 
n a m . e n . n a , 73s, 265 

185 In this difficult equation Dr. Geers proposes to 
connect ik.kid.e with pa(!?)-tu--d, and to read 
the third (Sumerian) sign as h a s , “thigh.” A has 
clearly ur-ra instead of sap-ra. 

186 B has only [ ]-m. 
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ne . u r . r a (udu), 56 
ni . a g . a (u d u) , 6 
ni.zu.a (u d u) , 86 
nig.du.a (u d u) , 228 
n i g . k k t. suk (udu), 137 
nig.mu.sig 5 .[ ] , 135 
nig.pe s 6 .a (udu), 134 
nig.sa.a, n. 90 
nig a/u , n. 7 
n i g a (Id), n. 6 
n i g u (udu), 2 
p e s 6 , n. 91 
r i. r i. g a (udu), 31 
s a (c/. also z a) , n, 125 
sa.kes.da(mas), 230 
sa. sir. sir (mas), n. 130 
s a 7 (g u 4 ) , 308 
s a d . g a 1, 59s 
s a d . n i m , 57s 
sag.ki.pa.da (udu), 129 
sag.nu.sikil(udu), n. 91 
si. gar, 176, 211(?) 
si.il (udu), 65 
s i. i 1.1 a (udu), 63, 66 
s i g . s u d , n. 19 
s i g 7 . s i g 7 (mas), 270 
s i k i 1. e . [ ] (udu), 130 
s i k i 1 .1 a . t a (u d u) , n. 91 
sil.qum (udu), 94 
s u . g u 1. (g u 1) , n. Ill 
s u 6 .1 a (mas), 221 
s u b . b i (udu), 157 
sub.sub.bi (udu), 158 
s u d u (udu), n. 21 
sug = as x , n. 15 
suh.suh (a mar), 345 


suluhu (udu), 16 
s a . a (g a n a m) , 184s 
s a . g a (g u 4 ) , 297 
s a . g i. g u r 6 , n. 95 
s a . g i. n a , n. 95 
sa.gi.suk, 138 
sa.sur, 43, 194 
s a . s a (g u 4 ) , 305 
s i 1 a m (a b) , 334 
su.gi.na, 104, 204, 299 
su.kala.ga(amar), 358 
su.tag.ga (udu), 145 
su.ur.ra (udu), 159 
sub, 44s, 195s 
sub (g a n a m . s i 1 a 4 ) , 191 
tag, 62 

t a h . li i. a (u d u), 97 

t i. t i (g u 4 ) , 306 

t i r . z u m (udu), 95 

tu, 27,296 

u . a (udu), 21 

u.ki.mu.un. mus/zir , 337 

u 5 (udu), 9 

ud (udu), n. 41 

Ifi u g 6 (udu), 89 

u r 5 . s u b . b a , 46, 197 

U r u . m u ki (udu), n. 60 

z a (cf. also s a) , n. 125 

zag.su, 187,229 

z a g . u , n. 116 

z a g . x , n. 116 

z i . i n . g i (g u 4 ) , 327 

zir; cf. sub mus , 

z i z . a 4 (udu), 87 

z u . z u (a m a r) , 350 


ia-a-el-nu , 33 
ia-lui-[ ], n. 33 
ibilu, 366 
babal libbi, 138 
bibil libbi , n. 95 
agdlu, 355 
izbu, 117, 172 
uzzubu , 118, 173 
ak/q-si-la, 380 
akalu ( sizbu ), 342 
alu , 311 
elu , 309 


II. AKKADIAN 

littidu, 223, 260 
lillittu , 261 
melulaiil, 345 
alirnbu , 300s 
enitUj n. 179 
eneqUj 343 
iqduy 346 
aq/k-si-la, 380 
Uru, 19 
irtii, 84 
arhu , 333 
eristu , 275 


arru f 4 

ussuruj 8, n. 14 
attaru, 291 
btru, 283 
burn , 340 
buqqunu , 67, 80 
bitrd;74: f 92(?) 
bargallum f 78, n. 65 
burru { — burrumu), 101 
barsallicm, 79, n. 65 
magzazu , n. 11 
gukkallu(m), 15, 23 
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gukkallanu) 27, 296 

lipit gate , n. 92 

suppu, n. 41 

garabu , 45 

m$ (a/ap me), 314 

qullizu, 297 

gurusM , 90, n. 73 

mwm, n. 142, 282 

qummanu, 34 

gistaggu , n. 145 

mahhu, 42 

qarnd, 176 

da\iasu], 328 

mihru, 85 

ribbatu , n. 71 

damdam(m)lX , 358 

misitu , 30 

ribaktu( cf. talbaktu), 66 

365 

masgallum , 216 

rakabu, n. 14 

dwM, 81 

maialtu , 325 

rukbu, 56 

zibbanu, 26 

ndgigu , 368, 377 

rakkabu, 9 

&am2, 73, 265 

n. 77 

rami2, 178 

hisirum, n. 113 

nishu, 43 

rapadu , 58, 60 

hussuru, 177 

(sizbu), 344 

raqidu, 370, 379 

hasirtu , n. 113 

ms 144, n. 97 

ra-su-bi , 22 

harib/ptu, 141 

slsw, 373 

sagigu, 369, 378 

hurapu , 258 

sakalu , n. 93 

sugind , 104, n. 83 

huraptu, 259 

suM(f), 17 

suginakku, 299, n. 149 

ftas$, 46 

sikkatu, 44 

sizbanu , 242 

kubbuiu, 28 

sikiltu, n. 93 

si'fw, 294 

kudannu, 359 

silqum , 94 

samnu, 11 

n. 123 

swZe (nesi or barbari), 40s 

sam2, 367 

kuzazu, 219 

sulu{m)hit, 16, nn. 19 and 20 

susummd, 146 

kazzdzu, 218 

samdnu , 57 

sapsu, 75 

kamdsu , n. 77 

supuritu, 279 

sapru, 375 

takmesu, 96 

surudu, 361 

sassa/w, 59 

kisikkd, 153 

p$ (mesti), 54 

* suthu, n. 65 

kusariqqt 2, 310 

putaru, 302 

takd, 97 

kapru, 159 

pasillu , 12 

/a&s$, 204 

takpirtu, n. 105 

pan2, 357 

talbaktu(d. ribaktu ), 66 

kurkurrdnu, 48 

suparruru , 31 

tuniqdnu, 64 

karsanu, 305, n. 15l a 

parru, parratu, n. 65 

tenuru , n. 179 

kisafyhti, 155 

pa£w, 375 

tarasu, n. 76 

kissatu, 87 

si’M, n. 173 

/ass$, 224 

kH, n. 90 

sillanu, 306 

tirsum, 95 

lummudu , 350 

simittu, 360 
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A FISCAL PRACTICE OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


T he great financial centers of the an¬ 
cient Near East—the temple and 
the palace—developed a specific ad¬ 
ministrative technique for dealing with 
the large amounts of incoming tax pay¬ 
ments, religious dues, and various other 
kinds of more or less voluntary gifts des¬ 
tined for the deity or for the king. This 
technique is evidenced by literary docu¬ 
ments covering the period from the sev¬ 
enth century b.c. to the eleventh century 
a.d. which describe these practices in 
Jerusalem (temples of Solomon and of 
Zerubbabel), in Persia (Herodotus on 
Darius I Hystaspes), and in the Egypt of 
the Abbasids. For the correct interpreta¬ 
tion and evaluation of the pertinent docu¬ 
ments, we are indebted to Charles Torrey 
(“The Foundry of the Second Temple of 
Jerusalem,” JBL , LY [1936], 247-60, and 
“The Evolution of a Financier in the An¬ 
cient Near East,” JNES, II [1943], 295- 
301) and to Otto Eissfeldt (“Eine Ein- 
schmelzstelle am Tempel zu Jerusalem,” 
Forschungen und Fortschritte , 1937 , pp. 
163-64). 

In very condensed form this is the evi¬ 
dence. The incoming payments, consisting 
of uncoined silver currency, were dropped 
into a box, the content of which was smelt¬ 
ed in the official foundry. When refined, 
the metal was cast into ingots and deposit¬ 
ed in the treasury. Taxes paid in commod¬ 
ities or in finished products were evaluated 
by an expert official “assayer” in order to 
establish their silver value. While the first 
procedure is, so far, reported from Pales¬ 
tine and Persia, the latter was practiced 
by an Egyptian governor more than a 
millennium later. Only through Torrey’s 


acumen and erudition—aided by philo¬ 
logical indications 1 —was it revealed that 
both procedures belong organically to¬ 
gether. 

It is the purpose of the present note to 
show that this administrative technique 
was also known in Mesopotamia under the 
kings of the so-called Chaldaean dynasty 
and, later on, during the Persian domina¬ 
tion. What seems still more important, 
there is evidence from cuneiform sources 
that both procedures were practiced in 
Babylonia side by side and that they ex¬ 
ercised considerable influence upon the 
commercial and financial life of that 
country. 

From numerous Neo-Babylonian tab¬ 
lets we learn that the administrations of 
the great sanctuaries were continuously 
receiving smaller and larger amounts of 
silver which official and private piety 
poured into their cash boxes. Silver used 
as currency was always (and especially 
in this period) of a rather poor quality, 
and there is no reason to assume that pay¬ 
ments for religious (and fiscal) purposes 
were made with a less debased metal. On 
the contrary, the numerous precautionary 
clauses 2 embodied in contemporary busi¬ 
ness documents had certainly only the ef¬ 
fect of reserving the better alloys for pri¬ 
vate commercial transactions. 

1 The Arabic jihbidh, “ assay er, financier," has 
been traced back, by Torrey, to an old Persian title 
which occurs on a cuneiform tablet from Nippur as 
gitepatu. Cf. for the latter also the Elamite letter 
published and translated -*+ G. G. Cameron in 
JNES, I (1942), 216. 

2 These clauses either attempt to define the quality 
of the silver used, or to be used, in the transaction, 
with a series of technical terms, or they state its 
fineness in exact figures. For a complete discussion of 
these clauses cf. my “Material Culture of the Neo- 
Babylonian Period" (in manuscript), Index, s.v. 
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In order to be able to handle a uniform 
type of silver which would be of higher 
quality than that received, the temple ad¬ 
ministration used to hand over the incom¬ 
ing silver ( irbu) to the smiths of the sanc¬ 
tuary at the end of each month. It was the 
job of the temple foundry to smelt (pata- 
qu) all the miscellaneous silver cuttings, 
rings, wires, objects, etc., into silver in¬ 
gots of a standard size and fineness. This 
can be seen from the references 3 in Strass- 
maier, Camb, 59:1-5 (“1 mina 7 shekel of 
silver, the revenue of the current month 
[ir-bu sd arhi], given to the goldsmith Z. 
for smelting [a-na pi-te-qu]”); Camb, 232: 
1-4 (“[. . . .] mina of silver from the 
revenue (collected) at the gate of the store¬ 
house [ul-tu ir-bi sa bdbi sa e . g u r 7 . 
mes] have been smelted [and] 1 mina 39 \ 
shekel of silver were lost in the refining 
[ina pi-te-qu]”); Pohl, An. or., VIII, 35: 
22-23, etc. In Dougherty, GCCI , I, 359:1 
ff. and 404:1-2, the silver coming from 

3 The following abbreviations are used: AASOR = 
Annals of the American Schools of Oriental Research; 
ABL = R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters; An. or. = Analecta orientalia; ArO = Archiv 
Orientdlny; BBSt = L, W. King, Babylonian Bound¬ 
ary Stones; BIN = Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of J. B. Nies; CT — Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets etc., in the British Museum; EL = 
J. Lewy and G, Eisser, Die altassyrischen Rechtsur- 
kunden vom Kiiltepe; GCCI = Goucher College, 
Cuneiform Inscriptions; JBL = Journal of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis; JNES = Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies; KTHahn — J. Lewy, Die Kiiltepe- 
texte aus der SammJ,ung Frida Hahn; Lutz = H. F. 
Lutz, N eo-Babylonian Administrative Documents 
from Erech; MC = A. L. Oppenheim, “The Material 
Culture of the Neo-Babylonian Period” (in manu¬ 
script); Metr. Mus. — A. B. Moldenke, Cuneiform 
Texts in the Metropolitan Museum; MSL = Materiali- 
en zum sumerischen Lexikon; NBAD = E. W. Moore, 
Neo-Babylonian Business and Administrative Docu¬ 
ments; NRV — M. San Nicoud and A. Ungnad, 
Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden I; 
OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; Strassmaier, 
Nbn, Nbk, Cyr, Camb, Dar — J. N. Strassmaier, 
Inschriften von Nabonidus, Nabuchodonosor, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius, Kdnig von Babylon; TCL = 
Musses du Louvre, Departement des Antiquites 
Orient ales, Textes cuneiformes; TuM — Texte und 
Materialien der Frau Professor Hilprecht Collection of 
Babylonian Antiquities; XJM — University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, The Museum, Publications of the Baby¬ 
lonian Section; = Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
m&ler, Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 


revenues is described as la pi-it-qu, “un¬ 
smelted.” The last two passages mention 
also small quantities of gold received as 
revenue together with silver; another of 
the rare instances of a similar handling of 
gold is reported in Strassmaier, Nbn, 758: 
1-5, “9f shekel of gold, being the revenue 
of the month Aiaru (ir-bi sa ara ^A.) were 
given to E. and (his) goldsmiths 4 for 
smelting ( a-napit-qa).” 

From passages in two letters we learn 
that the cash box was made of wicker¬ 
work and termed qan quppu (Thompson, C T, 
XXII, 131:10-11, “smelt [plur.] all the 
silver which is in the cash box [ma-la ina 
qu-up-pu ]!” and Contenau, TCL, IX, 147: 
6-7 [against Ebeling’s translation in his 
“Neubabylonische Briefe aus Uruk,” p. 
293], “smelt the silver of the revenue [col¬ 
lected] at its gate [i.e., of the temple] [ir-bi 
sd babi-sh pi-ti-iq-[qa\-ni-im-ma\\”). 

For the hot job of smelting the smiths 
used to receive special allowances of al¬ 
coholic beverages. 5 This is attested in a 
group of three documents published by 
Dougherty in GCCI, I, 77:5-8 (“on ac¬ 
count of the smelting of gold”), 129:1-4, 
and 202:4-9, in the latter with the word¬ 
ing: “one dannu-v&t (with beer) for the 
goldsmiths who have smelted the silver 
revenue of the month Aiaru, they have de¬ 
livered. Received together with 3 §indu- 
containers (with beer) on account of the 
smelting ( ina muhhi pi-it-qu).” 

The cash box, quppu and sometimes 
arannu , 6 was placed near the gate of the 

4 The Neo-Babylonian goldsmiths used to work 
in workshops under a still obscure system of partner¬ 
ship with one man only mentioned by name (usually 
“NN and his goldsmiths/apprentices”) in the re¬ 
ceipts, contracts, etc. 

5 For another example cf. Strassmaier, Nbn, 811: 
1-8, “from the month Warahsamnu 24th to Kislimu(!) 
11 th , daily 3 qa of pdsu- beer as allowance to the smiths 
who smelted/reduced the silver-ore ([s]d(/) e(!)-pi-ri 
sd kaspi [i\p(J)-te-qu-nu).” For ep(i)ru, “ore,” cf. 
my MC, Index, s.v. 

6 For this word, which is also used in the Bible 
passages referring to the cash box with lid standing 
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sanctuary, not near the altar 7 as was the 
case in the temple at Jerusalem (II Kings 
12:9). It was under the supervision of 
special officials called amil sa (ina muhhi) 
quppi, “in charge of the quppu” or 
am ®massar quppu , “guardian of the qup¬ 
pu” Most of the pertinent references have 
already been collected by R. P. Dough¬ 
erty in his article on “Cuneiform Parallels 
to Solomon’s Provisioning System/’ in 
AASOR, V, 23 ff. 

While these Neo-Babylonian docu¬ 
ments reflect only a state of affairs much 
like that in the temple at Jerusalem, there 
is another group of tablets showing that 
the secular revenues were handled in ex¬ 
actly the same way. In this respect, how¬ 
ever, our documentary evidence is very 
scanty because the transactions of the 
palace, the main fiscal authority in Meso¬ 
potamia, do not, as a rule, happen to be 
preserved in archives if they were ever re¬ 
corded in writing. But the following pas¬ 
sage from a Neo-Assyrian letter, ad¬ 
dressed to the king, is very revealing 
(Harper, ABL , 1194: rev. 8-10): “this 
silver (with respect to) which I have writ¬ 
ten to the king, comes from revenues (and 
therefore is) not refined nor washed (sa ir- 
bi su-u la qa-li la ma-si) !” 8 

More important evidence comes from 
certain business documents, such as loans, 
promissory notes referring to tax pay¬ 
ments, etc. It is customary in these texts 
to refer to the future values (when the 


beside the altar in the temple at Jerusalem, cf. 
Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, XVI, 
249 and n. 164. For arannu as a piece of furniture 
cf. my MC, Index, s.v. 

7 To illustrate the complexities of the Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian fiscal system it should be mentioned here that 
there was another box in the temple into which the 
royal share of the sacrificed animals was dropped 
(term, tech.: nasdqu; the payment was called massaq- 
tu; cf. my MC, Index, s.v., for references). This box 
was termed quppu sa sarri. 

8 For the exact technical implications of these two 
words I have to refer again to my MC, Index, s.v. 


payments will be due) of certain commod¬ 
ities with the phrase: aid mahiri sa ara ^X 
“(to be paid) according to the rate of ex¬ 
change (valid) in the month X.” 9 Since 
the rates of exchange (i.e., the ratio be¬ 
tween silver and barley or dates, the sta¬ 
ples of Mesopotamian agriculture) were 
subject to seasonal as well as to accidental 
fluctuations, the purpose of this clause is 
quite obvious. We learn more about this 
mahiru (“rate of exchange”) in two isolat¬ 
ed passages in which the scribes, for un¬ 
known reasons, abandon the rigidity of 
the form requirements which characterize 
all legal texts in cuneiform, to write down 
two interesting variants. In Strassmaier, 
Nbn , 807:12, a-ki-i ga[nba(!)] sa(!) 
**(•') gu-up-pi, “according to the rate of ex¬ 
change of the quppu” and corresponding¬ 
ly in Strassmaier, Dar , 484:11, a-ki-i a-ra- 
na sd ara bArahsamni, which is short for 
aki mahiri sa aranni sa ara ^A., “according 
to the (rate of exchange of the) arannu 
in the month A.” 

It is difficult, in my opinion, to escape 
the conclusions which these passages re¬ 
quire us to draw. The use of the terms 
quppu and arannu shows that the secular 
authorities collected tax payments, dues, 
etc., in the same way as did the temple 
organization. Since the Mesopotamian 
economic system was basically agricul¬ 
tural, such payments were, as a rule, made 
in primary commodities which could not 
be dropped into the cash box of the fis- 
cus. 10 Thus the officials guarding the qup¬ 
pu or arannu were quite naturally com¬ 
pelled to become “assayers.” They had to 
evaluate the barley, dates, and other prod- 

9 The month mentioned in this clause is usually 
that of the harvest, rarely (cf., e g., Ungnad, FS, IV, 
8:6) that of sowing. 

10 The obvious comparison with the fiscus Caesaris 
(lit. “basket of the emperor”) was made by San 
Nicold, ArO, VII, 367, n. 2. San Nicold, however, 
failed to see that there were two types of quppu and 
that this comparison is valid only for the quppu Sa 
sarri mentioned above in n. 7. 
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ucts which the farmer delivered to pay his 
taxes. Moreover, it must be assumed that 
the ever fluctuating silver value of these 
commodities had to be established period¬ 
ically by some central office. This, of 
course, entailed some sort of publication 
of the rates of exchange at regular inter¬ 
vals, much as a modern “commodity ex¬ 
change” publishes its list of quotations. 

This “list of quotations” seems to have 
been termed nishu (literally “excerpt tab¬ 
let”) in Babylonian, as I hope to show 
presently. Again, we have to draw upon 
some of the rare but always revealing 
variants to be found in the vast mass of 
Neo-Babylonian business tablets. We 
read, e.g., in Strassmaier, Nbk , 66:8, that 
a certain amount of barley was to be paid 
a-ki-i ni-is-hi sa Al T., “according to the 
nishu of the town T.”; in Clay, UM, 11/2, 
126:14 we have lib-bu-u ni-is-hu sd Nip- 
pur ki , “according to the nisfyu (issued) in 
Nippur”; and, finally, in a group of texts 
dated to the later Persian period, the fre¬ 
quent phrase aki nishi sa mati (also libbu 
nishi sa mati [for references cf. Augapfel, 
Babylonische Rechtsurkunden, pp. 23 and 
111]), “according to the nishu (valid) for 
the entire country.” The translation 
“Landesabgabe” (so Augapfel, ibid.) 
makes no sense in these passages, 11 which 
refer to the rate of exchange according to 
which the loan was to be paid. Most prob¬ 
ably, nishu sa mati is to be translated “ex¬ 
cerpt tablet 12 (containing the quotations 

11 To show that this “list of quotations” was by no 
means an innovation, I have to refer here to the pas¬ 
sage of the series Ana ittisu (2d tablet, 111:33') 
which runs: ganba.su. uru.gim = mahiru ki- 
ma qdt dli, “rate of exchange according to the ‘list’ of 
the city” (cf. Landsberger’s commentary in MSL, I, 
125). Thus this institution can be traced back as far 
as the time of the dynasties of Isin and Larsa. 

12 For the meaning “excerpt tablet” (with legal 
connotations) cf. from the Neo-Babylonian period 
the kudurru, King, BBSt, No. XXIV, p. 98:42, and 
Clay, BIN, I, 37:1-4; furthermore, W. Eilers, in 
OLZ, XXXIV (1931), 930, nn. 3 and 4. Nishu has 
many other meanings which still have to be eluci¬ 
dated. Cf. the inconclusive discussions of Koschaker 


issued by the quppu/arannu- office and 
valid, or binding) for the (entire) coun¬ 
try.” 

All these formulations, however, repre¬ 
sent only abbreviations of the more com¬ 
plete formula which happens to be pre¬ 
served on the tablet Krueckmann, TuM , 
II/III, 113:6-8: “If he does not pay the 
silver (of the loan), he will give barley (in¬ 
stead) according to the excerpt-tablet 
(with quotations) which A and B (repre¬ 
sentatives of the creditors[?]) will (them¬ 
selves) excerpt in Babylon ( a-ki{!)-i ni-is- 
hi sa ina Bdbili ki A u B i-na-as-sa-hu) . In 
this special case the cautious creditors 
themselves claim the right to establish the 
correct rate of exchange by making an ex¬ 
cerpt of the more complete list of quota¬ 
tions as issued by the collector of revenues 
in Babylon. 13 


( Zeitschrift d. Savigny-Stiftung, Rom. Abt. LIX, 
651, n. 3), San Nicold ( NRV , I, 707) and Ungnad 
(Glossar to NRV, I, 112-13). Cf. also my MC, 
Index, sub “nishu,” “nisihtu ” and “ nusahu .” 

is In this context another variant should be quoted. 
The tablet Strassmaier, Nbn, 344:3, speaks of dates 
which are to be paid a-ki e-te-qu sd s “according 
to the etiqu of the town S .,” and the same word re¬ 
curs in the le “+ Thompson, C T, XXII, 44:13-14 “ (do 
not load the dates on the ship) al-la ki-i e-ti~iq-su i-ba- 
ds-su-u if there is not a (favorable) etiqu for them.” 
The meaning “rate of exchange” suggests itself easily, 
but it does not seem to be in harmony with the 
etymology of the term {etiqu = “to proceed, to march 
forward, to pass over, etc.”). We have, however, in 
Contenau, TCL, XII, 40:8-9 the phrase ( kaspa) ana 
etiqu etiqu (a “*+ TCL , XIII, 184:14), which means 
“to lend money for overland business activities” in 
order to finance buying or selling expeditions (Moore, 
NBAD, p. 49,inexactly “to use silver in transactions”). 
The same phrase can also be found in Moldenke, 
Metr. Mus., 13:8 {sa a-na e(!)-te{!)-qu{!) i-ti-iq), and 
Strassmaier, Nbk, 300:10, while the variant kaspa 
etiqu appears -+ Thompson, CT, XXII, 105:13-14, 
Lutz, I, 15:7, etc. For references from the so-called 
Cappadocian tablets cf. Lewy, EL, I, 108:7-10, Lewy, 
KTHahn, 7:7-10, CCT, I, la: 12, etc. This material 
is still too small and the references too uniform to per¬ 
mit interpretation, but it seems that the risks of over¬ 
land business ventures have been carefully evaluated 
in Mesopotamia according to the specific nature of 
the business involved (type of merchandise, destina¬ 
tion, dangers of transportation, foreign markets, etc.). 
It does not seem outside of the range of probability 
that these chances and the fluctuations of the perti¬ 
nent rate of discount were reflected in concrete figures 
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To sum up, it can be said that practi¬ 
cally all the details of the evidence collect¬ 
ed by Torrey and Eissfeldt from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Arabic sources can be traced 
back to Mesopotamian institutions. Here 
we have been able to determine the two 
main functions of the person or the office 
in charge of the cash boxes into which 
were flowing either taxes or pious offer¬ 
ings : first, to have the silver smelted peri¬ 
odically in order to obtain a better and 
more uniform metal—this is exemplified 
in Mesopotamia (temple and palace), Pal¬ 
estine (temple), and in Persia (palace); 
second, to establish either periodically or 
on special occasions the silver value of 
commodities or of finished objects which 
were delivered to pay taxes—this is at- 


so that etiqu, “progress of an expedition, expedition, 
business venture,” assumed the connotation “ratio, 
value,” or the like. 


tested in Mesopotamia (palace) and in the 
Egypt of the Abbasid caliphs (palace). In 
Mesopotamia alone a “list of quotations” 
was made public regularly to establish the 
silver value of certain commodities. 

From this state of affairs it is indicated 
that the above-described administrative 
technique migrated from Babylon to the 
Persian Empire and from there to Jeru¬ 
salem (cf. n. 1 for the pertinent philologi¬ 
cal evidence). The parallel episode report¬ 
ed from the Solomonic temple poses cer¬ 
tain problems 14 which could be brought 
nearer to a solution by assuming a com¬ 
mon legacy of fiscal and administrative 
techniques which unites, in varying de¬ 
grees, all the sanctuaries of the ancient 
Near East. 

Iranian Institute 
New York City 

“ Cf. n. 6. 
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THE GOLDEN GARMENTS OF THE GODS 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


T he ritual clothing of the images is 
an important and very old feature 
of the Mesopotamian cult 1 which 
has never been made the subject of a spe¬ 
cial investigation. The present study will 
deal with only one aspect of this subject 
matter: the use of “golden garments” as 
sacred vestments for the gods and, in 
Assyria, as vestis regia. Although the cune¬ 
iform texts refer rather cursorily and only 
in a few instances directly to such gar¬ 
ments, I hope to show that enough in¬ 
direct evidence is available to study with 
some success the nature of these garments 
and their technological background. In 
order to achieve this, the philologist has to 
take cognizance of the archeological ma¬ 
terial, which, happily enough, is espe¬ 
cially abundant for the very period which 
yields most of the textual evidence. Apart 
from the words used to denote these 
“golden garments,” we also have at our 
disposal their representations in the works 
of Mesopotamian art as well as actual 
remnants thereof. Under these circum¬ 
stances the approach characterized by the 
phrase W orter und Sachen can be fully 
utilized. 

Direct references to garments of gold 
can be found only twice, in a date-formula 
preserved on a group of tablets excavated 
in Tell Asmar and in a passage of the well- 
known inscription of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity 2 of the Kassite king Agum-kakrime. 

i Cf., e.g., Landsberger, Kult. Kalender, pp. 117 f., 
and my remarks in The Wilberforce Eames Babylonian 
Collection (“AOS,” XXXII, [Baltimore, 1949]), 13 f., 
and in the still unpublished The Material Culture of the 
Neo-Babylonian Period (index sub lubustu ), where the 
pertinent material from the temple archives of the 
Neo-Babylonian period is discussed in extenso. 

2 Doubt in the authenticity of this document has 
been expressed by Landsberger in MAOC, IV, 312. 


The date-formula occurs on tablets from 
Eshnunna and has been published by 
Jacobsen in Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacob¬ 
sen, The Gimil Sin Temple and the Palace 
of the Rulers in Tell Asmar (= “OIP,” 
Vol. XLIII [Chicago, 1940]), p. 195. It 
runs as follows: m u te-di-qum guL 
kin d T i s p a k , “year (called): the 
tediqum garment [cf. below] of gold of/for 
the god Tishpak.” The inscription of 
Agum-kakrime is published in V R, PI. 33 
(K 4348 + 4149 + S 27) with an addi¬ 
tional fragment (Rm 505) in R. C. 
Thompson, The Epic of Gilgamesh , PI. 
XXXVI. It mentions golden garments in 
Column II, lines 28-35, in the following 
context: 4 gu.un [guskin.s]a 5 
d Marduk u d Sar-pa-ni-tum lu-u ad-di-nu- 
ma lu-bu-us4a ra-bi-ta g u s k i n . s as 
d Marduk u Sar-pa-ni-tum lu-u-lab-bi-su- 
nu-ti-ma, “I gave four talents of reddish 
gold for (the fabrication of) a garment for 
Marduk and Sarpamtum and (thus) clad 
Marduk and Sarpamtum in a gala-gar¬ 
ment 3 of reddish gold.” 

Another pertinent reference is con¬ 
tained in a historical inscription of the 
Neo-Babylonian period. The stela of 
Nabonidus in the Museum in Istanbul (cf. 
Langdon-Zehnpfund in “VAB,” IV, 35 ff. 
and 270 ff.) reports in a passage, which is 
partly broken, on the dedication of costly 
garments (called again tediqu) for Ea and 
the divine couple, Nabu and Tasmetum. 
Column VIII:x+l-x+15 reads: “[. . .] 
godhead [. . .] the surface ( zimu ) of which 
was made shining with [previous stones 

3 For this meaning of rabu cf., e.g., lubsu rabti and 
maialu rabu in Thompson, Epic of Gilgamesh, PI. 
XXVIII, 11. 38 and 41. 
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and gold, I arranged magnificently for Ea 
. , . Nabu . . . Tasmetum as a tediqu gar¬ 
ment (befitting) their great godhead.” 
Though the context is broken, it can be 
taken to indicate that the tediqu (cf. be¬ 
low) for the clothing of these images was 
decorated with beads of precious stones 
and with gold. 

None of the quoted passages indicates 
in any way the technique or specific form 
in which the gold was used in connection 
with the mentioned garments. The tablets 
originating in the offices of the temple ad¬ 
ministrations in the Neo-Babylonian pe¬ 
riod, however, contain a number of ref¬ 
erences which, as will be shown presently, 
shed light on the nature of these garments 
of gold. See first the text Dougherty, 
“GCCI,” II, 133:1-6 (Kandalanu, 17th 
year): 561 a-a-ri 560 te-en-si-ia napfyar 
(written pap) 1121 a-a-ri u te-en-si-ia 8§ 
ma.na 2 gin g u § k i n a-di-i tug 
mu-sip-ti k i. 1 a . b i -su-nu y “561 (pieces 
of) aiaru , 560 (pieces of) tensia , together 
1121 (pieces of) aiaru and tensia , their 
weight—together with the (pertinent) 
musiptu-g&nnent —is 8 minas 52 shekels 
of gold.” Another text in the same collec¬ 
tion, “GCCI,” II, 367:1-5 (Kandalanu, 
9th year), has the following figures: “468 
a-a-r[i of gold], 469 te-en-si-i[a of go]ld, 
(together) 937 aiaru and tensia , their 
weight—[together with] their musiptu- 
garment—is [. . .] minas 13 shekels of 
gold.” These two passages disclose that 
the garment termed musiptu (cf. below) 
was provided with a large number of gold¬ 
en objects, ornaments most probably, 
which were denoted respectively by aiaru 
and tensia . 

The meaning of the first term has been 
established as “ Blute ,” i.e., pefcaled flower 
(cf. R. C. Thompson, Herbal , pp. 56 f.; 
Bauer-Landsberger, ZA , XXXVII, 93) 
and by B. Meissner in MAOG, XII, Nos. 
1-2, 54 f., as (golden) ornament in the 


form of a rosette. 4 More difficult is the 
second word, which is listed in Bezold, 
Glossar, p. 294a, with the translation 
“(leinener ev. golddurchwirkter) Uber- 
wurf,” while Meissner, MAOG y XII, Nos. 
1-2, 55, rendered tensia with “Kopfband” 
but left the word without translation in 
his article, “Babylonische Warenpreise” 
(“APAW,” Phil. Hist. Abt., 1936/1), p. 
39, n. 6. From the contexts given above, 
one is bound to assume that the word 
tensia can refer only to a golden orna¬ 
ment comparable with the rosette, to¬ 
gether with which it is always mentioned. 
This observation takes tensia out of the 
context into which Bezold’s Glossar has 
placed it, that is, it divorces it from tumsu y 
tunsuy tunzuy tuzzu , tuzu. These words can 
be traced back to two sources: (a) the gar¬ 
ment tug. t use (written: tiig. 
a.du) = tu-un-su (JRASy 1905, p. 829; 
BM. 81-4-28: rev. 33), referring probably 
to the cloaklike wrap manufactured by the 
craftsman e-pis tu-un-si (“CT,” XIV, 
PI. 45 rev. II:40) 5 and sometimes men- 

4 In this study Meissner neglected to set aside the 
references for a specific type of “golden rosette,” which 
is termed aiar pdni, “front rosette.” This refers to a 
type of decoration of a miter, etc., or also to a head- 
band, both frequently illustrated on Neo-Assyrian re¬ 
liefs: the front part of the tiara is decorated by a large 
(golden) rosette, or such a rosette is held above the 
forehead of a person by means of a fillet. Divine beings 
and kings alone are represented with this “front ro¬ 
sette.” Such an aiar pdni is mentioned, e.g., in Strass- 
maier, Nbn, 1081:1-2: “2 shekels of gold given to E. 
and M. a-na [bat-qa] sd a-a-ri pa-ni [. . .] i.e., for the 
[repair] of the front rosette of [...]”; Nbn , 1095:7: 
l en a-a-[ri\ pa-ni(l)’, Contenau, “TCL,” XII, 39:5: 2 
a-a-ri pa-ni sd d Ga§an.mes. Note, further¬ 
more, Dougherty, “YOS,” VI, 211:2-3, 216:13-14, 
and Strassmaier, Nbn, 1097:1-3, with the following 
context: 32 a-a-ri ina lib-bi 4 gal.mes i e ° gu-un- 
gu-pi-in-ni l en sd muhhi pa-ni, “32 rosettes, among 
them (are): 4 large ones, one with bosses (?) [for gungu- 
pinnu cf. Zimmern, ZA XXXIV, 197; Holma, Kdr- 
perteile, p. 142, n. 4; Ebeling, “VAB,” II, 1411], one 
for the forehead.” For further details concerning this 
use of rosettes of gold cf. my Material Culture, index 
sub aiar pdni and sanhu . 

5 The name of this craftsman recurs in the com¬ 
mentary series har .gud = im-ru-u = bal-lu II R, 
PI. 51, No. 3, plus V R, PI. 32, No. 3 in the entry 1 u . 
kus. (u) . tir-.tir . t a g . g a = e-pis tu-us-si (cf. 
£-+ Langdon in RA, XXXI, 110, n. 1) = liup-pu-u 
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tioned in Middle- (“UM,” II/2, 121:11, 
14, 142:11, etc.) and Neo-Babylonian 
texts (cf. my Material Culture , index sub 
voce); ( b ) to the garment tu-u-zu which 
corresponds in the text L. Matous, LTBA , 
I, 86, cols. 18-16:27, to the Sumerian 
[tug.x].lugal.la.g£ and is ex¬ 
plained as ditto (= qad-la-lu-u) $a sarri 
“linen wrap of the king.” 6 

Before studying the possibility of es¬ 
tablishing the characteristic form of the 
golden ornament called tensia } more ref¬ 
erences for the occurrence of this word 
have to be adduced. The text Strassmaier, 
Nbn , 591:2-3 (Nabonidus, 12th year), re¬ 
cords that gold was given to goldsmiths: 
“for the repair (< a-na bat-qa y 1. 2) of a-a-ri 
[t]e(\)-en-si-i ta-ri-ka-tum [p]i(\)-sa-an-nu 
sa d G a s a n Sip-par * 1 the rosettes and 
tensia —the tarikatum 8 —(from) the pisan- 
nu garment [cf. below] of the ‘Lady of 
Sippar.’ ” See, furthermore, the Neo- 
Babylonian letter Harper, ABL } 498:10- 
14 (R. Pfeiffer, State Letters , No. 252; L. 


together with such craftsmen as the weaver, bow- 
maker, manufacturer of leather objects, basket-weav¬ 
er, and sackmaker. The name of profession huppti (ex¬ 
plaining the har . r a = hubullu term “manufacturer 
of tussu ”) recurs also in von Soden, “LTBA,” II, No. 

1, 111:18, between that for the leather worker and 
the weaver, but it remains a crux because these pas¬ 
sages do not fit the interpretation given *>+ Goetze in 
JCS, I, 182, n. 42. Stamm, “MVAeG,” XLIV, 270, 
leaves the word huppu without translation. 

s The preceding line reads [tug . x] , dingir . 
ra.ge = na-al-ba-su, “[. . . -dress] of the god(s) = 
clothing,’’ which is explained by qad-la-lu-u Id Hi, 
“linen-wrap of a deity.’’ It is worthy of note that the 
Akk. nalbasu which appears, e.g., in Ebeling, “KAR,” 
476:14 and 17 as referring to the dress of the king, is 
considered here to require an explanation. This may 
be taken as indicating that nalbasu was actually a 
technical term denoting a dress for cultic and royal 
use. Cf. below, p. 188, n. 26, for a possible explanation 
of this semantic situation. Cf. also the “group-vocabu¬ 
lary” erim.hus = anantu , 5th tabi. (“CT,” Vol. 
XIX, PI. 13 K 7331: rev 111:1-3 and the dupl. 
“TCL,” VI, Pis. 35 f.) which mentions in one and the 
same section: tu-u-zu , ga-da-lu-u and ga-da-ma-hu. 

7 The text is poorly copied; read ina igi- su-nu in 
1. 5. 

8 For the discussion of this difficult terminus tech - 
nicus, I have to refer again to my Material Culture, in¬ 
dex sub tarikatum. 


Waterman, Royal Correspondence , I, 348 
f.), in which a goldsmith reports: “12 
minas of gold . . . are at my disposal, I 
have made (them) into rosettes and tensu 
(a-na a-a-ru u te-en-su-u) for Sarpamtum.” 

The connection between these golden 
ornaments and the garments mentioned 
in the quoted passages ( musiptum , pisan* 
nu) is illustrated by the following text 
dealing with the same subject matter. 
Dougherty, “GCCI,” II, 69:1-9 (Nabo- 
polassar, 8th year) reads: “700+x ro¬ 
settes of gold, y te-e]n-si-[ia] of gold, their 
weight 9 —including the musiptu- garment 
—is 23 minas sa a-na muhhi d N[a-n]a-a 
il-lu-u, i.e., which are (to be) mounted 
upon (the garment of the image of) Nana, 
172 rosettes of gold and ten-s[i-ia] of gold 
in addition (dirig*" / m ), 1J minas (is) their 
weight, a-na hu-ub-b[i]-i su-ru-du-nu , i.e., 
were taken down for cleaning purposes.” 10 

These passages demonstrate that the 
golden ornaments attached to the gar¬ 
ments could be taken down (surudu as 
against elu) for cleaning or for repair. 
From the fact that the few extant exam¬ 
ples of such ornaments are provided with 
four small holes, or with small metal rings 
on their back (cf. below, p. 188), it can be 
concluded that they were sewed onto the 
fabric. The cleaning of such ornaments is 
also mentioned in Dougherty, “YOS,” 
VI, 117:4-8 (Nabonidus, 8th year): “706 
rosettes of gold, 706 ten-si-i of gold from 
the kusitu garment [cf. below] of Nana, 
are at the disposal of the goldsmith S. a-na 
mi-si-e , i.e. for cleaning.” 11 

9 Text: ki.la.bi.e.ne.ne. Similar “pho¬ 
netic” writings of Sumerian words recur not too rare¬ 
ly in Neo-Babylonian administrative documents. Cf., 
e.g., gi § . b a . a r (“YOS,” III, 147:27), mu.u. 
sag.lugal -+‘BE,” VIII/1 77:1), im.mar. 
da (for: t u) (“BIN,” I, 127:10), sag.di (for: 
d u) (Nbk , 284:4), esemen written ki.e.ne.dI: 
(for: ki.e.ne.di) (“BRM,” II, 22:7), etc. 

10 For hdbu II, “to clean,” cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
Rit. acc., p. 89, n. 2. 

11 The verb mesu cannot refer, in this context, to 
the “washing” (Sum. 1 u h) of metals—that is, to 
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While all these passages refer to deco¬ 
rated garments utilizing two types of 
ornaments: rosettes and tensia, the next 
passage to be discussed shows the rosette 
in combination with an ornament termed 
niphu. Cf. the following line (1. 386) of 
Thureau-Dangin, Une Relation de la 
VIII e campagne de Sargon (“TCL,” Vol. 
Ill): P lu-ba-ri-e <ta>-al-bul-ti iluti^-su 
sa ni-ip-hi guskin ia-ar guskin 
si-bit-su-nu i-na mu-ur-di-e su-ub-bu-tu, “9 
garments of his divine attire, whose sibtu 
were trimmed(?) with golden niphu and 
golden rosettes in rows(?).” 

This passage contains a number of diffi¬ 
cult words: sibtu, murdu, and subbutu. 
The first has been discussed by Ungnad in 
his Glossar zu NRV I, p. 146, and trans¬ 
lated with “Kloppelung” (and “von den 
Spitzen goldener Bliiten,” referring to the 
phrase just quoted. Evidence collected 
from the Neo-Babylonian administrative 
documents and discussed in extenso in my 
Material Culture (index sub voce ) proves 
that the items of divine attire termed, re¬ 
spectively, sibtu and erru 12 are, as a rule, 


their refining—but necessarily to a process of cleaning 
or repolishing to which these golden ornaments were 
periodically subjected. In support of this interpreta¬ 
tion of mesii is the Bogazkoy-passage, “KBo,” I, 
10:12: im-te-si di-ma-a-ti-ia, “he wiped off my tears,” 
when compared with the analogous verse from the 
epic known as “Nergal and Ereshkigal” (cf. Jensen, 
“KB,” VI/1, p, 78, 1. 20): di-im-ta-sa i-ka-ap-pa-ar 
“he wiped off her tears.” 

This meaning of mesu is also attested in the XIXth 
tablet of the series har . r a = hubullu (V R, PI. 15 
rev. 1:2) through the translation of tftg.igi.dft. 
ft r . r a , “fabric, the surface (of which) is scratched 
with reed peg(s)” by mi-su-u, i.e., “roughened.” 

The word m$su, which appears as a synonymous 
expression for huraqu, “gold,” in von Soden, “LTBA,” 
II, No. 1, XV: 19 (also “CT,” Vol. XVIII, PI. 19, 
K 4377:2) cannot be connected (against Ungnad, 
Orientalia, N.S., IV, 296 ff.) with the verb mesu, but 
corresponds to Sumerian m e . a discussed recently 
by Poebel, Miscellaneous Studies (“AS,” Vol. XIV 
[Chicago, 1948]), p. 83, n. q. A precious metal called 
m&su appears, however, in two Neo-Babylonian texts: 
Ungn “+ “VS,” VI, 191:20 ( = San Nicolo-Ungnad, 
“NRV,” Vol. I, No. 797), and Dougherty, “GCCI,” 
II, 25:1 (a goldsmith receives 38 shekels of mi-[e]-\s\u 
for the fabrication of golden objects). 


enumerated immediately before (sibtu) or 
after (erru) the bandeau or ribbon called 
kululu (cf., for the latter, K. F. Mueller, 
“MVAeG,” XLI/3, p. 34; Weidhaas, ZA, 
XLV, 121, n. 13). This fact, on the one 
hand, and the indications given by the 
light weight reported for the sibtu (15-30 
shekels), on the other hand, suggest that 
this term refers to a narrow fillet or the 
like, woven of wool in various colors (as 
the Neo-Babylonian texts indicate). Such 
a ribbon was used as a headband and, 
often, as a border decoration on the mono¬ 
chrome fabrics of Mesopotamia. In the 
present context sibtu seems to denote such 
a border decorated with golden orna¬ 
ments, in fact, rosettes and disks. 13 The 
term murdu remains a hapax (cf. Bezold, 
Glossar, p. 1805). For subbutu in the pro¬ 
posed sense of “bordered’ ’ (cf. German 
einfassen), I may refer to the Assyrian 
letter Harper, ABL, 1203:4-5, describing 
a pitcher for pouring water for washing 
(narmaktu) with the words sa guskin 
sab-bu-ta-tu-u-nu, “which is edged with 
gold.” 

By mentioning rosettes and disks, i.e., 
aiaru and niphu, as decoration of a pat¬ 
terned border-strip sewed onto a mono¬ 
chrome garment, the discussed passage 
sheds some light on the nature of the ob¬ 
jects denoted by tensia . Many of the rep¬ 
resentations of decorated garments on 
Assyrian reliefs show rosettes alternating 
with disks, but often also with small 
square cuts. These squares are either 
blank or have simple geometric designs. 
In a few instances a wall with towers is 
represented (cf. below, p. 186). It is pos- 

12 Cf. Bezold, Glossar, p. 63a: eru, “ein Kleid”; but 
the spelling ir-ri (e.g., in Strassmaier, Camb, 277:11) 
indicates the reading erru (to ereru, “to bind”). Cf. 
also the equation e-ri-ru = lu-ba-ru (V R, PI. 28:35c/d 

= “CT,” Vol. XVIII, PI. 11, K 169:1), probably re¬ 
ferring to the same word. 

13 For this meaning of niphu, cf. Thureau-Dangin 
in RT, XXXII, 42 ff., and Weidner, AfO, IX, 41 
(“Schmuckscheiben’ ’). 
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sible that some, or even all, of the now 
blank squares had been provided with 
various designs ydiich were omitted by 
the artist-mason on account of their small 
size or were painted on the reliefs. The 
term tensia could refer to the character¬ 
istic form of these bracteates but also to 
the ornaments or representations appear- 
pearing on them, even to their function. 
Since no etymological connection for this 
word (perhaps of Aramaic origin: tensia , 
Akkadianized tensu/e) can be established, 
the problem of its interpretation has to re¬ 
main without solution. 

Still, garments decorated with narrow 
rows of small and thin golden bracteates 
in various forms (cf. presently) and sizes 
in applique work could certainly be 
termed “garments of gold,” exactly as the 
garments of the Classical period were 
termed “golden” when decorated with 
embroidery of gold thread or using such 
thread in the warp and/or the weft. 

The sewing-on of the golden ornaments 
is referred to in the text Dougherty, 
“GCCI,” I, 59:6-8 (Nebuchadnezzar II, 
22d year), which reports on payments 
made to the goldsmiths sd muhhi ha-te-e 
[sd] a-a-ri u te-en-se-e , “who are in charge 
of the hatu of the rosettes and tense.” The 
same verb seems to recur in the text 
Ungnad, “VS,” VI, 1:4 (Kandalanu, 12th 
year) (= San Nicolo-Ungnad, “NRV,” 
Vol. I, No. 722), where I read that gold 
was given a-na [ha]-ti sa a-a-ri sd d A-a, 
“for the [ha]tu of the rosettes for/of Aia.” 
Theoretically, the verb could refer either 
to the fabrication (by punching or cast¬ 
ing) 14 of the ornaments themselves or to 
their application to the fabric. In favor of 
the latter alternative, I may adduce the 
entry of the XIXth tablet of the series 

14 For molds in which such ornaments could have 
been cast cf. simply D. Opitz, Altorientalische Guss- 
formen (in AfO, Beiheft I [Berlin, 1933], pp. 179 ff.). 
Pis. VI, Nos. 3, 4, 6; VII, Nos. 7 8, 22; IX, No. 22; X, 
No. 26. 


har . r a = hubullu (Sm 13 published in 
V R, PI. 15, 29 c/d), which equates tug. 
d u 1. d u 1, “covered garment,” with 
\a-tu-u. 

Not only fabrics but also leather and 
leather-coated objects seem to have been 
decorated in this way. Cf. the text Strass- 
maier, Nbn, 1097, mentioning in lines 4-8 
four items (bdbu) of, respectively, 274, 
256, 269, and 261 rosettes 15 destined for 
the leather worker (1 u . a s g a b). An¬ 
other leather worker received, according 
to the text Dougherty, “GCCI,” II, 
276:2, objects described as pi-ir-hi a(!)- 
s[a]-gu (24 in number). These recur in the 
text “GCCI,” II, 210:1-4 in the following 
context: “12^ shekels of silver for one 
large rosette ( l en a-a-ri rabu d ) and pi-ir-hi 
a-sa-gi” In medical texts (cf., e.g., R. C. 
Thompson, AJSL , LIII, 221, n. 27) pirhi 
asagi is mentioned as denoting “pods of 
the lycium plant,” but in the quoted con¬ 
text they are clearly referred to as small 
silver ornaments in the likeness of the 
pirhu (shoot or bud) of a plant (the box- 
thorn[?]). 

Apart from the golden ornaments de¬ 
noted by aiaru (“rosette”), niphu 
(“disk”), and tensia (“square[?]”), the 
Neo-Babylonian text material refers also 
to various other ornaments of a similar 
nature and used for exactly the same pur¬ 
pose. In Clay, “BIN,” II, 125:1-7 (Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar II, 32d year) we find: “18f 
shekels of gold (to wit) 61 golden stars, 
(m u 1. g u s k i n) Avhich are damaged 
(sd bat-qu ) from the kusitu garment of the 
‘Lady of Uruk’ are at the disposal of N. 
and A., the goldsmiths, for repair work on 
the golden stars (a-na bat-qu sd m u 1. 
guskin.me).” And Dougherty, 
“YOS,” VI, 117:1-3 (cf. above) has again 
such stars in connection with a new name 

15 The adjective fyu-bu-su describes the rosettes of 
the first entry. The word could refer to damages (cf. 
Kraus, “MVAeG,” XL/2, p. 96) on these objects or to 
a special feature of them. Non liquet. 
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for a golden ornament: “703 golden stars 
(and) 688 ha-se-e from the kusitu garment 
of the ‘Lady of Uruk.’ ” As to the term 
fyasu, it should be mentioned that the so- 
called “treasure-list’’ of Nippur (Legrain, 
“UM,” XIII, 80) contains a reference to 
this word in line 24: 8 in-sa-ab-ti ha-se-e 
guskin, i.e., “8 golden (ear)rings 
(decorated with) hasu .” Hasu is also the 
name of a plant; the thyme, as has been 
shown (for etymological reasons and be¬ 
cause of its use for medical and seasoning 
purposes) by H. Holma, Korperteile , page 
88, note 6. Hasu , furthermore, is attested 
in the meaning “lungs” (of human beings 
and animals), cf. recently Goetze in 
“YOS,” X, 4. For the use of hasu as desig¬ 
nation of a golden ornament we have to 
assume a third homonymous expression. 

See, furthermore, the text Clay, “BIN,” 
II, 126:1-10 (Nebuchadnezzar II, 19th 
year) with another group of terms of the 
same order: “37J shekels (to wit): 2 
ik(?)-[x- y] of gold, 2 rings (h a r) of 
gold, 2 qudasu- rings, 3 ansabtu- rings ( an- 
sa-ba-a-ta ) which came off/down from the 
pisannu garment (sa(!) ul-tu qada, pi-sd-an- 
ni . . . u-ri-du-nu ) of Nana, are at the dis¬ 
posal of the goldsmiths... for repair 
{a-na bat-qu).” 1& The names of these two 
kinds of rings ( qudasu and a/insabtu ) were 
discussed by Meissner in OLZ , 1922, Cols. 
244 f., who failed to notice the novelty of 
their use as decoration for the garments of 
the gods. This use, however, is well at¬ 
tested in Mesopotamian iconography (cf. 
Figs. 16, 17, 26). Reference might even be 
made to an Ur III text published by G. 
Boson in Tavolette cuneiformi sumere degli 
archivi di Drehem e di Djoha , dell ’ ultima 
dinastia di Ur (Milano, 1936), which men¬ 
tions large numbers of golden rings, each 
weighing \ shekel. Cf. Bospn, 352:1-3:165 

16 The text “BIN,” I, 145:1-6 (Nebuchadnezzar 
II, 32d year) refers to silver ornaments taken(no- 
sa-^a) from the pzsonnw-garment of Nana for repairs, 
but the designation of the ornament is broken. 


har.guskin yi.DA g a 1. g a 1 165 
har.guskin hi.da u s a . b i k i. 
1 a . b i \ gin, “165 large . . . rings of 
gold, 165 second-grade . . . rings of gold, 
their (individual) weight \ shekel.” This 
passage could be interpreted as docu¬ 
menting the use of the applique technique 
for the decoration of garments in the pe¬ 
riod of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

Note also the following passage from 
the above-quoted tablet, Dougherty, 
“GCCI,” II, 133:7-9, which documents 
golden bracteates in the form of animals: 
“70 large UR.Gu.LA me§ (and) 25 small 
UR.GU.LA me§ , their (combined) weight be¬ 
ing 3 minas 19 shekels of gold.” The logo- 
gram ur.gu.la (interpreted by Meissner, 
Warenpreise , p. 19, as kalab Gu-la , “dog 
of Gula”) is listed and explained in the 
commentary series ^ar . g u d = im-ru-u 
= bal-lu (cf. “CT,” Yol. XIX, PI. IX, 
K 8660: 13 + Meek, RA, XVII, 149, 
K 5455a: 10) in two entries: g i s . u r . 
g u . 1 a (wooden ur.gu.la) = su -u 
(Akk.: urgulu), as d La-ta-ra-ak, the name 
of a rarely found solar deity and of a star 
or constellation (cf. Langdon, ZA , 
XXXVI, 211, n. 2). The next line has: 
[g i §] . d GiR . g a 1 = ur-gu-lu-u, which is 
explained by ur-idim-[mu\ a learned loan¬ 
word from Sumerian meaning “ferocious 
animal.” This indicates that the term 
ur.gu.la originally denoted a wooden 
likeness of a lion represented in mad fury. 
The small golden ur.gu.la are therefore 
ornaments showing such a lion and des¬ 
tined to be sewed onto garments, etc. (cf. 

p. 188). 

Attention should finally be called to the 
fact that the figures in the Neo-Babylon¬ 
ian texts differ sometimes by one when 
enumerating the numbers of rosettes and 
other ornaments respectively. Cf., e.g., 
“GCCI,” II, 367, with 468 rosettes as 
against 469 ten&a-squares, and “GCCI,” 
II, 133, with 561 as against 560. This dif- 
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ference, if not accidental, could be taken 
as an indication that the two types of 
ornaments were applied alternatingly to 
the fabric, just as similar differences in 
figures are recorded in the Amarna in¬ 
ventories with regard to the number of 
beads used for necklaces (cf., e.g., Knudt- 
zon, “VAB,” II, 25, 11:33, 35, 41, 43, 46, 
50, 54, etc.). 

Something must still be said with re¬ 
gard to the type of garments upon which 
these bracteates 17 were attached, although 

17 The text Lutz, Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Sem. Phil., 
IX/1, No. 53:1-2 (incomplete date) refers to a deco¬ 
rated miter: “10^ shekels of gold [the weight of] 
30 ar-za-la-nu for /from the ‘curved miter’ [a g a . 
tun i.e. agu pdsu , according to the Vlth tabl. har . 
r a = hubullu, Zimmern, MAOG, IV, 266, 1. 228] o7 the 
god Zababa.” The word arzallu denotes either a stone 
(n a4 . s i k i 1 . 1 a) or a plant of the pharmacopeia 
(u . s i k i 1 . 1 a) ; in the present context, however, it 
refers to a golden ornament for the decoration of a 
divine headgear. The passage Dougherty, “GCCI,” 
II, 261:4-6 (incomplete date) contains the name of 
another gold ornament of such a miter: 36 su-la-pu 
guskin sa qit-lup Jcu-r[u]-r[i] hi-it-ti sa a g a 
d Uruk ki -i-ti, “36 sul(a)pu of gold from the coating (?) 
of the kurtiru of the crest (?) of the miter (belonging 
to) the Urukean (Ishtar).’’ 

The word sulapu is difficult to determine. It could 
be connected (1) with a word sulpu mentioned in a 
list of synonymous expressions: von Soden, “LTBA,” 
II, No. 1, XIII: 87-88, to which Dr. Geers has drawn 
my attention, ni-is-bit-tu (“finger” from s.bC^) — 
u-ba-nu (same), sul-pu = ditto (i.e., ubdnu ); (2) with 
a word sulpu mentioned in the Assyrian ritual Harper 
ABL, 977: rev. 8 (15 sul-pu of silver and 7 se of gold, 
for the latter cf. Ebeling, “KAR,” 227:13, Tod und 
Leben, I, 125) and in a group of Neo-Babylonian tab¬ 
lets listing sacred utensils required for the salam biti 
ritual (14 llb-bi-e guskin 14 su-la-pu guskin , 
“14 golden hearts, 14 golden sulapu'): Dougherty, 
“YOS,” VI, 189:17-18, 192:15r-16, Tremayne, 

“YOS,” VII, 185:17-18; and (3) with a word sulpu 
denoting, very likely, a container: Thureau-Dangin, 
Rit. acc., AO, 6465:rev. 4-5 (pp. 72 and 91) mentions 
this sulpu beside the s qdte 11 , the “hand basin”; 
and so does Strassmaier, Dar, 373:9 sul-pu(l) sa me-e 
qdte 11 (made of silver), while Falkenstein, LKTU, 
51: rev. 5, has an earthen sulpu. It is possible that 
sulpu No. 1 denotes a handle, lug, or the like and that 
sulpu No. 3 refers to a container named, pars pro toto, 
after this characteristic part. Sulpu No. 2 could refer 
to some “finger’’-shaped object required for ritual 
purposes. The fact, however, that our sulpu appears as 
designation of a golden ornament seems to suggest 
that the attested meaning “stalk” is more likely to 
fit No. 2. We would therefore have only two words: (a) 
stalk (ornament and object used in rituals) and (b) 
handle, lug (and container with such a handle). The 
description of a ritual in the text Br.M. 35382 (S. 
Smith, BHT, PI. XIV and p. 114), 111:26 seems to 


a discussion of these terms does not fall 
within the scope of this article. The quot¬ 
ed texts contain the designations tedi- 
qu(m), musiptum , pisannu, and kusitu 
(tug. bar.dib). 

The garment tediqu is often mentioned 
in religious texts, in the historical inscrip¬ 
tions of the Neo-Babylonian period, and 
in the syllabaries. The word evidently 
designates a ceremonial piece of apparel 
belonging to the wardrobe of the gods and 
kings. Its connection with the verb edequm 
IV demonstrates that it was girt around 
the waist (cf. the phrase na-an-di-qa kak - 
ki-ku-nu in the Irra epic “KAR,” 168, 
1 : 6 ). 

The garment musiptu (pi. musipetum) 18 
is frequently mentioned in Neo-Babylon¬ 
ian documents. These occurrences can be 
divided into two groups. The legal texts 
refer to musiptu as the typical (or princi¬ 
pal) piece of apparel for workers and 
slaves, very often furnished to them by 
their employers or owners, respectively 
(cf. my Material Culture , index s.v.). In 
such passages, as, e.g., Strassmaier, Nbn, 
65:17, Clay, “BE,” VIII/1, 106:13, 
Boehl, Mededeelingen , p. 53:10, the 
phrase kurum.hi.a u mu-sip-tum 
requires the translation “board and cloth¬ 
ing,” while ude u musiptu (e.g., in Strass¬ 
maier, Nbk, 431:1, Strassmaier, Liverpool , 
32:9, etc.) means “tools/utensils and 
clothing.” In the above-quoted texts, 
however, and in others coming from the 
offices of the temple administration, mu = 


contain the same word: ina su-lu-pu us-bi-nim-ma if 
one is allowed to translate “they made the (ritual) 
weaving-motion (for ba°u III/II cf. F. K. Mueller, 
“MVAeG,” XLI/3, p. 83) with the sulupu .” 

For sulpu denoting a container used by the barber, 
cf. RA, XIII, pp. 190 f. K 2055 111:30 su = ditto 
( = sul-pu) sd ,U SU.I. 

18 The etymology for musiptum proposed by Un- 
gnad, Glossar, p. 96 (§u y upu, “to cover”; bu ■“+ Weid- 
ner, AJSL, XXXVIII, 193), is mentioned here only 
for the sake of completeness. The nature of the sibilant 
remains obscure. 
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siptu refers to a garment used exclusively 
for the clothing of the images of goddesses. 
This twofold use seems to suggest that the 
garment was of a primitive type worn by 
the lowest strata of the population as well 
as used for cultic purposes which reflected 
the mores of the past. 

In contradistinction to the musiptu , the 
garment pisannu was reserved—in the 
Neo-Babylonian period—exclusively for 
the clothing of images. It is often made 
of linen, but dyed wool ( tabarru in Strass- 
maier, Nbn , 1029:7, Ungnad, “VS,” VI, 
107:5, takiltu in Strassmaier, Camb , 158: 
5-6, Ungnad, “VS,” VI, 77:1-2, 5) is used 
for its decoration. 

The garment written with the logogram 
tug. bar.dib is to be read kusitu (cf. the 
XIXth tablet har . r a = hubuliu Sm 13 
in V R, PL 14 11:37). Two of our texts 
(“YOS ” VI, 117 and “BIN,” II, 145) de¬ 
scribe this piece of apparel as being deco¬ 
rated with golden appliques, while the 
documents of earlier periods—Old Ak¬ 
kadian, Cappadocian texts, those from 
Nuzi and Amarna—attest to its secular 
use. Toward the end of the first millen¬ 
nium b.c., however, the kusitu-garment 
shifted from secular to ceremonial use. 
From then on, gods, kings, and priests are 
clad in it. Cf. Goetze’s remarks in JCS, I, 
177 ff.: “The priestly dress of the Hittite 
king” (sub 1 tug kusisu ) and the evidence 
of the Neo-Babylonian material which re¬ 
stricts the use of the kusitu to female de¬ 
ities. The Neo-Assyrian texts refer to the 
kusitu as to the exclusive royal dress—as 
can be seen from the letters Harper, ABL, 
511 and 870. The latter offers strong evi¬ 
dence that this piece of apparel was ac¬ 
tually one of the essential paraphernalia of 
Assyrian kingship. Cf. the lines 7-10 of 
this well-known letter addressed to Esar- 
haddon after his decision to divide the 
realm became known: d u m u - ka ku - 
si - tu -<^ tu ^> tar - ta-kas sarrutu§a 


ma, t Assur ina pa-ni-su tu-us-sa-ad-gi-il, 
“you have girt your son with the kusitu 19 
and (thus) you have endowed him with 
the kingship over Assyria.” The donning 
of the kusitu clearly corresponds here to 
the immantatio in the medieval terminol¬ 
ogy, where the mantum was considered an 
essential royal insigne. 

The passage just quoted uses the verb 
rakasu, “to bind, gird,” in connection 
with kusitu , which, together with the fact 
that the word kusitu itself is derived from 
kasu , “to bind,” 20 puts this garment in the 
same class as tediqu (cf. above pp. 172-3). 
And, indeed, the characteristic garment of 
the Neo-Assyrian king is a bound mantle, 
depicted on numerous reliefs, covered 
with rows of disks or rosettes in varying 
arrangements. For a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the evidence concerning the 
material (mostly colored wool) and the 
designations of the different parts of the 
kusitu-garment, as well as of the relation 
between the logogram tug bar.dib and 
the group tug . (n 1 g) . 1 b . 1 a , m ff * 
rub.fb.la and f b . 1 a . ad, I 'have 
to refer again to my Material Culture . 

As to the use of the kusitu in Babylonia, 
I would like to point out the fact that the 
Neo-Babylonian texts show that the gold- 
studded garments of the goddesses, 
termed kusitu , have been “lent” by the 
great sanctuaries to the images of deities 
residing in temples of lesser importance. 
This was probably done in order to en¬ 
hance the power, prestige, and magic ef¬ 
fectiveness of these images and to in¬ 
crease, at the same time, the revenues of 
the main sanctuary. 21 

19 If the second “tu” is not to be eliminated as a 
dittography, one has to interpret the word kusitutu 
as an abstract formation, “status of wearing the kusi¬ 
tu ,” which is rather difficult. 

2° It should be noted that the texts from Amarna 
and Nuzi render this “s” by “8," cf. Knutzon, “VAB,” 

ll, 34:23, ku-si-ti; Pfeiffer, “HSS,” IX, 3:4, ku-sa-ti. 
The Neo-Assyrian passage, too, has kusitu for kusitu. 

2i These sacred vestments were transported on the 
so-called l *elippu sa kusitu, “ship of the kusitu-g ar- 
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Summing up the philological evidence 
here presented concerning the “golden 
garments” of Mesopotamia, one can state 
that the technique of decorating the sur¬ 
face of certain garments (or parts thereof) 
by means of sewed-on or otherwise applied 
small golden bracteates is well attested in 
Babylonian documents of the seventh 
century b.c. and is sporadically referred to 
in the Assyrian sources of the preceding 
century. Apart from this evidence, I have 
quoted two isolated references to “golden 
garments” of images, one in a date-formu¬ 
la from Eshnunna (Isin-Larsa period) and 
another in a (probably apocryphal) royal 
inscription of a Kassite ruler. Finally, a 


ment” (against “Sehiff mit Persenningen,” A. Salonen, 
Wasserfahrzeuge, p. 48), the movements and activities 
of which are rather frequently turning up in docu¬ 
ments coming from Uruk. The income derived from 
this source was termed irbi sa ™elippi so ** hsit kusiti. 
The interesting text Dougherty, “YOS,” VI, 71 ( = 
72), first translated by Dougherty in his Nabonidus 
and Beshazzar (“YOR,” Vol. XV), pp. 125 f., reports 
on repeated royal attempts to induce the priesthood of 
Eanna to send the kusttu to a rival sanctuary which 
the collegium refused. Here is my translation: 

“N. the rSs sarri, the (official) in charge of the tem¬ 
ple Eanna spoke as follows to . . . (list of 16 persons) 
the inhabitants of Babylon, of Uruk, the elders, those 
who have the right to enter the temple, the (priestly) 
collegium of Eanna: ‘The crown prince has sent the 
following (written) inquiry: “These two kusttu- gar¬ 
ments of which they said that they will take them 
down from (the image of) Nana of Ezida and (that) 
they will give them to the ‘Lady-of-Uruk’ and the 
Nana, although they took (them) actually down, you 
are giving (only) one of them to the ‘Lady’ who dwells 
in Uruk and one you are holding back. Why are you 
holding (it) back?” Do send me an exact report in 
writing that I may immediately send (answer) to the 
crown prince!’ The inhabitants of Babylon and of 
Uruk, the elders, those who have the right to enter the 
temple, the (priestly) collegium of Eanna, answered 
(lit.: said) as follows: ‘There has never been any 
sending of the kusttu from Eanna to the town Beltia 
but once in the time of Nebukadnezzar: fifir-Marduk, 
the overseer of the temples gave it and on account of 
this a \i-ir-du (= “riot”? cf. “YOS,” VII, 97:9) oc¬ 
curred/happened. Nebukadnezzar heard (about this) 
and held it (the kusttu) back. (Again) in the time of 
Neriglissar they were once to be given (but) Neriglis- 
sar heard (about this) and held it (the kusttu) back. 
And (finally) in the first year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon, when the inhabitants of the town Beltia 
spoke in Larsa with the king, our lord, he refused (?) ( id- 
di-ru) (it) to the man who spoke to him and the king, 
our lord, did not order as follows: “Give (them)!” * 
(Name of the scribe, date).” 


tablet of the time of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur has been mentioned which seems to 
suggest that ring-shaped golden bracte¬ 
ates were already used for probably the 
same purpose at that time in Babylonia. 
The ornaments applied upon these gar¬ 
ments are described as rosettes, stars, 
disks, rings, or referred to with words de¬ 
noting plants or parts of them. One term 
indicated the use of animal forms, while 
another ( tensia ) could not be identified 
with certainty. Nearly all these ornaments 
are said to be of gold, manufactured by 
goldsmiths, and are attached to fabrics (or 
leather-coated objects) from which they 
could be removed for repair, cleaning, and 
polishing. Their individual weight is light 
(| to | shekel), but the garments thus 
spangled were certainly quite impressive 
in their value and sparkling appearance. 
The use of such “golden garments” defi¬ 
nitely seems to have been restricted to the 
cultic and royal wardrobe, the former be¬ 
ing attested exclusively for Babylonia, the 
latter for Assyria. 

An excerpt from some ritual text quot¬ 
ed by a learned Babylonian astrologer 
should be cited here because it contains 
the very word with which the star-span¬ 
gled vestments of the Mesopotamian 
images were denoted in Akkadian. In 
R. C. Thompson, The Reports of the Magi¬ 
cians and Astrologers on Niniveh and Baby¬ 
lon in the British Museum (London, 1900), 
No. 151: rev. 7-10, can be read: “The 
16th (and) 17th day (of the month Kis- 
limu) a bull shall be ‘prepared’ (i-tar-ra- 
as) before the god Nabu, the bull shall be 
slaughtered [. . .] before Nabu, the 18th 
day he (the god) shall be clad in the 
an.ma, the night of the 19th day (is) the 
kinunu- ceremony.” The logogram an.ma 
has the reading nalbas same , “garment of 
the sky,” which has been discussed by E. 
F. Weidner in his article “Das Himmels- 
kleid” in A/O, VII, 115 (with previous 
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literature); it has been connected with the 
star-spangled dress of the late Assyrian 
kings by M. Wolff and D. Opitz in AfO, 
X, 318, n. 5. In the quoted context, how¬ 
ever, the term an.ma ( nalbas same ) is more 
likely to refer to the vestment of the 
image of Nabu, decorated with stars 
sewed on (cf. n. 26). 

When turning, now, to the archeologi¬ 
cal evidence, consisting mainly, but not 
solely, of the information contained in 
representations of images or kings, on 
reliefs, murals, cylinder seals, etc., we 
meet not only a welcome corroboration 
and amplification of the philological evi¬ 
dence collected above but also new and 
rather complex problems. The present 
study, being chiefly concerned with a 
chapter of Akkadian lexicography, does 
not purport to investigate completely and 
systematically the background and the 
history of the “golden garments” in 
Mesopotamian archeology and technol¬ 
ogy. The following pages as well as the il¬ 
lustrations added to the present article 
(cf. pp. 182 ff.) are meant only to direct 
the attention of the scholar to the follow¬ 
ing aspects to be considered in such an 
investigation: 

First, to the chronology and the spread 
of the specific type of textile decoration 
which will be outlined here; then to its 
technological background; and, finally, to 
the ideological implications connected 
with the motives utilized in this tech¬ 
nique. 

The representations of divine and hu¬ 
man beings clad in garments which are 
decorated by means of golden rosettes or 
similar small golden ornaments sewed on 
extend over a considerably wider range in 
time and area than is covered by the 
philological evidence contained in the 
first part of this study. In fact, such rep¬ 
resentations already appear in the twelfth 
century b.c. in both Assyria and Baby¬ 


lonia and maintain themselves in the 
iconography of Mesopotamia until the 
Achaemenian period (cf. Fig. 5)). Geo¬ 
graphically, they cover Armenia (prob¬ 
ably under Assyrian influence, cf. Figs. 12 
and 24), Asia Minor (cf. Fig. 1) as well as 
Elam (Fig. 5). 

To substantiate these assertions, refer¬ 
ence has to be made to the following rep¬ 
resentations which show the use of golden 
rosettes as a means of decoration, spread¬ 
ing gradually from studdings on the 
“feather-crown” so typical for the divine 
headgear in the Kassite period to the orna¬ 
mented border-strips of garments (with 
or without the older decoration of 
fringes). Eventually these rosettes cover 
the entire garment, first sparsely and scat¬ 
tered, then increasing in number (but 
diminishing in individual size), while their 
arrangement attains more and more regu¬ 
larity. Special attention should be given 
to the fact that this new fashion of decora¬ 
tion is applied to both the inner and the 
outer garments of deities and kings. 

The earliest examples are contained on 
the twelfth-century cylinder seal dis¬ 
cussed by Edith Porada in her article, 
“Suggestions for the Classification of Neo- 
Babylonian Cylinder Seals” ( Orientalia , 
N.S., XVI, 148 ff.), as No. 1 and on the 
seal published in her Corpus of Ancient 
Near Eastern Seals in North American 
Collections , Vol. I (New York, 1948), as 
No. 606. They illustrate the first stages in 
the use of golden rosettes: the decoration 
of tiaras and borders of garments. The 
goddess on the kudurru of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar I (Fig. 13) of the twelfth century 
shows the next stage: the rosettes, still 
widely spaced and rather large, appear on 
the upper part of her garment, while she 
is still wearing the flounced skirt char¬ 
acteristic of the divine attire up to the 
Kassite period. On the roughly contem¬ 
poraneous representation of the god Mar- 
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duk (cf. Fig. 8) appear large stars instead 
of rosettes, which densely cover the gar¬ 
ment over the upper part of his body (in¬ 
cluding the arms) and, perhaps, even the 
skirt, which is badly damaged on the 
original lapis lazuli staff. The tiara of the 
god is decorated with an elaborate aiar 
pani (cf. above, p. 173, n. 4) as well as 
with characteristic disklike rings and 
small square cuts. The latter two types of 
bracteates make here their first appear¬ 
ance in Babylonia. The badly damaged 
half-figure'of a goddess (probably Gula) 
from an anepigraphic kudurru found in 
Susa (Fig. 16) evidences the use of these 
“rings” as appliques on garments. 

Rosettes and square cuts of gold sewed 
on garments of gods enter the stage of 
Assyrian iconography in the ninth and 
eighth centuries. Rosettes in different 
sizes scattered irregularly over the gar¬ 
ment can be seen in Andrae, Colored Ce¬ 
ramic from Assur , Pis. 7, 8, and 9 /h; 
square cuts in a similar arrangement on 
Figure 3 of this article. Mention should 
also be made of a relief representing vari¬ 
ous images being carried off by conquering 
Assyrian soldiers (cf., for an example, Fig. 
11) with the garments of the images cov¬ 
ered with horizontal rows of rectangles. 22 

Royal garments characterized by nar¬ 
row and regular rows of gold appliques, 
mostly rosettes (with varying numbers of 
petals, sometimes with doubled circles of 
petals, etc.) and squares in various ar¬ 
rangements, often alternating, only ap¬ 
pear in the times of the Sargonides. Outer 
and inner garments differ at times; bor¬ 
ders are usually set off by a special decora¬ 
tive pattern made up by one or more rows 
of bracteates—as a rule, rosettes and 
squares. These squares, however, pose a 

22 The source from which this drawing is taken does 
not offer an adequate rendering of the pattern of this 
decoration. Cf. the photographic reproduction in As¬ 
syrian Sculptures in the British Museum , from Shal¬ 
maneser III to Sennacherib (London, 1938), PI. X, 
lower register. 


special problem. In most cases they are 
shown as empty, but some are provided 
with two concentric inscribed squares; 
rarely they have concentric circles within 
the innermost square. Only the large 
squares of the elaborately decorated royal 
robe in Figure 18 present an interesting 
deviation, inasmuch as they are provided 
with a specific design: the walls of a for¬ 
tress with three (perhaps crenelated) tow¬ 
ers. The same motive, if also slightly 
varied, appears on the squares which 
cover the garment of one of the “archers” 
from Susa (cf. Figs. 5 and, for the design, 
6). As already stated (p. 175), it is possible 
that the available publications of the As¬ 
syrian reliefs (in drawings as well as in 
photographs) fail to render designs on ap¬ 
parently empty squares. Quite likely other 
motives, too, were originally engraved (or 
painted) upon the stones of these reliefs 
which, if extant, could perhaps furnish the 
archeological illustrations for the various 
designations of such bracteates occurring 
in the cuneiform texts. Only an investiga¬ 
tion of the originals could shed some light 
on this problem. 23 

Going through the pages of the perti¬ 
nent publications of Botta and Flandin, 
of Layard, Patterson, and Hull, one can 
easily study the numerous variations in 
distribution, form, and arrangement of 
the bracteates and observe that the trend 
distinctly leads toward the impressive 
simplicity of the royal dress of Assurbani- 
pal with its evenly distributed golden ro¬ 
settes or stars, all of the same size. 24 The 

23 In the reliefs of the time of Tiglathpileser III 
(Nimrud), these squares are provided with concentric 
(embossed?) rings in the center, as can clearly be seen 
on the photographs on Pis. VII and XVIII of As¬ 
syrian Sculptures in the British Museum from Shal¬ 
maneser III to Sennacherib. For an extant bracteate of 
this type cf. p. 188. 

24 A differentiation within the category “royal gar¬ 
ments” is expressed in the famous “garden-scene,” 
where Assurbanipal is represented wearing his rosette- 
spangled royal robe, while his consort, crowned with 
the crenelated crown, is clad in a garment covered 
densely with disks. 
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dress of the archers from Susa (cf. Fig. 5) 
demonstrates that this arrangement was 
considered final and accepted outside of 
Mesopotamia proper. 

Having thus extended the chronologi¬ 
cal limits of this investigation from the 
eighth to the twelfth century b.c. by shift¬ 
ing from the philological to the archeologi¬ 
cal evidence, we may turn to Susa, on the 
periphery of the orbit of Mesopotamian 
civilization. There the magnificently deco¬ 
rated metal statue of the queen Napir-asu 
(to which Mr. P. Delougaz of the Oriental 
Institute has kindly drawn my attention) 
enables us to move these limits back by 
nearly two more centuries. The rich gar¬ 
ment of the queen (Fig. 26) is spangled 
with a large number of small metal rings 
or rather perforated disks sewed onto it in 
narrow rows, thus yielding the oldest di¬ 
rect evidence for the technique of textile 
decoration studied in this article. Still 
older, however, are the small (about 6 
cm.) golden statuettes of bearded men 
carrying offerings, found in Susa (Fig. 2). 
They are clad in a fringed skirt reaching 
to the ground, 25 a skirt which is densely 

25 The stars incised upon the bare chest and upper 
arms are difficult to interpret, especially since the 
representation is certainly not that of a cosmic deity, 
comparable, e.g., with the Egyptian sky-goddess, 
Neit, often shown in her starred nakedness. The few 
Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic statuettes of ani¬ 
mals with inlaid stars offer the only parallel in Meso¬ 
potamian art. Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to ad¬ 
duce here, as a stylistic parallel development only, 
certain conventionalized interpretations of hairtufts 
or curls of a fleece as stars or rosettes like those oc¬ 
curring on Egyptian monuments. Cf. the ceremonial 
leopard skin with sewed-on (metal) stars on a mural 
of the 19th Dynasty (see Fig. 47 of Elizabeth Rief- 
stahl, Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic Egypt)', the star- 
covered skin of such an animal on the wooden statue 
in G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples d'Orient, I 
(Paris, 1895), 55; and, finally, such a fleece covered 
densely with rosettes on a statue (Twenty-sixth Dy¬ 
nasty) in Georges Legrain, Catalogue general ... du 
Musee du Caire (Le Caire, 1914), Vol. LXXI, PI. 
XLVIII, No. 42241. Note in this context the perti¬ 
nent material compiled and studied “+ Helene J. 
Kantor, “The Shoulder Ornament of Near Eastern 
Lions,” JNES, VI, 252 ff. and esp. n. 28. 

Seen from this point of view, the stars on our gold 
statuette could be considered the result of a stylization 
which transformed the hair on the chest into a star- 


covered with engraved dots which may 
well represent the type of decoration 
found later on the garment of Napir-asu. 
Owing to the small size of the object, the 
artist was compelled to reduce the disks to 
dots. A corroboration for this interpreta¬ 
tion is offered by another statuette of the 
same type and the same provenience. It is 
somewhat larger (about 11 cm.) and of 
bronze (cf. R. de Mecquenem, Offrandes 
de fondation du temple de Chouchinak, 
“DP,” Vol. VII (Paris, 1905), PL XV, 
Nos. 1-3 and p. 73) and shows a similar 
garment sparsely covered with shallow 
circular holes (“points en creux”) which 
clearly are intended to render a fabric 
spangled with metal appliques. These 
small statues attest thus—indirectly as it 
were, but with a great degree of probabil¬ 
ity—the technique of applique work for 
the middle of the second millennium b.c. 
for Susa. And we are probably entitled 
to assume that these figurines illustrate 
the nature of the “golden garment” dedi¬ 
cated to the god Tishpak in Eshnunna 
(cf. p. 172). 

Before concluding my remarks on the 
chronology of the textile decoration stud¬ 
ied here, I should like to enumerate some 
of the ornaments which have actually 
been excavated in the Near East or have 
otherwise survived. I cannot claim in any 
way to cover all the material hidden away 

ornament comparable perhaps with the Hittite “curl- 
pattern” by which the artist represented the hairy 
chest of the king on the “Royal Gate” in Bogazkoy. 
Here again a parallel, this time from literary imagery, 
may be adduced: the term nalbas sami (cf. above, p. 
180) denotes, on the one hand, the star-spangled sky 
and, on the other, the cloud-covered sky (identified 
with ur-pi-ti, “clouds”; cf. Meissner, BAWb, I, 58). 
The latter is clearly likened to a fleece when the north 
wind is spoken of, in Maqlu V:85 (G. Meier, Die 
assyrische Beschworungssammlung Maqlu, AfO, Beiheft 
2 [Berlin, 1937], p. 37), as the gallab sami, “the shearer 
of the sky,” i.e., he who cuts off the fleecy clouds. 
Clouds and stars are thus placed in a relationship 
which is difficult for us to appreciate and to grasp, 
which, however, on a different level of artistic expres¬ 
sion, is patently paralleled by the comparative ease 
with which stars or rosettes are seen in hair whirls. 
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in numerous and bulky archeological pub¬ 
lications and in the basements of many 
museums, but even the following enumer¬ 
ation, as incomplete as it is, offers inter¬ 
esting illustrations to our topic. See, first, 
the thin golden rosettes found in Tepe 
Gawra (Xllth stratum, Uruk Period), 
published, without any indication as to 
size, number, etc., in BASOR , No. 58 
(1935), pp. 1 and 7. They have four small 
holes (arranged approximately in a rect¬ 
angle) near the center and were therefore 
obviously destined to be sewed onto some 
fabric. From Nuzi come thin bronze 
squares (cf. R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi [Cam¬ 
bridge, 1939], Vol. II, PI. 127/1) with em¬ 
bossed^) inscribed circle and four holes 
in the corners. They could very well illus¬ 
trate the applique decoration on the gar¬ 
ment shown in Figure 7 (person to the 
right). Somewhat later have to be dated 
the golden five-petaled rosettes (better: 
blossoms) found at Megiddo. They have 
four small holes around the center and 
are published by Gordon Loud, Megiddo, 
II (“OIP,” Vol. LXII [Chicago, 1948]), 
PI. 224. Nos. 22-24. Last but not least, I 
may refer, with the kind permission of 
Mr. P. Delougaz, to a still unpublished 
Achaemenian “treasure” in the museum 
of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, consisting of a series of gold 
ornaments to be sewed onto garments by 
means of small rings soldered to their 
back. 26 Among them is a group of small 
lion heads with gaping mouths and men¬ 
acing teeth. They resemble to an astonish¬ 
ing degree the lion head sewed onto the 
girdle of a divine being (cf. Fig. 14) to¬ 
gether with small squares. The technical 
term for this ornament is ur.gu.la as dis¬ 
cussed on page 177. This is one of the very 

28 Of technological interest is the fact that the use 
of such rings instead of holes or shanks (as on some of 
the scales of the armor found in Nuzi) brings up to 
three the methods of fastening metal bracteates to 
their textile or leather base. 


rare cases in which one is able to co-ordi¬ 
nate not only the “word” and the “ob¬ 
ject” but also an illustration showing the 
use of this object. 

Since the gold rosettes from Tepe Gaw¬ 
ra have taken us as far back as the third 
millennium, I may be allowed to quote— 
with all due reservations and without the 
pretension to establish a direct correlation 
—-the small stone statue of a man, found 
in Mohenjo Daro (Fig. 20). His garment 
is covered with trifoils, etc., which from 
the point of view of the present study 
could be interpreted as representing some 
kind of applique work of metal or cut-out 
materials of contrasting texture and/or 
color to decorate a monochrome garment. 

Technologically speaking, the applique 
work making use of metal bracteates can 
be characterized as a superstructural sur¬ 
face decoration of a fabric, 27 a technique 
well known from other civilizations. Be¬ 
sides bracteates of metal plate, beads and 
colorful feathers were used to interrupt 
the monotony of monochrome fabrics by 
creating a pleasing (or meaningful) color 
pattern on them. For references concern¬ 
ing these techniques, cf. simply Elizabeth 
Riefstahl, Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic 
Egypt (Brooklyn, 1941), pp. 41 ff. They 
quite naturally take the place of pattern¬ 
weaving in a civilization which has not 
yet reached this stage of development in 
the realm of the technology of textiles, ex¬ 
actly as do the various methods of em¬ 
broidery work and patchwork techniques 
which make use of cuttings of materials in 
contrasting colors to be stitched together. 
It is extremely difficult to study the Meso¬ 
potamian evidence for all these tech¬ 
niques, mainly because no investigation 
has ever been undertaken to establish the 

27 Structural surface decorations are, e.g., looped 
and piled fabrics known in Mesopotamia since a very 
early period but very rarely attested in Egypt (cf. 
Riefstahl, op. cit.. Fig. 33). Also beads strung on warp 
or weft belong in this category. 
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different stylistic conventions adopted by 
the artists, at specific periods as well as in 
specific regions, to reproduce the textures 
and the appearances of the manifold 
fabrics of the garments, covers, etc., 
shown on figures in the round, on reliefs, 
murals, and seals, respectively. Such a 
study is bound to yield interesting and 
far-reaching results which one would have 
to co-ordinate with the evidence coming 
from the cuneiform literature. 

The use of beads as surface decoration 
of the most expensive garments is sparse¬ 
ly attested in texts. 28 Still rarer is the evi¬ 
dence to be gathered from the archeologi¬ 
cal material. The use of patchwork tech¬ 
niques on garments and covers is difficult 
to prove on the basis of the extant monu¬ 
ments, though the not too rare occur¬ 
rences of a honeycomb pattern on fabrics 
suggest this interpretation. 

The use of embroidery is well attested 
in representations of the divine and royal 
dress of the ninth and eighth centuries. In 
order to anticipate the argument that the 

28 Such beads are mentioned in the above-quoted 
passage from the inscription of Nabonidus (cf. pp. 172- 
3) and likewise in the already adduced Agum-kakrime 
text, which enumerates in Col. 11:36-41 a number of 
beads made of precious stones (1. 42: sa kul-su na-as- 
qu) with which the king decorated the surface of the 
divine attire (11. 46—49): mu-uh-hi lu-bu-us-ti i-lu-ti-su- 
nu ra-bi-tim lu-u-sa-^i-i-nu-ma. 

The names of two garments are to be mentioned in 
this context: illuku (for a Sem. etymology cf. Holma, 
ZA, XXVIII, 150 f., but the word is more likely to be 
a loan from the Sumerian m u 1 u g written m u 1 . 
ug -4 “CT,” XIV, PI. 3, 11:10, mu.lu.ug in 
Chiera, “OIP,” XI, 179, 1:31 [communication of Dr. 
Geers]) and egizaggH. Both appear in the list of synony¬ 
mous expressions “CT,” XVIII, PI. 12:67-69 (K 169) 
in the following context: me-lam-mu-ti = il-lu~ku , 
e-gi-zag-gu-ii = ditto, el-lu-ku = su-du-rum. These 
terms probably denote sumptuous garments (perhaps 
even for royal and cultic use as indicated by the word 
melammti). The fact that the commentary series har . 
gud (“CT,” XIV, PI. 3, 11:10) quotes (from har . 
r a = hubullu, XVIth tablet) na 4 .mul.ug = 
il-lu-ku =[...] indicates that the illuku garment was 
provided with a decoration of beads. In the passage 
Haupt, ASKT, No. 21 (p. 127), 11. 39-40, the word 
igizangil (Sum.: e.gi.zag.ga) appears with the 
determinative “stone,” thus corroborating the inter¬ 
pretation of these names of garments as referring to 
beaded pieces of apparel. 


decoration technique interpreted in this 
article as metal-applique work could be 
considered as being embroidery, I may 
point here to the basic differences between 
these two types of decoration. The em¬ 
broideries show a free flow of lines, a char¬ 
acteristic unilinear ductus, and a complex 
interplay of an over-all symmetry against 
the symmetry in details; they make use of 
a rich inventory of iconographic motives, 
which they spread in a harmonious ar¬ 
rangement following the requirements of 
the space at the disposal of the artist. This 
contrasts in every respect with the char¬ 
acter of the decoration produced by brae- 
teates with their very restricted number 
of individual motives, repeated without 
deviation and without linear connection 
all over the fabric, achieving variety sole¬ 
ly by the sequence and the arrangement 
of the individual, unchanging units, each 
of which covers a minimum of surface. It 
is, of course, conceivable that these metal 
appliques were imitated, at times, in em¬ 
broidery, and I am inclined tc think that 
this was actually the case with the decora¬ 
tion on the soft, rippling textile of which 
the wrap of the Susian archers (cf. Fig. 5) 
was made. 

It has to be kept in mind, however, that 
the use of gold thread 29 is an indispensable 
prerequisite for effectual and expensive 
embroidery work and that the introduc¬ 
tion of such thread into the textile tech¬ 
nology of the ancient Near East occurred 
very late and constituted a major revolu¬ 
tion. It was then not only used for em¬ 
broidery but also for weaving, cf. Pliny 
Natural History viii. 76. 196: aurum in - 
texere in eadem Asia invenit Attalus rex. 
The “golden garments” of the last cen¬ 
turies of the first millennium and later 

29 For the technical problems involved in the use 
of metal threads cf. the remarks in H. Bltimner, Tech- 
nologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei 
den Griechen und Romern (2d ed.; Leipzig-Berlin, 
1912), pp. 168 fi. 
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were woven of such golden filaments or 
richly embroidered with gilt threads. 

The nearest technological parallel to 
the decoration by means of golden brac- 
teates is offered by the well-known scale- 
armor which appears in the ancient Near 
East during the middle of the second mil¬ 
lennium; cf., for Egypt, Elizabeth Rief- 
stahl, op. cit., p. 37, n. 91 and Fig. 42; for 
Mesopotamia, R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi, I, 
475 ff., Vol. II, PI. 126. It consists, as a 
rule, of rows of overlapping bronze plates 
in various oblong forms attached in differ¬ 
ent ways to a leather base. The numer¬ 
ous references for this type of armor from 
Assyrian reliefs cannot be enumerated 
here, nor can the development of the 
scale-armor in form and usage be studied 
in this connection. Still, I should like to 
point out that the cloaks of the warriors 
on the so-called “standard” of Ur (Fig. 
15) show scattered circular borings which 
do seem to indicate, if only in a rather con¬ 
ventionalized manner, metal disks sewed 
on for the protection of the soldier. This 
studded cloak could be interpreted as an 
early “forerunner” of the later scale- 
armor, which makes its appearance in 
Mesopotamian iconography roughly at 
the same time as the garments decorated 
with golden bracteates. 

A problem of some interest is posed by 
the battering ram in Figure 23, with a 
cover on which can be seen the same 
circular designs appearing, e.g., on the 
garments shown in Figure 17. They could 
be taken for large metal disks attached 
in order to reinforce the usual leather 
or wickerwork which protect the crew 
working within the machine from the 
missiles of the defenders of the city. 
Against this interpretation militate, how¬ 
ever, the ornaments appearing on the two 
siege-engines in Figures 19 and 22. The 
first is decorated by rectangles which 
could perhaps be connected with those ap¬ 


pearing on the garments of the deity in 
Figure 11, and elsewhere alternating with 
disks or rosettes. The cover over the sec¬ 
ond battering ram, however, is obviously 
provided with a decorative pattern with¬ 
out any functional background. It recurs 
on the garment of an image (Fig. 10), on 
that of a captive woman (Fig. 9), and is 
quite frequently to be found on the loin 
cloth of Assyrian soldiers, especially when 
it constitutes their only piece of apparel. 

The use of these patterned fabrics, that 
is, of fabrics with circular, rectangular, and 
“step” designs on the armor of battering 
rams is paralleled by their recurrence as 
covers on the boxes of the chariots shown 
in Figures 21 and 25, and for the use of 
rosettes (instead of perforated disks) in 
Figure 4. 30 Although all these ornamental 
patterns may be traced back to specific 
technical processes (the squares and disks 
to sewed-on surface decorations, the 
“step” design to some kind of basket- or 
mat-weaving technique), they seem to ap¬ 
pear on these warlike machines for other 
than purely ornamental reasons. The bat¬ 
tering rams—invariably shown in full ac¬ 
tion on the Assyrian reliefs—apparently 
relied for their protection not only upon 
the large pieces of leather held together by 
means of pegs and loops, upon wickerwork 
screens and wooden shingles, but also 
upon meaningful designs on these covers. 
As such a “protective” design appears the 
“crenelation” pattern, well attested in 
Mesopotamian iconography for its apo- 
tropaic function. In exactly the same func¬ 
tion we find it, stylized as “wall and tow¬ 
ers,” on some of the bracteates (Figs. 6 
and 18). The disklike ornaments recur, re- 
vealingly enough, painted on the wall of a 
city (immediately below the battlements) 
depicted on the relief published in, (E. A. 

30 For a chariot decorated with alternating rosettes 
and squares (with inscribed concentric circles), cf. 
Assyrian Sculpture in the British Museum from Shal¬ 
maneser III to Sennacherib, PI. XXIII, lower register. 
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Wallis Budge) Assyrian Sculptures in the 
British Museum: Reign of Ashur-nasir-pal , 
B.C. 885-860 (London, 1900), PL XII. 
The apotropaic role of the star design is 
well known and illustrated, incidentally, 
in the Classical world by the “starry 
corslet’ * of the armor of Achilles (Iliad 
xvi. 134). This also holds true for the ro¬ 
settes and other plant ornaments as well 
as for the snarling ur.gu.la lions dis¬ 
cussed above on pages 177 and 188. The 
function of these designs is in all cases to 
ward off dangers and evil influences, to in¬ 
spire awe, and to impress the adversary. 

And this leads us to the last topic to be 
mentioned in these rather cursory re¬ 
marks concerning the complex back¬ 
ground of the decoration technique which 
has produced the “golden garments” of 
Mesopotamia. This topic is concerned 
with the ideological implications. In order 
to evaluate these correctly, one has to dif¬ 
ferentiate between the technological as¬ 
pect, that is, the technique as such, and 
the form elements which it utilizes. The 
technique of decorating textiles by means 
of small metal bracteates which cover 
their surface, changing them from the 
monotony of a solid-colored wrap into 
the sparkling glamor of a “golden gar¬ 
ment,” seems to have been developed 
outside of Mesopotamia proper, perhaps 
in Elam, since the oldest evidence comes 
from that region. How far the above-de¬ 
scribed use of the metal-applique work is 
connected with the origin and the develop¬ 
ment of the scale-armor, which is likewise 
alien to Mesopotamian technology, can¬ 
not be discussed here. When the decora¬ 
tion technique migrated into Mesopo¬ 
tamia (first evidence in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury), the use of rings or perforated disks 
gave way to that of iconographic motives 
native to that region and endowed there 
with special meaning. Among these mo¬ 
tives of old standing in Babylonia as well 


as Assyria ranks first the rosette (with 6 
petals basically), known since the oldest 
periods for its numinous value. The star 
(with 8 beams basically) appears due to 
its apotropaic function and its connection 
with the cult of the foremost goddess of 
the Mesopotamian pantheon. The use of 
the crenelation pattern as well as that of 
plant and animal motives is clearly sug¬ 
gested by similar reasons. It is worthy of 
note that the garments decorated in this 
way were definitely restricted to the ward¬ 
robe of the images and of the Assyrian 
king and that no secular use developed 
through a skeuomorphic shift by substi¬ 
tuting less expensive materials. 31 The use 
of gold and the specific technique evolved 
for the decoration of these garments was 
obviously intimately linked to a specific 
functional value of the ornaments utilized; 
they alone have endowed these garments 
with the aura of sacredness which could 
not be transferred to other media. 

The special character of these sacred 
vestments as expressed in the specific ar¬ 
rangement as well as in the form of their 
decorative units did not disappear in the 
course of time. On the contrary, it was 
imitated on the pattern-woven textiles of 
the Sassanian period (cf. A. Herzfeld, Am 
Tor von Asien [Berlin, 1920], pp. 124 ff. 
and Pis. LXII ff.), which occur on the rock 
monuments of that time with kings in 
pearl-studded garments and goddesses in 
star-covered mantles. From Iran this mo¬ 
tive migrated to Byzantium to reach vari¬ 
ous European countries from that new 
point of diffusion. Apart from this route of 
migration there was another which led 
from Mesopotamia through Syria and 
Egypt into the Mediterranean world. 
There, fed by the various channels through 

31 In isolated cases only, rosettes and squares ap¬ 
pear on the decorated borders of the garments of high 
court officials and officers. It cannot be stated whether 
they were of metal or imitated in embroidery. For an 
exception cf. p. 188. 
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which a welter of ancient Near Eastern 
concepts and individual motives had pene¬ 
trated, a syncretistic civilization was grow¬ 
ing in impetus and spread during the last 
centuries of the last millennium b.c. The 
mantle of purple wool as insigne of king- 
ship and the star-spangled attire of the 
Eastern priest-kings were combined in 
that region, perhaps under the influence of 
the classical traditions as reflected in the 
stellata velamina of certain goddesses, the 
starry vestis regia of the Roman imperator, 
etc. 32 Following the tide of oriental influ¬ 
ences, this concept was swept into medieval 
Europe. The coronation mantles of popes, 
emperors, and kings bear witness to a 
development which has been traced 
with much erudition by Robert Eisler in 
his Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt (Miin- 
chen, 1910). The techniques have under¬ 
gone many changes: golden bracteates 
sewed onto the fabrics, embroidery, and 
pattern-weaving have carried the tradi¬ 
tion from Mesopotamia to Europe; ro¬ 
settes and stars have given way to lilies 

SOURCES OF THE 

1. The king Warpalawas (Urballa) of Tu- 
wana from the rock-relief in Ivriz in the Taurus, 
pub. by Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter 
(Berlin, 1914), PI. XV. 

2. Small gold statue pub. by R. de Mecque- 
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nak , “DP,” Vol. VII (Paris, 1905), PI. XXIV la. 
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seum, pub. by V. H. Schafer and W. Andrae, Die 

32 Cf. especially H. Thiersch, Ependytes und Ephod 
(Stuttgart, 1936). 


and bees, but the basic combination of a 
design of scattered and invariable units 
with each unit representing a numinous 
object has been maintained through near¬ 
ly four millennia of a development attest¬ 
ed in monuments and literary sources. 

In concluding this article, I wish to ex¬ 
press my thanks to Miss Edith Porada, 
New York, who has patiently answered 
my numerous and difficult queries con¬ 
cerning the dating of the archeological 
material and who has suggested many of 
the illustrations shown in the four plates. 
Her mastery of all aspects of Mesopota¬ 
mian iconography, as well as her truly schol¬ 
arly grasp of all the problems involved, 
has been of the greatest assistance to me 
in this investigation. The. responsibility 
for all views and interpretations expressed 
in the preceding pages is, of course, mine 
alone. I have, furthermore, to thank my 
wife, whose skilful hands made the illus¬ 
trations. 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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lets in the British Museum (London, 1912), Pl. 
XCI. 
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A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures , Palace of Sina- 
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rou inacheve no. XX” pub. by J. de Morgan, 
“Koudourrous,” “DP,” VII (Paris, 1905), 132 ff. 
and PI. XXVII. 

17. Mural of an Assyrian king, pub. by F. 
Thureau-Dangin and M. Dunand, Til-Bar sib 
(Paris, 1936), Album, PI. LIII, No. XXVIIe. 

18. Part of a royal dress from Botta and 
Flandin, op. cit.y Vol. II, PI. 101. 

19. Siege-engine from Botta and Flandin, 
ibid., PI. 147. 


20. Stone statue from Mohenjo Daro, pub. by 
Sir J. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus 
Civilization (1931), PI. XCIX/3. 

21. Chariot, pub. by H. H. von der Osten, 
Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor (“OIC,” 
No. 2 [Chicago, 1927]), Fig. 75. 

22. Siege-engine from Botta and Flandin, op. 
dt. y Vol. I, PI. 77, upper register. 

23. Siege-engine, pub. in Assyrian Sculptures 
in the British Museum from Shalmaneser III to 
Sennacherib (London, 1938), PI. XIV. 

24. Bronze statue of a deity, from Urartu/ 
Armenia; pub. by L. Heuzey, Origines orientates 
de Vart (Paris, 1891), PI. IX (cf. H. Th. Bossert, 
Altanatolien [Berlin, 1942], No. 1169). 

25. Chariot from Botta and Flandin, op. cit.y 
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26. Metal statue of an Elamite queen, pub. by 
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THE ARCHIVES OF THE PALACE OF MARI 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 1 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM 

an archeological enterprise chancing ties of the Louvre, Assyriologists are under 
/\ upon a very large amount of cunei- a great obligation. The zeal and efficiency 
/ % form documents is faced with a for- which have made these two parallel series 
midable task which requires not only or- possible have combined to promise a 
ganization and tenacity but also the complete and competent publication of 
collaboration of qualified and enthusiastic the Mari material within a reasonable 
epigraphers and philologists. Few if any length of time. 

expeditions to Mesopotamia have so far The first three volumes of the new series 
met this challenge as successfully as that have to be quoted by their individual 
of Mr. A. Parrot and his colleagues. The titles in order to differentiate them from 
more than twenty thousand tablets and the text edition (ARM). This somewhat 
fragments excavated in Mari between awkward situation is aggravated by the 
1933 and 1939 are being offered to the fact that these volumes (exception: Vol. 
scholarly world by the Mus6e du Louvre II, p. Ill) do not refer to the pertinent 
in a special series “Archives royales de text-editions. There is another shortcom- 
Mari,” of which the first volume (ARM, ing which should be brought to the atten- 
I = TCL, XXI) was published in 1941. tion of the editor. It is the expressly 
Two more have followed since, and as stated purpose (cf. Vol. I, p. II) of the 
many are said to be in various stages of new series to prepare in these trans- 
preparation and execution. Parallel with literated and translated texts a readily 
these volumes containing the autographic accessible source of material for those 
copies, another series was started in 1950 interested in the history, the geography, 
which is to present the texts contained in and the economics of the ancient Near 
the first series in corresponding volumes East. This task, difficult as it is, would 
of transliterations and translations. Of have been greatly facilitated if the com- 
the latter, the following volumes have mentary of the translators had not been 
been published so far: Georges Dossin, so reduced in space as to make it practical- 
Correspondance de Samsi-Addu , Charles- ly worthless. If the pages given to the 
F. Jean, Lettres diverses, and J.-R. useless and necessarily inadequate di- 
Kupper, Correspondance de Kibri-Dagan. gests of the letters were utilized for more 

To the French and Belgian contribu- extensive notes, it would have constituted 
tors as well as to the responsible authori- a step in the direction of the above-men¬ 
tioned goal. 2 

1 Georges Dossin, Archives royales de Mari. I. 

Correspondance de Samsi-Addu et de ses fils. Avant- 2 Two further points of criticism may be offered: 

Propos par Andre Parrot. Paris: Imprimerie Nation- first, the lack of co-operation between the authors of 
ale, 1950. Charles-F. Jean, Archives royales de Mari. the several volumes where only exceptionally (and 
II. Lettres diverses. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1950. more or less accidentally) reference is made to the 
J.-R. Kupper, Archives royales de Mari. III. Cor- material contained in other publications of Mari texts; 
respondance de Kibri-Dagan gouverneur de Tirqa. second, the inadequate transliteration of the logo- 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1950. grams. To quote some random examples: iJj.su.gi and 
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A word of warning might perhaps not 
be out of order in this context: the Mari 
letters are far more difficult than some of 
the translators—and, as a matter of fact, 
some Assyriologists—seem to think. 
Smooth if sometimes painfully senseless 
translations cannot gloss over the count¬ 
less difficulties and obscure passages in 
the published material. Serious and pur¬ 
poseful philological research on these 
texts has scarcely more than started; 
their specific dialectical features are only 
known in their cruder outlines, and it will 
require much patient work to prepare the 
way for a better understanding of the 
Mari letters. There are numerous cruces 
interpretum in these letters, and a full 
understanding of the manifold facets 
even of passages which are easy to trans¬ 
late cannot be quickly achieved. The 
translators, G. Dossin, Charles-F. Jean, 
and J.-R. Kupper, have every right to 
look with pride upon their pioneer work. 

In the following pages are assembled a 
series of remarks and observations rather 
than mere corrections which I have gath¬ 
ered from the numerous marginal nota¬ 
tions in my copies. Their aim is mainly 
to point out parallels in the cuneiform 
literature and to draw attention to some 
lexicographical problems. 

ARM, I 

No. 2:9-15: “in these matters concern¬ 
ing which I am complaining, I myself can¬ 
not do anything; it is (now) up to your 
wealth and to your generosity! (But if) 


Ltf.su.oi 4 .A are indiscriminately rendered by ( awil )- 
sibum (e ^ ARM, II, 83:11 and 18), Ltf.GlR.siG 6 .of: 
and LtJ.GiR.siG.GA by (awil)girsiqqlim (ARM, II, 35:5, 
54:6, etc.), ur.zir.ra simply by kalbi •*+ (ARM, II, 
106:16), kaskal and kaskal.a by ftarram-4(ARM, 
III, 12:17, etc.), se.I.gis and se.gis.! by samassam- 
mu“+(ARM, II, 87:20, a “+ ARM, I, 21:20) or 
amar.amar.ri by niqu (cf., ARM, II, 27:9, 90“+ 
rev. —+ ARM, III, 45:20, 73:21, Dossin, Stua “+ 
Mariana , p. 43:1, 30). 


you cannot do what is (in line with) your 
wealth or your generosity, then the country 
of Iamhad will [ in] 8 days.” 

No. 3. The interpretation of this diffi¬ 
cult letter has been made possible by Pro¬ 
fessor Landsberger, who recognized that 
it constitutes another example in the 
Mari archives (cf. Dossin, Syria , XIX, 
126) of a letter addressed to a deity. I 
would like to point out here two occur¬ 
rences of a word salum in the following 
contexts: lines 13-16, “it was Iaggid-Lim 
who committed a crime against Ila- 
kabkabu (and) te-el-qi~e-ma s ta-sa-al-su 
and (therefore) you (the addressed deity) 
helped Ila-kabkabu . . . and he conquered 
[the country of] Iahdu-Lim,” and x+10- 
12, “your temple which a former king built 
he to[re down] and built a . . . (illegible) 
(and) ta-al-li-ik-ma ta-sa-al-su and his own 
servants killed him.” Between the crime 
and its punishment, the deity is said in 
both cases to have performed an activity 
to which both passages refer with the verb 
salum (preceded respectively by the verb 
lequm and alakum). A meaning “to reject, 
forsake, punish” or the like seems to be 
required by the context. The same verb 
recurs in a series of other passages, such as 
Jean, ARM, II, 62 :x+15-16 ( a-lam GN i 
ni-sa-al), also lines x+14, 21, 135:23 
(PN is-tal-lu) y and a series of quotations 
from unpublished documents by Dossin, 
Melanges . . . Dussaud, II, 990 ff. (indi¬ 
cated to me by Kupper). Probably the 
meaning “to attack, turn against” has to 
be assumed for this new verb salum. 

No. 5:8. For lu mu-us-ta-ap-si, Kup¬ 
per drew my attention to the sixth 
tablet of the series d i r - siiaku = watru 
(publ. as “Princeton Vocabulary” by A. 

3 This use of the verb leqiim is also attested in Jean, 
ARM, II, 129:16, and—as Kupper informs me—in 
ARM, II, 130:11. The meaning seems to be “to un¬ 
derstand, learn.” 
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Goetze in JAOS, LXV, 223 ff.) where the 
meaning “wrestler” results clearly from 
line 48 (cf. also Goetze’s commentary on 
p. 232) and perfectly fits the context of 
the present letter. 4 

No. 7:25 attests muhhurum in the 
meaning “to travel (by boat) upstream” 
(cf. also ARM, I, 36:7, 42(1), and ARM, 
II, 7:10, 14). From the basic nuance 
“to head a boat against the current (by 
means of oars)” developed “to steer a 
sailing boat (with a steering oar)” (cf. 
the locus classicus in the Adapa story KB, 
VI/1, p. 92:20-21) as well as “to row 
upstream” and simply “to row” (for the 
latter cf. Landsberger in WO, 5, p. 364, 
n. 24). 

The same letter (11. 27-31) illustrates 
the transport of loads overland by means 
of wagons, as does also ARM, 1,75:32-34, 
and Jean, ARM, II, 7:15 f. In the first 
two cases, it seems worthy of note, these 
wagons are rolling toward the capital of 
the empire of Shamshi-Adad, i.e., Subat- 
Enlil, which, as these passages suggest, 
could only be reached in this way. Since 
the cruising range of such vehicles was 
necessarily a rather restricted one, this 
observation may prove useful for the 
location of that capital. 

No. 8:14 shows the sequence of ritual 
activities concerned with the funeral of a 
private person. Three technical terms ap¬ 
pear in this context: massartum, “wake,” 
nahadum , “keen,” and ukullum , “funeral 
repast”; the word for inhumation (11. 16 
and 17) is quburru. As these terms are not 
known in these specific nuances from the 
cuneiform literature, one has to assume 
that they reflect “West Semitic” customs. 

Lines 12 and 36 mention the local ad- 

4 Professor Geers has communicated to me an 
explanatory gloss from an unpublished omen text in 
the British Museum (K 11374:9) which runs sa-pa- 
su =e-gi-ru. 


verbial expression a-hu-ni-e, “over there.” 
Cf. ahunis , “separately,” below sub 
ARM, HI, 19:20. 

No. 9:16 indicates with the spelling 
lu ta-ak-la-am the reading of 7:7 and 40 
as Lu.MES tak(\)-lu-tim, and also of 
ARM, I, 76:27, 109:15, 42, Jean, ARM, 
II, 21:8, Dossin, RA, XLII, 130:53 
(against WO, 5, p. 399, n. 3), etc. The 
designation qallum is always spelled qa-al- 
lu (never *qal-lu which has to be read 
tak-lu ). 

No. 10:9 should be translated: “that 
action which you performed is worth [x] 
talent(s) of gold!” For ( w)abalu , “to be 
worth (lit.: to fetch),” cf. my remarks in 
AfO , XII, 346, n. 8 (with references from 
Old Assyrian texts), also the Nuzi pas¬ 
sage, Lacheman, HSS, XIII, 493:3, the 
Middle Babylonian, Radau, BE, XVII, 
35:21-22, and the following Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian quotations: Strassmaier, Cyr, 313: 
12-13, Nbn, 145:2, Nbk, 307:2, RA, X, 
51 f., No. 39:6-7, Ungnad, VS, V, 16:12 
(against Ungnad in Glossar to NRV, I, 
4), Clay, BIN, I, 25:29 (against Ebeling, 
Briefe aus Uruk, p. 179) and 61:14 
(against Ebeling, op. cit., p. 215), Figulla, 
UET, IV, 192:14. 

Line 14 uses lisanum instead of (lu) 
salisanim, “spy, agent,” as attested in the 
Mari letters, Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXX, 
172:50, 51-52, and Jean, ARM, II, 22:15; 
cf. also Jean, RES, 1937, p. 110. The 
shorter form appears also in ARM, I, 
29:6. For the meaning cf. simply Thureau- 
Dangin, RA, XXX, 175, n. 10. 

Line x+24 should have demonstrated 
to the translator that the rendering of 
BA.ZAL-ma with “au soir” is impossible 
because this passage refers to the actual 
time of the day when the letter was 
dictated (less likely: expedited) with 
d UTU er-be-et. Kupper has called my atten¬ 
tion to the letter ARM, I, 67:19, which 
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shows in the same context [i-na] ki -in-si- 
ki(\)-im. b The Akkadian reading of ba.zal 
is actually attested in Jean, ARM, II, 
78:7, 15, and 41, and has been correctly 
interpreted by Jean. 

No. 12:23 (and other passages) men¬ 
tion the measure imerum, an obvious 
Assyrianism in a letter of Shamshi -Adad. 

No. 16:13-14 refers to the people 
known as the Turukku and frequently 
mentioned in the Mari texts (cf. also the 
name of the thirty-seventh year of 0am- 
murabi and the inscriptions of Adad-nirari 
III) in a way which indicates that they 
were considered in Mari Gothamites or 
the like. In their stupidity, these Turuk- 
ku’s “wake up those asleep (to give them 
their rations) but do not give rations to 
those who are waiting for them.” For the 
meaning of natalum in this phrase cf. the 
letter published (in transliteration only) 
by Dossin in Syria , XIX (1938), 120:22. 

No. 17:8-13 contrasts revealingly the 
“poor” (lu lapnum ) with the “rich” (lu 
sarum). The latter are said to avoid mili¬ 
tary service by hiring their poorer com¬ 
patriots as substitutes who thus provide 
a living for their families ( bullutu nise ina 
igri). The king even warns his son not to 
use any lu sarum in the army because 
they are liable to desert during the cam¬ 
paign. Cf. in this connection the passage 
ARM, II, 1:18-23, which contrasts lij.mes 
et-lu-tum la-ap-nu-tum with dumu.mes lu 
mes dam-qu-tim, i.e., “poor soldiers,” with 
the “sons of well-to-do persons.” The 
former are being cared for by the “palace” 
(of the capital) while the latter are said 
to be living in the houses of their families. 

No. 21:13, i-na ta-si-ma-ti-ia should be 
translated “according to my estimate” 

5 Cf. for this term Nougayrol, RA, XLIV, 35, and 
Labat, ArO , XVII 3 " 4 , 5, n. 23. The spelling kinsigum 
(instead of *qisigum ) is indicated by the fragment 
Iraq, VII, 110, and Fig. 14, No. 39: 5. 


(against von Soden, ZA, XLIX, 187), 
which fits also in Jean, ARM, II, 44:36 
( ak-ki-ma ta-si-ma-ti-su , “according to his 
judgment”) and in 140:11. In ARM, I, 
46:10, tasimatum means simply “mores” 

No. 28:30 refers to the transportation 
of prisoners in fetters with a number of 
technical terms: kasum, “to bind,” satqam 
padum (for padu cf. Landsberger, ZD MG, 
LXIX, 507, apud Walther, LSS, VI/4-6, 
p. 240, and MSL, I, p. 137, also the 
Cassite text, Gurney, Iraq , XI, 133, No. 
2:8) and sakanum x [ ] ana qable. For 
the last expression cf. the same Cassite 
text mentioning urudu.murub . sir. sir , 
“copper chains (to be put around) the 
waist.” 

No. 34:4, 6, 7 refers to large cattle, 
sheep, and kids by the expression sa nam- 
ra-tim, which is to be translated “for 
fattening” (cf. the Old Babyl. letters CT, 
XXXIII, 24:10, and Driver, OECT, III, 
78:22, also Th. Bauer, ZA, XLIII, 311, n. 
9, and the Nebukadnezzar II passage, Le- 
grain, PBS, XIII, 79, 1:19, namritum 

UKU.MES). 

No. 36:4 means “until the twentieth 
of this month” (a-di is-ri-e iti an-ni-im), 
while Kupper, ARM, III, 39:11, [wa-ar]- 
ki is-ri~e-i[m\, is correctly translated by 
“[aprjes le dixieme.” 

No. 37:19-20 seems to denote a specific 
ritual gesture with the phrase napisti PN 
lapatum. Cf. also Jean, RES, 1939, p. 67, 
No. 6, ARM, II, 62:x+9 (: napisti PNi 
ana PN 2 lapatum) and 77 passim (in a 
somewhat obscure context, note tuppu 
lipit napistim in 1. 12). Reference to the 
Old Testament, namely, Gen. 24:2 and 
47:29, is made here only for the reason: 
sed ne taceatur. 

Line 23 refers with tuppu nis ilani 
clearly to an “international” treaty. 

Line 34 has qa-ab-li-it ma-a-tim instead 
of the usual libbi matim (cf. Landsberger 
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in ArO , XVIII, 344, n. 71) in the meaning 
“interior of the country.” The regions 
referred to by matum are off the regular 
lines of communication (cf. Jean, ARM, 

II, 78:32, kaskal li-ib-bi ma-a-tim-ma 
a~na GN ni-il-li-ik ) and their inhabitants 
are called mare matim (cf. ARM, I, 43:7, 
118:15, and rev. x+14, Kupper, ARM, 

III, 23:13). Note also ha-bi-ri sa ma-a-tim 
in Jean, ARM, II, 131:13-14. 

No. 38:4 and passim: for zamrutum 
(gis zamratum in Jean, ARM, II, 1:4, 
etc.) cf. the “Vorlaufer” to har. r a = 
hubullu , Chiera, SLT, 23, 11:8, gis za- 
am-ru-tum (Landsberger) and the Old 
Assyrian references collected by J. Lewy 
in KTHahn , p. 32, also Lewy, TCL, XIX 
( = TC, III), 48:8, 10, XX, 156:7, etc. 

No. 42:13-14 and its parallel passages 
in the letters Nos. 52, 64, 71, 73, 77, 85, 
and 103 reveal the lack of confidence of 
Shamshi-Adad in the administrative 
abilities of his son Iasmah- d iM, an attitude 
which is also reflected in a series of 
passages from this correspondence dis¬ 
cussed by von Soden in WO, 3, pp. 193 f. 

In the present passage, the royal father 
orders that certain high court officials of 
his son be kept informed of the content of 
his letters addressed to Iasmah- d iM. These 
officials were to be present when the prince 
read a letter of his father (cf., e.g., ARM, 
I, 60:6, II, 8:22) or when it was read to 
him (ARM, II, 132:17). The purpose of 
this precautionary measure is patently to 
have the royal command properly and 
timely executed. 6 

No. 46:24 mentions the name of a func¬ 
tionary, LtJ musallimum (cf. also the let¬ 
ter quoted by Dossin in Syria , XIX [1938], 
119), derived from sullumum, attested 
in Mari (apart from its many other mean¬ 
ings) with the nuance “to transport ob¬ 
jects safely overland”; cf., e.g., ARM, I, 
43:4, 98:20, and also the Old Babyl. 
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letters, Ungnad, VAB, VI, 2:24, 3:13,17, 
etc. 

With its references to tirhatum, nidin- 
tum, and silver rings (1. 31) (connected 
with Mesopotamian marriage customs 
from the Old to the Neo-Babylonian 
period) as well as with its mention of the 
concubine (1. 30: serretum), the present 
tablet offers new material for the student 
of comparative law. 

No. 57:7-12 should be translated “may 
he stay in prison (and) no news of him 
should be allowed to leak out as to 
whether he is dead or alive!” For neparum, 
“prison,” cf. the spellings nurparum in 
Old Babylonian texts (Ungnad, VAB, VI, 
235:13, 15) and (bit) nuparu in Nuzi 
(Speiser-Pfeiffer, AASOR, XVI, 3:40, 
12:12) and in the Middle Assyrian text, 
Ebeling, KAJ, 254:18. The Chagar Bazar 
texts (cf. Gadd in Iraq , VII, 27, 53,58, and 

6 A similar situation is alluded to in a stipulation 
of the treaty between Esarhaddon and Ba 3 alu, king of 
Tyre. The passage rev. col. 11:13-14 (cf. for the text 
Langd -+ RA, XXVI, 190, and Weidner, AfO, VIII, 
29 ff., esp. p. 31) is meant to regulate the relationship 
between the “puppet’’-king of Tyre and the Assyrian 
regent with regard to orders sent by the Assyrian king. 
The few damaged signs at the end of the line and the 
paragraph can probably be restored as follows: “ what¬ 
ever) letter I ( = Esarhaddon) shall send you (i.e., 
the king of Tyre) you must not re[ad] (la ta-sa( ?)- 
a[s-sq) without the regent ( ba-la-at Ltj qi-e-pu). In case 
the regent is not present you have to wait for him (and 
then only) you may open your letter ti-la-a ina lib- 
[61i-[jfc]a(?) t[adabbub(?)]V ’ It seems that this last pro¬ 
viso aims to exclude the possibility that the king 
should actually open the letter in the presence of the 
regent but that he “read” it in a way which would 
preclude the latter from gaining any knowledge of its 
content. Hence ula ina libbi[ka tadabbub] could well 
mean “(but) you must not read (the letter) silently!” 
In other words: sasu in the nuance “to read” refers to 
reading aloud, ina libbi dababu denotes the silent way 
of reading which came into general use only in early 
medieval Europe. Cf., for the evidence for reading 
aloud in the Old Testament, A. Tacke, in ZATW, 
XXXI (1931), 311 ff.; for the classical world, E. Nor- 
den. Die antike Kunstprosa, etc., pp. 6 ff. The phrases 
itti libbisu dababu (cf. my remarks in J AOS, LXI, 
265 f.) and ina libbisu qabiim (in Mari: Kupper, ARM, 
III, 1:21, 73:12-13) are usually to be translated by 
“to think, ponder,” while lash (cf. my remarks in 
BASOR, No. 103 [1946], 12) seems to describe the 
enunciation of a person reading aloud. 
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59) write neparum exactly like those from 
Mari. 

No. 60:13 contains a III/2 form of a 
verb which appears also in Kupper, ARM, 
III, 27:7, 84:32 (cf. p. 115 of this volume) 
and in Kupper, RA, XLII, 44, n. 2. It is 
not necessary to recur to the Hebrew dic¬ 
tionary (cf. Dossin, ARM, I, 223) for the 
interpretation of a root which is well at¬ 
tested in many Akkadian dialects. 7 

No. 62: rev. x+19-20 mentions side by 
side two names of professions: urudu. 
NAGAR.URUDU(?) and URUDU.NAGAR (i.e., 
t i b i r a) in connection with the manu¬ 
facture of the musical instrument gis 
sinnatu (cf. Ebeling, TuL, I, p. 50, n. b, 
with the determinative gi as in Jean, 
ARM, II, 50:x+9). The former can be 
connected with the line 66 of the so-called 
“Princeton-Vocabular” (cf. above sub 
ARM, I, No. 5) published by Goetze in 
JAOS, LXV, 223 ff., which runs di-bi-ra 
URUDU.NAGAR . . . = qur-qur urudu. The 
Akkadian entry seems to correspond to 
our logogram urudu.nagar.urudu. 

No. 64 invites comment in two respects. 
Line 9 (sal.tur.mes si-na ir-ta-be-e) par¬ 
allels phrases in the Old Assyrian letters, 
Clay, BIN, IV, 9:20-21, and S. Smith, 
CCT, III, 20:17-18,38-39. Line rev. x+7 
refers to the teaching of the art of singing 
with the words na-ru-tam u-sa-hi-zu-si- 
na-ti, which are repeated in an interesting 
but very difficult Neo-Babylonian con¬ 
tract (Clay, BE, VIII/1, 98) dealing with 
the articling of a slave (?) to an artist who 
was to teach him the art of singing. 8 Cf. 
the pertinent phrases of this document: 

7 This is also true .*+ ARM, I, 61:26, where for 
nuttupum (cf. Ebeling, MAOG, V/3, 35, n. 5, and von 
Soden, OLZ, XXXVIII, 146) a Hebrew root is 
quoted on p. 223. 

8 This text is not included in the discussion of the 
cuneiform documents dealing with apprenticeship 
by M. San Nicolo, Der neubabylonische Lehrvertrag in 
rechtsvergleichender Betrachtung (“Sitz. Ber. Bayer. 
Ak. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1950/3”). 


ih-z[i\ lu.n[ar^] w su-hi-zi-zu (line 4), ih- 
z[u\ l[u.nar]^ w . .. u-sa-ah-zu (lines 5-6), 
and [ih]-zu lu.nar^ w [u]-s[a]-a[h-ha-zu\ 
(line 10). 

No. 75:18 has to be read, as Geers has 
pointed out to me, gu.e.a.su.hi.a, “coats 
from the country su,” exactly as in 
Chiera, PBS, VIII/1, 45, 1:15, tug.gu- 
e.su.a. With respect to this garment, 
Professor Gliterbock has referred me to 
the profession name lu e-pi-is tug.gu.e.a 
hur-ri in Hrozny, KBo, V, 7: rev. 13, and 
to tug.gu.e.a hur-ri, ibid ., 2, 1:32. 

No. 76:22-29 reports that an im¬ 
portant secret diplomatic message was 
transmitted not by means of a clay tablet 
carried by a messenger (cf. below sub 
ARM, II, No. 19:23) but through a 
trustworthy person able to memorize 
such a message (lu tak-lum sa a-wa-tim 
i-na pi-i-im i-sa-ba-tu ). 

No. 83:7 and 9 contain the designation 
of a special type of singer and/or actor 
(nar astalum ) which—as Landsberger in¬ 
forms me—is mentioned in the series 
“lu = arrwlu ” (cf. simply Meissner, 
MAOG, XIII/2, 41, 1. 20, and also p. 4, 
n. 6) ks.TA.Lu = sjj-u (i.e., estalu). 

Line 10 is noteworthy because of the 
qualification of the above-mentioned type 
of actor as na-wi-ru for which reference 
should be made to the discussions by 
Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians, p. 43, by 
myself in AOS, XXXII, 24, and by 
Speiser in JAOS, LXVIII, 12 f. 

No. 90:14 shows the idiom zittam tur- 
rum in the meaning “to avenge.” 

No. 103:x+11-14, translate “Tomor¬ 
row ( a-na ka-sa-tim), I shall send you a 
report (based on) what I shall see myself 
as to whether you should move on toward 
me (nasum) or I toward you.” 

No. 108:rev. x+5 means “[until] now 
‘Daddy’ has not written to me] to appoint 
me to a(n official) position.” For this 
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nuance of the phrase simat PN samum 
cf. my remarks in Orientalia, NS, XVI, 
222, n. 1. In contradistinction to the 
normal usage, the dialect of Mari speaks 
here of the samum simat PN by the king. 
Cf. also below sub ARM, III, No. 1. 

No. 132:19 and 22 show a qualification 
of a donkey mare which is attested in 
texts from Nuzi, in the kudurru 1 s and in 
Neo-Assyrian documents, where the fe¬ 
male of the horse is equally characterized 
by this term. Cf. for Nuzi anse.sal.hub 
in Chiera, Nu, 297:19, Lutz, Univ. of Cal. 
Publ. Sem. Phil., IX/11, line 23, anse.- 
kur.ra.sal.hub in Chiera, Nu, 264:7; 
for the kudurru’ s, King, BBSt , Pis. LV ff. 
(p. 39), 1:16-17, for both animals, and 
for the Neo-Assyrian material: Harper, 
ABL, 466:11 (kur.sal.hub), Johns, 
ADD , 988:7, 17, etc. (same logogram), 
and 989:5 (sal.hub.kur). Note u 8 .£i.a 
sal.hub in Dougherty, GCCI, I, 65:2. 
For the pertinent vocabulary evidence cf. 
Geers apud Salonen in ArO, XVII 3-4 , 321. 

The reading hub instead of kab (thus 
not *rak-kab as Meissner, I Varenpreise, 
p. 17 and n. 4; Herzfeld, Zoroaster, I, 227; 
Oppenheim in JA , CCXXX [1938], 654; 
and Ungnad, Orientalia, NS, XIII, 94) 
is based upon Landsberger, MSL, II, 77, 
1.621. 

ARM, II 

No. 2:7-10 should be translated “why 
is he (the mason, there) without work 
(ri-i[q\), there is no temple [of Enlil] to be 
built there, no palace to be constructed!” 
Similar claims for masons are voiced in 
the letters ARM, II, 101 and 127. 

No. 5:13 is to be read sa pi-e sa(!) qa- 
bi-e as, e.g., in Dossin, ARM, I, 73:57. 

No. 13:7 I propose to read mi-el-qa(t)- 
ti-su-nu (in spite of the hitherto at Mari 
not attested reading qat) on account of 
Dossin, ARM, I, 103:x+20, a-na ma-al- 
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qa-ti-su. The meaning seems to be 
“share.” 

No. 18:33-34 reminds with its cautious 
wording ( sa-ar-tum ib-ba-si-ma lugal na- 
pi-is-tam . . . i-du-uk) of the passage of 
the Old Assyrian letter, S. Smith, CCT, 
IV, 30a: 12-14: a-wi-lu-u i-ta-ba-al-ku-tu 
lugal da-me e-ta-pa-as-ma ku-sl-su la 
ta-aq-na-at, “the men have made a re¬ 
bellion, the king has shed blood and his 
throne is not ‘clean’ (anymore)!” Both 
sentences clearly imply a critical attitude 
toward actions of the king. 

No. 19:23 and many other passages 
have the phrase of the diplomatic jargon, 
semum (rarely: lamadum) ina ahiti PN, 
which could be translated “to learn 
through secret unofficial channels.” In 
ARM, II, 109:31, however, the very same 
phrase is used euphemistically; the agent 
of Zimrilim has clearly intercepted and 
copied a letter written by the king of 
Eluhat to Supram, the “man” of Susa. 

No. 21 :x+7, inatemramaniama, “upon 
my own responsibility,” can be compared 
with tern ramanisu sabatum, “to conceive 
a plan of one’s own,” in ARM, II, 75:19. 

No. 22:30-31 seems to contain the 
actual wording of the question put to the 
deity before the extispicy: “according to 
their favorable (oracle-) reports 150 sol¬ 
diers will go out and 150 soldiers will re¬ 
turn (lit.: enter),” which is clearly taken 
as a divine promise that there will be no 
losses during the campaign. The concise 
and specific form of this “Orakelanfrage” 
is well known from the abundant per¬ 
tinent material of the Neo-Assyrian 
period. 

No. 24:x+16-18, translate “afterward, 
if JJammurabi changes his mind, my lord 
will say: Why did you report to me before 
you actually have departed (lit.: have 
seen the confirmation of your departure)?” 

No. 26:9-10 illustrates the social struc- 
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ture of the country Naw/mar because 
reference is made to its ruler as sal 
Nawaritum (cf. also the letter, Kupper, 
RA, XLIII, 45, No. 27:x+9), i.e., “the 
Lady of Nawar” (interpretation of Lands- 
berger). According to the present letter she 
had the misfortune that her own gal.- 
mar.tu put her in fetters ( ik-si(\)-si-ma ) 
and delivered her to the enemy. 

No. 30:7 (and 35:29) mention the 
verb latdkum for which Jean, ARM, 
II, 236, proposes the meaning “ tenter, 
eprouver .” The same verb occurs, e.g., in 
the Old Babyl. letters, Alexander, BIN, 
VII, 42:8 (gud . . . li-il-tu-uq ), and Dos- 
sin, RA, XXX, 99! 10 (gud . . . lu(\)-tu- 
uq-ma ) (correction of Landsberger) as 
well as in the Middle Babyl. passage, 
Clay, BE, XVII, 199:42, 43 (large cattle 
. . . a-na la-ta-qi). The resulting meaning 
“to test, examine” is in harmony with 
that of the nouns litiktu (Falkenstein- 
Matous, ZA, XLII, 146, Landsberger, 
WO, 5, 376, n. 93) and maltaku (cf. De- 
litzsch, HWB, p. 696a) denoting gauging 
containers or the like. (Cf. now also von 
Soden in Orientalia, NS, XX, 162 ff.) 

Nos. 45:5-6 and also 72:6 refer to 
persons (in the former case to messengers) 
with the designation rdkib imerim , 9 while 
the rakibum of cities are referred to in 
ARM, II, 55:5, and 99:40, 47. Cf. the 
Sumerian designation of a functionary as 
rA.gab. 

No. 60:16 (and 79:16) attest for Mari 
the verb masahum, “to take away by 
force,” which we know, e.g., from the 
Eshnunna Code (Goetze, Burner, IV, 78, 
§26). 

No. 76:8 with 3 ni-ti, “the three of us,” 
is paralleled by the Old Assyrian passage, 
Lewy, TC, III, 199:3, 3 ni-a-ti (spelled 

9 Cf. A. Salonen in ArO, XVII 3 - 4 , 319 f. 


sa-la-sa-at ni-a-ti in Contenau, TC, I, 
37:16). Cf. also ARM, II, 137:18, 3 su-nu 
with Old Assyr. 3 su-nu-ti in Thureau- 
Dangin, LC, 240:11 (note 3 ku-nu-ti in 
Lewy, TC, III, 75:25). 

Line 23 attests the verb zaqapum, “to 
protest, claim, vindicate,” to be found 
also in the Old Babyl. letter, Lutz, PBS, 
1/2, 3:23, the legal text of the same 
period, CT, II, 24:33, PNi u PN 2 a-na 
za-ka-pi-sa iz-za-zu{\), as well as in the 
“vindication clause” of numerous Neo- 
Assyrian documents in Johns, ADD 
(mannu sa ina urkis ina matema izaq- 
qupani, etc.). This is in contrast with the 
meaning of the rare legal term zaqapu in 
the Neo-Babyl. texts, Contenau, TCL, 
XIII, 187:6 ( bat'lu sa i-sak-kan i zaq- 
qap), and Clay, BE, IX, 29:23 (gud.hi.a 
sa . . . i-mut-ti i-zaq-qap). 

No. 78:9 shows that a journey of 
seven to nine days separated Mari from 
Raipama. Um biblim, line 9, refers, of 
course, to the day of the disappearance 
of the moon; for umum requm, line 28, cf. 
the revealing sequence in Virolleaud, 
ACh, Shamash, VI: 1-6, XIII: 14 and 19, 
etc. The present letter establishes further¬ 
more the immediate sequence of the 
months called d Dagan and Liliatim and 
their place in the year (spring rains). 

No. 87:18 and 20 use the verb napasum 
to refer to the crushing of the oleoferous 
seeds of the sesame plant instead of 
sapanum (cf., e.g., Faust, YOS, VIII, 
173:6, Dossin, TCL, XVII, 1:27, 6:5). 

No. 96:5 (cf. also Dossin, RA, XXXVI, 
48:2, 7, also Syria, XX, 111) mentions 
the textile tug mar datum which appears 
once (S. Smith, CCT, I, 29:6-7) in the 
Cappadocian texts and frequently in 
those from Nuzi (e.g., Lacheman, HSS, 
XIII, 431 :passim), where the references 
seem to indicate its use (sa gis.na.mes 
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in Lacheman, HSS, XIII, 431:35, sa pa-ni 
gis.na in Lacheman, HSS XIV, 520:40). 
According to HSS, XIV, 247:26, it was 
also made of linen. 

No. 106:17 requires the translation 
“they threw before him (the imprisoned 
lion) a dog and a pig but he refused (li¬ 
mit; cf. Thureau-Dangin in RA , XXI, 
148 f.) to eat; I (thought) as follows: Per¬ 
haps this lion will become melancholic 
(and die of hunger)!” 

No. 106:20 adds a new and significant 
nuance to the semantic reach of the word 
muballitu; it has to be translated here by 
“cage.” Cf. also muballitu , “perfume con¬ 
tainer” (“reviver,” note Hebrew beth hane- 
phesh ), in Amarna, muballitu , “life-boat” 
(gis.ma.ti.la), with Salonen, Stud. Orient ., 
VIII/4, 39, and muballitum in Mari (cf. 
Kupper, ARM, III, 79:11, and his note 
on p. 118 of that volume), referring prob¬ 
ably to a fenced-off or otherwise separated 
section of a river or canal in which fish 
were kept (also called balitum in Kupper, 
ARM, III, 9:6). For the last meaning, 
Kupper refers me to the French term 
“vivier.” Note, furthermore, K. Conti 
Rossini, Chrestomatia Arabica Meridiona- 
lis, etc ., p. 189b, mnps —animus, monu - 
mentum funebre, instrumentum vel structura 
ad aquam distribuendam per agros , as a 
semantic parallel of some interest. 

No. 125 belongs to that group of Mari 
letters—cf. also Dossin, ARM, I, 44, 68, 
and 99—which illustrates, somewhat 
startlingly, the lack or scarcity of plows 
and of competent plowmen in the agricul¬ 
ture of that region. 

Nos. 134:6 and 139:10 refer with 
teretum to those itemized reports on the 
portentous features found by the mas.- 
su.GiD.GiD-priest on the liver of the 
slaughtered sheep. Such reports are actu¬ 
ally extant; cf. simply Goetze, YOS, X, 2. 


No. 135:7 read a-na bi-ir-tim(l ). 

No. 139:9-10 contains the idiom sila 4 
epesum, “to slaughter and dissect a lamb 
in order to obtain the information ‘in¬ 
scribed’ on its intestines.” The term 
nepistum in Jean, ARM, II, 97:22 and 
133:12, denotes the entire procedure. 

No. 139:23-24 (and 127:14 [Kupper]) 
shows the adjective hirum (meaning un¬ 
known) describing garments. The same 
word recurs in a similar context in the 
Neo-Babylonian text, Strassmaier, Nbn, 
703:5 ff. 

ARM, III 

No. 1:6 (and the historical inscription, 
Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXXIII, 50, II: 
22) attest a novel type of name of a canal 
(ISim- PN) for which I know of only one 
other example from the period of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur: /-sm- d Sul-gi-ra KI 
(e.g., Genouillac, Trouv. de Drehem, No. 
26:2). Cf. also above sub ARM, I, No. 
108: rev. x+5. 

Line 18 and 8:24 use berum, “to be 
hungry,” instead of summum (cf., e.g., 
Codex JIamm. XLIII:39) to refer to the 
craving of the dry soil for water. The 
strangeness of this usage is stressed by the 
fact that the verbs satu, “to drink,” and 
saqu, “to give to drink,” are well attested 
in connection with irrigation. 

No. 3:16-17 opposes the administra¬ 
tive terminus technicus zi.ga (in the 
meaning “absent”) to basitum, “present,” 
when speaking of soldiers. Another in¬ 
stance of a peculiar use of Sumerian ex¬ 
pressions of this type is nig.du. In Dos¬ 
sin, ARM, I, 39:rev. x+12, nig.du.hi.a 
clearly stands for “food rations” as also 
in ARM, II, 82:8 et passim (food for a 
guest) while in Dossin, ARM, I, 52:33 
and 34 the nuance “dish” (characterized 
as suhum, “fanciful, extravagant,” in con¬ 
tradistinction to naPdum, “plain, simple”) 
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is attested. The same term refers also to 
the “handouts” of a ruler (ARM, II, 76:5). 

No. 3:20 (also 1:13, 6:5) has lu 
sdbum epistum where 1:19 and 8:15, 20 
show epistum alone. The translation 
“working crew” (cf. also Ungnad, VAB, 
VI, 268) fits in both cases. 

No. 5:17 as well as 24:8, 27:8, 37:8, 
and 69:x+9 require the translation 
“thereupon, afterward” for ullimetam. For 
other temporal adverbia derived from the 
same root, d.,e.g.,ullanumma, “soonafter- 
ward,” in an omen of the series summa 
izbu (cf. simply Dennefeld, Geburtsomina , 
index, s.v.), ullalliassu, “spaeter einmal” 
(Landsberger in JNES, VIII, 288 f.), and 
ullis, “later on,” attested in Mari, Dossin, 
ARM, I, 10: rev. x+17, Jean, II, 31:14, 
Kupper, III, 83:x+8, Thureau-Dangin, 
RA, XXXIII, 173:15. 

In Dossin, ARM, I, 118:10, however, 
ullis means “beyond/apart from this” 
(cf. also Dossin, Syria , XIX, 129:15, 
ullanua , “apart from myself”). 

No. 8:13 should probably be read 
a.sag 4 nakar (written: lu.kur) u na-zi-iq 
and translated “the field is adverse/ 
disagreeable to work and in a sorry state.” 

No. 11:33-34 could perhaps be better 
translated “in these days is the day for 
the receiving of the materials ( hisihtum) 
from the palace. ...” With hisihtum the 
present text, and also ARM, III, 12:8, 
22:5, 24:6, 25:6, etc., refer to stores and 
materials required for a specific purpose. 
This meaning is well attested in Old and 
Neo-Babylonian documents dealing with 
administrative transactions (but cf. also 
Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc ., 0 174:rev. 1, 
pp. 9 and 42). 

No. 13:7 (and many other letters writ¬ 
ten by Kibri- d Dagan, also in Jean, ARM, 
II, 89:7, 90:7) use sanitam in the sense of 
the Arabic amma ba c du in letters, that is, 
as introducing the letter content after the 


salutatory phrases, etc. In the letter 
ARM, III, 73:7, one can clearly distin¬ 
guish between sanitam , “and now (to the 
subject of the present letter),” and sani¬ 
tam, “secondly, another (subject mat¬ 
ter).” 

No. 18:15-16 characterizes a certain 
person involved (ba-al-lu-ma, lit.: “mixed 
up”) in some rebellion with the apparent¬ 
ly proverbial saying “like a mad dog he 
does not care (lit.: know) whom (lit.: 
where) he bites.” 

No. 19:20 attests ahunis, “separately,” 
which is to be linked to ahune , for which 
cf. above sub ARM, I, No. 8:12, 36. 

No. 25:16-21 contains an interesting 
reference for the word gisallum. This pas¬ 
sage is paralleled by those of the Old 
Babylonian letter, Ungnad, VAB, VI, 114 : 
14 and of the Neo-Babylonian, Thompson, 
CT, XXII, 217:24-25; cf. also the per¬ 
tinent discussions of S. Smith in RA, 
XXX, 156 f., Meissner, MAOG, III/3, 
19 f., and Salonen, Wasserfahrzeuge, p. 
107. The term gisallum seems to have 
indicated the triangular ventilation open¬ 
ings (protected by reed-woven lattices) 
which were placed immediately under the 
roof of a Babylonian private house and 
which can actually be seen on an unpub¬ 
lished clay model of such a house. 

No. 26:23 mentions the official lu.egir 
who appears rather frequently in Old 
Babyl. texts; cf., e.g., Ranke, BE, VI/1, 
59:case 9, Chiera, PBS, VIII/2, 194, 
IV: 13, Jean, Tell Sifr , 29:28, Ungnad, 
VS, VII, 68:26, Alexander, BIN, VII, 
65:19 (cf. also the earlier seal, OIP, 
XXXVII, No. 50). 

No. 33:14 seems to offer a new refer¬ 
ence for the difficult technical term 
iniatum (cf. the discussion of Landsberger 
in MSL, I, pp. 233-45) in the phrase 
A.SAG 4 i-na ni-i-ia-tim i-ir-ri-su. 

No. 42:16 could refer with mirkitum to 
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the secluded quarters of the residence of 
the w/fraftfam-priestess (“claustrum”) so 
that it would not be necessary (as pro¬ 
posed on p. 116 of ARM, III) to assume 
another “West Semitic” loan. 

The letters 44-46 offer a context which 
requires the translation “last night” 
(French: “la veille”) for nubattam. The 
governor of Tirqa had apparently to re¬ 
port to the palace of Mari arriving travel¬ 
ers who then were granted the permission 
to enter the capital. While nubattam (cor¬ 
responding to ina mustertim and ana 
kasatim meaning “tomorrow”) has to be 
translated here in the indicated way, the 
passage Jean, ARM, II, 93:rev. x+8, 
shows that the word could also mean 
“toward evening”; cf. nubattatum, “over¬ 
night stations,” in Dossin, ARM, I, 26:13, 
and Jean, ARM, II, 129:11-14, nubattam 
nukkurum ana GN, “to move on to the 
(next) station in GN.” 

No. 61:10 uses ilum with the implica¬ 
tion “epidemic” (verb: akalum ) and is 


paralleled by Jean, ARM, II, 24:9 (verb 
hulluqum). Both references recall § 249 of 
the Codex JJamm. (verb.: mahasum). 

No. 62:11 has umum in the meaning 
“weather” (cf. also umu dannu , “bad 
weather,” in Jean, ARM, II, 78:31). 

No. 79:10 (and 5:32) refer with kalak - 
kum to the term discussed by Neuge- 
bauer-Sachs, AOS, XXIX, 65 f. 

Line rev. x+8 read probably a-ia-nu- 
um-ma la na-ak-li-im. 

No. 84:11 read [i-na e se\-tu sal.mes 
is-[t\a-ra-[tum]. 

Line 23 contains the designation of a 
feminine profession, episat mirsim, for 
which Giiterbock has pointed out to me a 
parallel in Hittite texts: Goetze, KUB, 
XXVI, 69 V(?): 14, sal E-PIS ba.ba.za 
(mentioned by S. Alp, Jahrbuch der 
kleinasiatischen Forschung , 1/2, 114). Cf. 
also Landsberger-Balkan, Belleten , XIV 
(1950), 240, n. 31. 
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SYMPOSIUM: did man once live by beer alone? 

This is the second in a series of symposia the object of which is to expedite 
scholarly intercommunication. Robert Braidwood’s query was referred to 
several colleagues for comments which were sent to Braidwood for rejoinder; 
then the series was edited as a whole. Similar queries in any field of anthro¬ 
pology, or at the margins, are invited, and the author may suggest names of 
persons whose comments he would value. 

Query by Robert J. Braidwood 

It is generally assumed that the appearance of domesticated cereals in 
the Near East was intimately linked with the use of these grains for the prepa¬ 
ration of flour for bread making. Recently Professor J. D. Sauer of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany of the University of Wisconsin has queried this generalization 
in relation to our preliminary notices on Jarmo et al. (cf. Braidwood: Scientific 
American , Oct. 1952, pp. 62-66; The Near East and the Foundations for Civi¬ 
lization , University of Oregon Press, 1952). Sauer wonders whether the earliest 
utilization of the domesticated cereals may have been for beer rather than 
bread. The question would thus appear to be: Could the discovery that a mash 
of fermented grain yielded a palatable and nutritious beverage have acted as 
a greater stimulant toward the experimental selection and breeding of the 
cereals than the discovery of flour and bread making? One would assume that 
the utilization of wild cereals (along with edible roots and berries) as a source 
of collected food would have been in existence for millennia before their domes¬ 
tication (in a meaningful sense) took place. Was the subsequent impetus to 
this domestication bread or beer? 

The contemporary archeological evidence from the area which bears on 
the point would be, in order of appearance: Natufian of Palestine—sickles 
(reaping, but no direct implication of planting), mortars and pestles (mortars 
small, with conical sections, probably for ochre or bone grinding); Karim 
Shahir of Iraq adds—celts (used as hoes, or as axes, or both?); Jarmo of Iraq 
(and in fair part Jericho XVII—X of Palestine) adds—grain (two wheats and 
a barley, in process of being bred), querns and rubbing stones, built clay ovens 
with smoothed fire-hardened floors, receptacles in the form of baked-in place 
clay floor basins, stone vessels, and bitumen-coated basketry (??); uppermost 
Jarmo of Iraq and Jericho IX of Palestine add—pottery. From this point on¬ 
wards the familiar early village sequence proceeds. 

It will be seen that this direct evidence, as now available, is of no particular 
use in solving the question either way. The cereals themselves, and the tools 
for planting and reaping, would be involved for either the bread or the beer: 
so also, probably, would the milling stones. The receptacles for liquids ob¬ 
viously need not imply beer alone. When the grain itself is recovered (and not 
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the hollow casts of grain in clay, which Helbaek has so successfully used for 
identifications) the kernels are invariably charred. A question arises as to 
whether these charred kernels may have been overfired accidentally in the 
parching process by which the malt was prepared, although I have seen grain 
parched for other purposes. 

I am myself in no way unattracted to the idea, as Sauer put it, that “thirst 
rather than hunger may have been the stimulus behind the origin of small 
grain agriculture.” Do any of our colleagues recall tools or processes in either 
beer or bread making which might be expected to persist in the archeological 
record and which would lead to further understanding of the point? 

Comments 

by Jonathan D. Sauer 

The pioneer cultivators of wheat or barley must have been faced with a 
pitifully small return of grain for their labor. Yields of the primitive grain crops 
must have been poor, even after the development of cultivated forms which re- 
tained the ripe grain in the head, instead of shattering the inflorescence and 
scattering the grains on the ground when ripe, as do the wild wheats and bar¬ 
leys. Planting and harvesting small grains without the plow or other efficient 
tools would seem to me a game scarcely worth the candle except for a more 
rewarding stake than mere food. 

One of the most suggestive pieces of evidence is the constant confederacy 
of barley and wheat in the early finds in general, encountered again at Jarmo. 
In primitive agriculture a dual grain crop is remarkable enough to require some 
explanation and it seems to me easier to account for in terms of a beer recipe 
than in terms of carbohydrate foodstuff. 

Of course it is possible that in the beginning only one of these grains was 
the deliberately planted crop, while the other was tolerated as a volunteer 
which had entered the fields as a weed. It is clear that during the Neolithic and 
later times, as the cultivation of barley and wheat spread, various local grasses 
moved into the fields as weeds, migrated with the crops, and were gradually 
modified by accidental hybridization and selection in the normal processes of 
cultivation and harvesting. The story is well known of how such unplanned 
events among the weedy invaders of barley and emmer wheat fields gave rise 
to domesticated oats and rye as well as to the more recent wheats and barleys. 

It takes little imagination to extrapolate this process back to earlier times 
and suggest the possibility that the entire complex of western small grain agri¬ 
culture may be the outcome of just one case of deliberate domestication of a 
wild grass. If so, barley may have been the original crop and cultivated wheat 
may have evolved from weed grasses in the barley fields. Recent botanical 
evidence suggests that the original home of the first domesticated barley was 
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not in the Near East but the Far East, possibly Tibet. Thus it is conceivable 
that the lowest agricultural levels in the Near East represent a stage in the 
westward movement of an agriculture which had started well to the east, 
perhaps with the domestication of barley, and had picked up wheat as it spread 
into the Near East. This possibility does not detract from the thesis of brewing 
as the basis of early agriculture, since it is barley that is critical in making 
beer and wheat is quite dispensable. 

Incidentally, a corollary of this argument that may not occur immediately 
to everybody is that the oldest domesticated plant may be yeast. 

by Hans Helbaek 

The suggestion put by Professor Sauer and commented upon by Professor 
Braidwood raises a most fascinating problem—if a most unapproachable one. 
In spite of the deplorable fact that the Jarmo material does not in any way 
sustain a discussion along these lines I shall be pleased to comply with your 
wish for a comment. 

One would spontaneously conceive brewing as later than bread making— 
in its widest sense—in the technological sequence, in the same way as one 
would be apt to suggest that the first cattle were domesticated for food— 
meat and milk—rather than for making intoxicating beverages froipi the milk. 
Implements for brewing would hardly be specialized to such a degree in these 
early days that we could determine their exact purpose, to the exclusion of 
other alternatives. Of course we may point out that a large vat would be useful 
in the malting process, but we cannot- exclude its possible employment other¬ 
wise, and a stick might be perfect for stirring the malt when drying—but, 
well, now I am touching the sore point of archeological interpretation. Even 
the presence of germinated grain should not inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that it is malt, as germination may well happen unintentionally in conse¬ 
quence of unfavorable storage conditions. The interpretation of germinated 
grain found in prehistoric sites may depend upon a complex of criteria. 

As for the carbonization as such being an indication of activities connected 
with brewing, I would like to point out that every deposit of grain but one 
known to me contradicts this view. If you will allow the space I shall try to ex¬ 
plain this point. 

Theoretically brewing consists of the conversion of starch into fermentable 
saccharine compounds which eventually, by the action of yeast organisms are 
divided into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

In practice brewing from grain is performed in two stages, the malting and 
the fermentation. The former process deals with the living grain, in the latter 
the grain as such is killed. Only the first or malting process is relevant to the 
question in hand. 
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The conversion of the main substance of grain, the starch, is brought about 
by stimulation of the natural germination of the grain. By generous adminis¬ 
tration of moisture and fresh air, and moderate heat, the germination is started. 
During this process the grain itself develops an enzyme, diastase, which 
converts the starch into fermentable sugars. After a few days the germination 
is discontinued and the germ is killed by heat—but nothing amounting to 
carbonization, which would be destructive to the purpose of brewing. The sub¬ 
sequent measures would hardly be identifiable in carbonized material, and we 
shall confine ourselves to considering the malt. 

As carbonization cannot be employed in malting, carbonized malt must 
be the result of an accident, and if, as in Jarmo, we find only ungerminated 
grain it does not bear on the point at all. Carbonization may happen in a 
multitude of ways, for instance by the grain having been spilled into the ash 
at the fireplace during cooking activities. In prehistoric times—as still today— 
house fires afforded beautiful opportunities for large quantities of grain to 
be carbonized. In this connection it should be pointed out that only the dry 
desert climate, as for instance in Egypt, would allow farinaceous plant parts 
to be preserved if not carbonized. In Jarmo all uncarbonized grain would be 
destroyed in a short time by putrefactive microbes, and this would be the 
case in any area in which the climate allowed agriculture on basis of the rain¬ 
fall. For this reason the “spontaneous combustion” of grain, now and again 
postulated in the archeological literature, is pure nonsense. Fire must always 
have been involved. 

However, the priority of bread making or brewing as the stimulant towards 
plant breeding is a problem much too complicated to be solved simply by the 
interpretation of archaeological material and subsequent speculations. Folk¬ 
lore and ethnology must be drawn into the discussion to pay the matter due 
respect. 

As two of the foremost European authorities on the subject of preparation 
and utilization of cultivated plants in the past and in various parts of the world, 
A. Maurizio, the Polish agricultural botanist, and Gudmund Hatt, the Danish 
ethnologist and archeologist, have contributed to the discussion of the ques¬ 
tion in an excellent way, I can do no better than refer to their conclusions. 

Maurizio (in Die Geschichte unserer Pflanzennahrung von den Urzeiten bis 
Zur Gegenwart) expresses the view that the pouring of water upon a vegetable 
foodstuff, making some kind of suspension, extract or solution (Aufguss), 
is an elementary and exceedingly old way of preparing food, and almost all 
kinds of dishes originate from this elementary process. One line of develop¬ 
ment leads via gruel and porridge to bread; another line, employing fermenta¬ 
tion, leads to beer, wine, and stronger alcoholic beverages. 

If brewing was the primary utilization of cereals from the beginning it 
should be expected that diffusion of agriculture first and foremost was mani- 
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fested by spreading knowledge of brewing. But this, as shown by numerous 
examples, was not the case. Let me quote an example from Gudmqnd Hatt: 
“In the southern part of Central America and in South America maize is used 
not only for bread, but also for making beer. A kind of malt is made by letting 
the maize sprout, and the fermentation is started by chewing the grain. . . . 
While maize beer is also made by semi-agriculturists east of the Andes, other 
tribes make an intoxicating beverage from cassava bread. Some of the semi¬ 
agriculturists do not know how to make beer at all, and it is likely that this 
art belonged originally to the maize-cultivating full-agriculturists of the Andes. 
. . . North of Mexico it seems that no alcoholic beverages were made in pre- 
Columbian times.” (Curwen and Hatt: Plough and Pasture: The Early History 
of Farming). 

Thus, in my opinion, the indirect evidence regarding our problem is in 
favor of bread being the first stimulant for agriculture; the evidence for the 
opposite solution is nil. 

by Paul C. Mangelsdorf 

The idea that brewing antedates bread making is, of course, not new. At 
least one earlier student (Death) has called brewing the oldest of the arts and 
has even contended that it preceded the use of fire. 

A fairly good case might be made for an earlier utilization of cereals for 
brewing than for bread-making, not because thirst was a stronger motive than 
hunger, but because the earliest grains available were more suitable for beer¬ 
making than for bread. The earliest cereals of the Near East—the wild wheats, 
Triticum aegilopoides , T. thaoudar , and T. dicoccoides and their cultivated 
counterparts, T. monococcum and T. dicoccum , and species of barley—are all 
characterized by the adherence of the glumes (husks or chaff) to the grains 
after the grains have been removed from the heads. Such glume-enclosed grains 
are, without additional processing, virtually useless for bread-making but all 
can be used for brewing and one, barley, is the cereal par excellence for this 
purpose. 

But having made a case for the antiquity of brewing one finds several 
questions immediately arising. If these ancient cereals were not used for food, 
what did their gatherers or early growers feed on? Man cannot live on beer 
alone, and not too satisfactorily on beer and meat. And the addition of a few 
legumes, the wild peas and lentils of the Near East, would not have improved 
the situation appreciably. Additional carbohydrates were needed to balance 
the diet. No carbohydrate-furnishing plants were naturally available in this 
region, according to Vavilov, except the cereals. Did these Neolithic farmers 
forego the extraordinary food values of the cereals in favor of alcohol, for which 
they had no physiological need? Are we to believe that the foundations of West- 
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ern Civilization were laid by an ill-fed people living in a perpetual state of 
partial intoxication? 

And for what purpose were the ovens used? Parching is not a part of the 
malting process; indeed, it is an infallible preventative of malting. To make an 
alcoholic beverage from cereals the starch must first be converted to sugars 
by enzymatic action. This may be done by one of three methods—germination, 
salivation or fermentation. In the first method the sprouting grain furnishes 
its own enzyme, diastase; in the second the primitive brewer supplies the en¬ 
zyme ptyalin from his (or her) own saliva; in the third the enzyme is derived 
from the fermenting organism, usually a fungus. In all three methods the 
enzyme would be destroyed by the heat employed in parching. The beer¬ 
making of the Near East probably involved the first of the above methods, 
germination. Parching as an initial step would have completely prevented 
germination; applied following germination it would have inactivated the 
enzyme, diastase. 

A test of the brewing theory might be provided by the prehistoric grains 
themselves, or by their impressions in pottery. Is there any tangible evidence 
of an early practice of sprouting grains? We have examined prehistoric grains 
from both Jarmo and Mattarah and find no evidence whatever of germination. 
Other collections might perhaps be profitably examined from this standpoint. 

Perhaps the earliest beer was less sophisticated than modern beer and was 
made from ungerminated grains by fermenting the small amounts of sugar 
which occur naturally in cereals. Such a beverage would have had a very low 
alcoholic content and should perhaps appropriately be called not a beer but 
a gruel; not an alcoholic beverage but a food. The Hawaiian poi is such a 
food. 

I suggest that the earliest cereals were used neither for brewing nor for bak¬ 
ing, but as popped or parched grains. If cereals, in which the glumes adhere 
to the grains, are a regular and substantial part of the diet, it is necessary to 
remove the glumes in some way; otherwise the intake of indigestible cellulose 
is too high for the well-being of the human digestive tract. In all parts of 
the world people have learned to remove the adhering glumes of cereals by 
heat or fire. If the cereal is corneous and has a proper moisture content the 
grains, when exposed to heat, will explode or “pop” and escape completely 
from their enveloping glumes. In such cereals simple exposure to heat is a 
substitute for three modern processing operations: hulling, milling and baking. 
In America the earliest use of maize appears to have been for popping; popped 
kernels have been found in the remains of Bat Cave. In India certain varieties 
of rice are popped by stirring the kernels in hot sand, and many Indian villages 
still have a village popper who processes the rice by this primitive method and 
takes his toll of the product. 

If the cereal is not corneous enough to pop, heating at high temperatures 
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will char the glumes allowing them to be rubbed off. The Chippewa Indians 
still employ this method in processing wild rice, first heating the rough rice, 
then removing the charred glumes by tramping the grains in a hollow log: a 
mortar with a human pestle. Clark described a practice in parts of Scotland of 
burning off the glumes of cereals by setting fire to the unthreshed heads. 

If the heating is carried far enough to char the glumes the kernels undergo 
some degree of parching and are much more easily chewed or ground than 
the raw grain. We have experimented with grains of barley, einkorn and em- 
mer which, in the raw state, are almost impossible to chew, but which, once 
their glumes have been charred and rubbed off and their grains slightly 
parched, are easily masticated and are quite palatable. 

The next step, taken, perhaps, to meet the needs of the partly toothless 
members of the community, both old and young, was to render the grains 
still more easily masticated by grinding them coarsely and steeping the result¬ 
ing meal in water. Kornicke states that the Greeks rarely used barley for bread. 
It was roasted and coarsely ground, originally perhaps for easier mastication, 
but later for preparing a gruel with water. The product, alphita , was the equiv¬ 
alent of daily bread for large segments of the population. 

The practice of making gruel might easily have led to brewing and baking, 
since a gruel may undergo mild fermentation and since in both brewing and 
baking fermentation is an important factor. However, a possible intermediate 
step, the making of unleavened bread, should not be overlooked. Unleavened 
breads, made from all kinds of cereals, are used throughout the world. It is 
easy to imagine an historical sequence which involved (1) unleavened bread, 
(2) bread, leavened with yeasts, (3) beer, fermented with yeasts. The sequence 
(1), (3), (2) would not be completely improbable; the other four possible se¬ 
quences are more difficult to imagine. 

Since we are, in any case, dealing with largely untestable hypotheses may 
I suggest the following as a possible sequence of evolutionary steps: 

1. Parched or popped cereals = cereal—heat. 

2. Gruel = cereal—heat—grinding—water. 

3. Unleavened bread = cereal—heat and/or grinding—water—heat. 

4. Leavened bread = cereal—heat and/or grinding—water—yeast—heat. 

5. Beer = cereal—sprouting—drying—grinding—water—yeast. 

This hypothesis is admittedly somewhat prosaic and involves nothing more 
profound than the assumption that evolution, more often than not, proceeds 
from the simple to the complex. The hypothesis does have the merit of being 
supported by one bit of tangible evidence: archeological remains of well- 
parched grains. One further point; H. P. Lutz in Viticulture and brewing in the 
ancient Orient , described the making of beer from half-baked loaves of leavened 
bread. Here is one instance, at least, where bread is more than a precursor to 
beer; it is the principal ingredient. 
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by Hugh C. Cutler 

It is likely that the use of cereals for both bread and beer was important 
as a stimulus to selection and breeding of cereals in the early days of agricul¬ 
ture. As bread or beer, grains are more palatable than raw or parched grains 
or even as parched grain beverage or as porridge. It is likely that before agri¬ 
culture was developed man already prepared unleavened bread, beer, and may 
even have occasionally produced leavened bread by accident. While it would 
be difficult to find evidence that alcoholic beverages were prepared before the 
invention of agriculture, the large number of wild growing materials used for 
beers, the simple methods involved, and the many groups of people who pre¬ 
pare beers support such a belief. Probably the best known wild materials used 
for beer in the New World are the pods of algarroba and mesquite, fruits of 
the pepper tree, saguaro cactus, murity palm, and wild pineapple. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if some wild growing grasses were used in the Old World. 

I doubt if one can consider the yeasts involved as the first domesticated 
plants because they are not consciously planted or maintained free from com¬ 
petition with other organisms. Many different kinds of yeasts were involved, 
as well as molds and bacteria. Early beer yeasts can be considered weeds, like 
the weed potatoes which grow on the margins of Bolivian Indian fields and 
are tolerated and the tubers harvested, although the Indian does not know 
how the weed potatoes arrived there. 

I would expect to find some kind of vessels although these need not be 
large and might be of perishable materials like skin. Takana Indians of Bolivia 
use jars which may hold as little as one gallon, although the usual size is two 
or three gallons. I would not expect to find malting in the earliest beer making, 
although it is likely that parched grain was used early because it is more 
readily ground and beer might have developed from a parched grain beverage 
which fermented accidentally. It would be difficult to find early evidence for 
chewing grains for beer unless dental-plate-like masses of salivated grain (the 
“muko” of Bolivian Quechua Indians) are found. 

by Carleton S. Coon 

One of the earliest ways of preparing cereals for food has been omitted 
entirely, and another barely mentioned. The first is porridge. Mortars take 
precedence over grindstones archeologically. All over the Middle East people 
eat some kind of porridge as a family dish, easier to prepare than bread which, 
before the invention of metal, required a communal oven. Such ovens occur 
in the painted pottery stage, but apparently not before. In the Americas 
maize porridge is a familiar food throughout the agricultural regions. In South 
and Central America, maize porridge is converted into the well-known chicha , 
a form of beer. In the agricultural regions of the United States both porridges 
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and bread were prepared and eaten by the Indians, who made no beer. The 
relationship between beer and bread established in the Old World involves 
raising the bread with yeast, an agent of fermentation. You cannot raise 
maize dough unless it is mixed with wheat. So this functional relationship is 
lacking in the New World, but still some of its inhabitants made beer. The 
Indians of North America are culturally marginal to those of Central and South 
America, and may be presumed to follow the older pattern. If they had known 
how to produce an intoxicant it is hard to understand why they would have 
given it up voluntarily. Furthermore, the Indians of California were in a Meso¬ 
lithic cultural stage, using wild seeds. They parched them and porridged them, 
but did not brew them. In my opinion the fermentation of beers, in the Ameri¬ 
cas, probably FOLLOWED bread as well as porridge making and parching. 

In the Old World the latest surviving Neolithic culture of Middle Eastern 
origin was that of the Guanches of the Canary Islands, whom the Spaniards 
conquered in the fifteenth century. The Guanches raised wheat and barley. 
They parched these grains, after pounding or grinding them, and ate the 
resultant goffio as a staple. This is still used among the Moroccan Berbers as 
an emergency food and wartime ration. The Berbers also make porridge, and 
steamed coarsely ground wheat ( seksu ). In the mountains the tradition is 
that bread was not commonly baked until recent times. 

The Guanches made no beer, or other intoxicant. The Berbers made wine 
right through the Muslim period, and some of them still make it. There is no 
beer made in North Africa today, except by Europeans, and no mention of it 
in the abundant historical record, at least in what I have read. If the Berbers 
had made beer I think we would have known it. In the Old World as in the 
New, the old peripheries are beerless. I do not think that the problem can be 
solved in its present stage since on one side the evidence is partial, on the other 
lacking. However, I believe that the bulk of the ethnological evidence runs 
against the theory of the priority of beer. 

In summary: The archeological side, as represented by Braid wood, has 
some concrete evidence, but it is not enough. The botanical side, as represented 
by Sauer has no evidence which I am qualified to understand. The evidence of 
history and comparative ethnology favors Braidwood, but it is not conclusive. 

by Ralph Linton 

I would take an intermediate position in the beer vs. bread controversy. 
From the types of cereal usage current among marginal groups such as Celts, 
Bantu and N. Chinese it would seem probable that the earliest usage of cereals 
was as cracked, toasted grits or as mush. Bread can be shown to be later at 
least for Greece, cf. Homeric poems. Leavened bread is, of course, later still 
and pretty certainly post beer. Hard to see how the use of yeast could have 
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been discovered otherwise. One suspects that beer itself may have resulted 
from accidental souring of a thin gruel made from sprouted grain which had 
been left standing in an open vessel. The fact that all the grain recovered is 
charred may well be due to the removal by decay of kernels not transformed to 
inert carbon. As regards implications of tools, rather finely ground flour is 
required for bread making. It is almost impossible to produce this with mortar 
and pestle and difficult to make it with rubbing stones unless grain is worked 
over repeatedly on finer and finer stones as in S. W. Indian “piki” bread. 
Most of European Neolithic querns and metates are relatively coarse, adapted 
to manufacture of grits rather than flour. 

by Julian Steward 

Since the distribution of grains and other cultivated crops in the New World 
is much wider than fermented beers, I would think that the beers came later 
but admit this is poor proof of the historical sequence. 

by A. Leo Oppenheim 

In my booklet “On Beer and Brewing Techniques in Ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamia” (published as a Supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 1950), I have given considerable attention to the complex technologi¬ 
cal developments leading to the brewing of barley-beer. The investigation of 
the pertinent Sumerian and Akkadian terminology has shown that the 
preparation of vegetable food stuffs (not only cereals), without the applica¬ 
tion of fire, developed into the manufacture of pulpy dishes (gruel)—made 
palatable by seasoning or by sour fermentation—and of “preserves” (such as 
malted barley, etc.). These techniques led then to the baking of barley-cakes 
as well as to the brewing of several types of beer-like beverages. Thus, the 
cuneiform text-material which covers more than three millennia with an 
abundance of references—often reflecting even the developments of the pre¬ 
ceding pre-literate period—suggests the quest for food (preparation—as well 
as conservation techniques) has acted as a primal incentive for the utilization, 
selection and eventual domestication of the cereals. 

May I, as an outsider, suggest here that the necessity to preserve the har¬ 
vested crops constituted an important simulus yielding many novel techniques 
which decisively influenced the history of food-preparation. This holds espe¬ 
cially true for fruits (dates, grapes, apples, berries, etc.) which show a develop¬ 
ment via “preserve” to alcoholic beverage which technologically parallels 
that from grain to beer and might well have served as a prototype for the latter 
because the utilization of such fruits necessarily must have preceded that of 
grains. Again, the cuneiform material offers us in its technical terms, records, 
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and lists, an impressive amount of pertinent information which will shed, if 
adequately studied, light on technological developments which we otherwise 
would have to reconstruct solely on the basis of tenuous hypotheses. 

This observation induces me to make use of the rare opportunity given to 
an Assyriologist to reach the scholars beyond the narrow boundaries of his 
discipline. I would like to bring to the attention of the anthropologists the fact 
that the early “literate” civilizations, especially Mesopotamia, through the 
imperishable nature of its writing-material, have preserved a wealth of im¬ 
portant anthropological information which will come to light and to life only 
if the two disciplines cooperate. Neither the Assyriologist with anthropological 
“interests” nor the anthropologist who attempts to gather some “information” 
from the so-called handbooks can achieve valid results. A planned interdis¬ 
ciplinary approach, however, is bound to yield a rich harvest of important 
information, and to act as a mutual stimulus. 

Rejoinder 

First it seems that I should clear up the implications of the first paragraph 
of my original query. By “domestication (in a meaningful sense),” I mean 
the establishment of a level of food-production of such efficiency that a pri¬ 
mary farming-village community may result. I cannot test the various botani- 
cally based claims of the Sauers (pere et fils), Schiemann, Anderson, et al., 
for “domestication” in further Asia, but I do believe the archeological evidence 
points to “nuclear” Western Asia (the hilly flanks of the fertile crescent) as 
the region in which effective food-production and the appearance of the village 
community first took place. 

There was very probably an earlier phase or two of established village life, 
before that indicated by the Jarmo materials. Jarmo simply happens to exhibit 
what are apparently the earliest comprehensible remains of a village establish¬ 
ment which we now have in hand; the basal levels of Jericho may prove to 
be equivalently early (C 14 samples from Miss Kenyon's competent new ex¬ 
posures at Jericho are now en route to Chicago). Karim Shahir may belong 
to one of these postulated pre-Jarmo village phases, but its “villageness” 
is not yet very comprehensible. If the earliest Near Eastern beer was brewed 
from germinated grain malt as Mangelsdorf thinks probable, and as Oppen- 
heim's study {op. cit ., pp. 13-16) indicates was customary in later times, 
then we have no evidence of the process at Jarmo. Neither Helbaek nor Man¬ 
gelsdorf, who have examined the Jarmo grain samples, found traces of germi¬ 
nation. 

Most of the respondents suggest the original use of the cereals to have 
been that of a food, prepared as a gruel. In connection with Sauer's point 
about the shattering of wild grain when reaped, I know of at least one small 
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village in northwest Syria where the standard Near Eastern burghul (wheat 
grains which are first boiled, then sun-dried, cracked into grits, and finally 
served as a hot mush-like dish) is prepared from wheat which is not quite ripe. 
Another case of the use of green kernels is shawi , in which full-sized but still 
somewhat green wheat is parched (it does not fully pop) and eaten immediately 
as a sort of delicacy on festive occasions—much in the way we use pop-corn. 
This would all fit in with the notion of gruel, and even with Mangelsdorf’s 
pre-gruel popping stage. Such could explain the ovens with hard-baked flat 
floors at Jarm'o, and also the quantity of overparched (accidentally carbonized) 
grain. 


THIS ISSUE, AND OTHERS 

{Continued from page 514) 

American Foreign Service (Casablanca, Calcutta, Washington), and Harvard 
again (1949-50 Social Relations, especially anthropology). “Since then I have 
been engaged in independent research in a field generally known as the 
philosophy of history, but which may perhaps be more accurately described 
as the comparative study of the course of development of the higher cultures. 
I am now preparing a book on this subject for publication.” 

Many readers write that they like our new departures—Echoes, the 
Symposia, Conferences. We intend to continue and develop them. A forth¬ 
coming Wenner-Gren Supper Conference at Harvard will bring together old 
and new world prehistorians in a discussion on method, which will be duly re¬ 
ported. Queries for further Symposia, to follow Words and Beer, are wanted. 
Also Echoes. 

We expect to make good our promise of another memoir this year, if the 
printers grind fast. It will be a good fat book on Chinese thought which will 
also be published commercially. It will come free with the December Anthro¬ 
pologist or in any event with the February issue. 

Our next issue will also carry the paper chosen by the Central States 
Anthropologist Society as the best given at its Annual Meeting this year in 
Urbana. Other Societies may wish to announce similar competitions; and if the 
editors agree that the best is good enough, we promise speedy publication and 
an appropriate footnote. The CSAS voted to honor its member the more— 
and support our expanding publication program—by paying from its treasury 
the cost of the extra pages. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF THE PALACE OF MARI II 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 1 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


T hree more volumes of texts, trans¬ 
literations, and translations have 
been published by the indefatigable 
Messrs. G. Dossin and J.-R. Kupper. This 
brings the number of Mari letters (includ¬ 
ing those scattered in various periodicals) 
up to nearly 650. Since it took four full 
years (1951-54) to make available ARM, 
IV, V, and VI with their 255 letters, some 
statistical remarks may not be out of place 
in this short introduction to the present 
review article. 

Although I have no knowledge as to the 
actual number of letters found in the ar¬ 
chives of Mari or any information as to the 
short- or long-range publication policies 
of the authorities in charge, the discrep¬ 
ancy between the numbers of published 
texts, of years, and of qualified editors 
seems to me to be staggering. The obvious 
solution—to publish only the volumes with 
transliterations and translations (with 
added copies of damaged, difficult, or il¬ 
legible signs, etc.)—is, of course, far from 
ideal. Its main shortcoming, however— 
the problem of reading and restoring diffi¬ 
cult and broken passages—will to a large 
extent be counteracted by the fact that 
the letters are to be published by a 
unique group of scholars experienced in 
reading and interpreting this type of text. 
The number, as such, of the letters will, 
however, serve as the most efficient cor¬ 
rective, reducing the possibility of indi- 

1 Georges Dossin, Archives royales de Mari. IV. 
Correspondance de Samsi-Addu. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1951. Georges Dossin, Archives royales de 
Mari. V. Correspondence de Iasmah-Addu. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1952. J.-R. Kupper, Archives 
royales de Mari. VI. Correspondance de Bahdi-Lim 
prefet du Palais de Mari. Paris: Imprimerie Na¬ 
tionale, 1954. 


vidual misreadings to a minimum by 
offering numerous parallel passages. There 
will be, no doubt, opposition to this solu¬ 
tion, but it will come mostly from those 
scholars who never copy texts or from 
those who prefer the slow and dignified 
pace of the stately museum publications 
of the last half-century. The increasing 
amount of incoming texts and the unfortu¬ 
nate scarcity of Assyriologists able and 
willing to deal with the new material 
seems to demand novel ways of publica¬ 
tion. The few recent misuses of the prin¬ 
ciple here defended do not impair its use¬ 
fulness as an expedient, always provided 
that the work of transliterating is in the 
hands of a scholar who has proven that he 
is fully at home in the specific fields of 
research. 

Needless to say, the work of the 
Belgian Assyriologists Dossin and Kupper 
is as excellent as one could expect it. The 
copies are as good as in the preceding 
volumes, the system of transliteration has 
definitely been improved, and the notes 
especially show the steadily advancing 
process of the integration of the entire 
text material from Mari. 

As in the first instalment of this 
article (JNES, XI, 129-39), my com¬ 
ments are in the nature of lexicographical 
remarks rather than in that of mere cor¬ 
rections and proposed restorations of 
broken passages. 

ARM, IV 

No. 2:13 has the designation sa billim 
(pi. sa bilatim) for the porter (cf. also sa 
gu, ARM, V, 80:5 and simply gu in V, 
58:7) which is known from the “Cappa- 
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dorian” texts (BIN, IV, 63:23, CCT, IV, 
12b: 16 for sa bi^-ik-tim, TC, II, 53:x+9, 
and passim for sa bu-la-ti-im ). 

No. 3:10-12 should be restored 
kug.babbar [a-na] be-el hu-[bu-ul-lim] li- 
di-in-ma. 

No. 5:5 has Ul-lum(\)-ti-is-ni and 
shows “Hurrian” names for the rulers of 
the Turukkeans; cf. also the personal name 
Li-da-a-ia in ARM, IV, 25:9. 

No. 5:9 e pn e.gal -lum ir-di illustrates 
the apodosis attested in Old Babylonian 
as well as in Kuyundjik omen texts. 
Cf. for the former bi-is-su u u-ni-ti-[su] 
e.gal i-ri-di-e (YOS, X, 56 i:20), e.gal- 
lum e-gal i-ri-di (YOS, X, 26:16, and 
passim ), e.gal LU.KUR-fta te-e-ri-di (YOS 
X, 24:15, and passim) and for a typical 
late example: e.gal e.na us -di (CT, XL, 
34:rev 15). Hence: redu , “to seize.” 

No. 5:10-12 show that the idiom 
warkat (of a person or object) parasum 
does not always mean “to investigate (a 
person or object in order to report on it)” 
as, e.g., ARM, I 85:5', 8', II, 13:36, III, 
1:29 (and passim in the correspondence of 
Kibri-Dagan), V, 34:19, VI, 19:21 (and 
passim in the correspondence of Bahdi- 
Lim), but also “to take care of (a per¬ 
son).” This nuance is likewise attested in 
Old Babylonian texts; cf., e.g., YOS, II, 
63:6, “I have no other caretaker but you 
(sum-ma la ka-a-ti pa-ri-is wa-ar-ka-tim 
la i-su-ii ),” also TCL, XVII, 27:13-15, 
40:4-5, 100:6-7, etc., and especially 
Sollberger, JCS, V, 85, MAH, 15914:3: 
“PN my brother who stays in my town to 
take care of my affairs (sa a-na pa-ra-as 
wa-ar-ka-ti-ia(l) ina URU ki -[fa] wa-as- 
bu )” (also ibid. 1 . 18). 

No. 6:24 attests saqum in the meaning 
“to travel upstream” (cf. also the Old 
Babylonian fetter, VS, XVI, 186:9). See 
Landsberger-Bauer ZA, XXXVIII, 84. 

No. 8:12 seems to have is-si-sam-ma in 
the meaning “anew, again” which could 


be compared with the hymn passage 
JRAS, Cent. Suppl., pp. 63 ff., vi:17, 
e-es-si-sa-am. 

No. 10:10' a-na 2-su zu-su-nu-ti, “di¬ 
vide them into two (groups).” 

No. 10:14' parallels ARM, III, 26:23. 
In both passages we have to read 
lu.didli, “single workers, working not 
under an ugula” (cf. AOS, XXXII, 
index, s.v. for Ur III references), and not 
lu.hal because bdru is written in Mari 
consistently: lu.mas.su.gid.gid. The Ak¬ 
kadian correspondence: wedutum occurs 
rather frequently in Mari (and more rare¬ 
ly in Old Babylonian texts) with the 
nuance “private person” (cf. also Kupper, 
ARM, VI, p. 123) but with somewhat 
changed social connotations. 

No. 10:16' should indicate that the 
fisherman is referred to as lu.su.$a+ 
gunu. Cf. also ARM I 31:5, 19 against 
7 ff. 

No. 17:22 offers an opportunity to 
point out two related but semantically 
different idioms: (a) speaking of persons: 
kullum the res of another person or an 
object, meaning “to wait for . . . ,” as, 
e.g., ARM, 1,10:20', 17:42, 36:49, 37:17, 
43:13 (only resam kullum ), ARM, II, 
34:4, ARM, IV, 17:22, 35:12-13, 73:16, 
21, ARM, V, 50:11-12, 14-15, etc.; and 
(b) speaking of objects but also of soldiers: 
kullum the res of a person “to be ready for, 
at the disposal of somebody,” as, e.g., 
ARM, II, 72:12 (only resam kullum ), 
80:13-15, 82:12 (ditto), etc. 

No. 20:16 tikkatu as “neck-line” seems 
to correspond to asatu, “jaw-line” (cf. 
Poebel, AS, XIV, 37), and to appatu, 
“nose-line,” as designations of the parts 
of the harness. 

No. 21:12 sallatum should be trans¬ 
lated here and elsewhere (cf., e.g., ARM, 
I, 43:5, II, 13:11, V, 27:12-13) as 
“prisoners.” 

No. 22:7 refers to changes in the con- 
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tent of news reports with nakarum IV/2, 
while ARM, II, 24:16 and IV, 80:4 use 
sanum. 

No. 24:12 has zi-ka-ra-am sum-su , “a 
man,” which corresponds exactly to the 
use of sumsu as an indefinite article in the 
Old Assyrian Irisum inscription (cf. 
Landsberger-Balkan in Belleten, XIV, 248 

f.) 

No. 26:11 mentions bel dumqi in the 
nuance “friend,” to be exact, “friend of 
the king,” since the text enumerates: 
army, courtiers (gir.sig 5 .ga), and be-el 
du-um-qi of the king of Eshnunna (cf. the 
corresponding Hebrew and Egyptian 
terms). Bel dumqi corresponds to late bel 
tabti. 

No. 26:32 a-wa-ium ni-ih-da , “the 
matter is serious.” 

No. 28:5 has the toponym A-la-at- 
re-e ki which should be compared with 
analogous names such as e.dur 5 .sipa.e.ne 
(Ur III: UET, III, 25:rev), Da-ma-ru- 
w/-siPA ki (S. Smith, Idrimi, 1. 66), 

uru.sipa.mes (ADD 742:rev. 18), uru 
sa na-qi-da-te (OIP, II, 178:73) and—in 
the Old Testament— Beth-^eqed ha-roHm 
(II Kings 10:12). 

No. 32:12-13 has alum Yi with the 
nuance “lookout station (for the trans¬ 
mission of fire signals)” and nitlum as 
“range of visibility” (as against nitlum , 
“opinion,” in Mel. Dussaud , II, 984 and 
RA, XXXVI, 50:23). For references to the 
communication of news by means of fire 
signals from Old Babylonian omen texts, 
cf. the apodoses: bu-su-ra-at nu-ri-im 
YOS, X, 23: rev. 13; di-pa-ar ni-ku-ur-tim 
YOS, X, 31, ix: 50; and i-sa-tu-um i-na ma- 
tim it-ta-na-an-pa-ah-[ha\ YOS, X, 31, 
ix: 51-53. 

No. 33:17-18 differentiates the slain 
persons of the Wilanum tribe as wardu 
and sabum , i.e., “officials” and “soldiers.” 
For this specific use of wardum cf. 
such passages as ARM, II, 24:25', IV, 


80:9', V, 72:8, etc., and for wardutum , I, 
29:8 (corresponds to V, 48:16-17), V, 
34:6 ff.; ARM, II, 81:36 and VI, 28:31- 
32 have sa wardutia, “in my function as 
official.” 

No. 33:19 should be restored [1-en l]u 
na-ak-rum. 

No. 35:6' contains another instance of 
indicating the exact time of the day at 
which a letter was dispatched (cf. JNES, 
XI, 131 f.): [ d UTU s]a-hu-un (cf. ARM, 
III, 62:12 for sahun), “at the heat of the 
day.” Cf. also in this volume No. 76:49, 
VD-mu-um ma-si-il(\), “at noon.” ARM, 
VI, 33:39 mentions mustertum , “morn¬ 
ing,” in this context. 

No. 42:18 for the sweet fruit of the 
butuntu- tree cf. the Akkadian personal 
name Butumtu , Speleers, Cylinder, p. 180 
(not in Stamm, MVAeG, XLIV). 

No. 43:9 contains the word kirrum (an 
etymology of Dossin in ARM, IV, 131), 
which seems to be nothing but an “allo- 
phone” of girrum. Cf. the Mari passages, 
ARM, II, 121:7, V, 23:15, and the fol¬ 
lowing references from Old Babylonian 
omina: um-ma-an a-na ki-ir-ri-im ta-ta- 
ar-r[a]-du ha.la i-ik-kal (YOS, X, 36, 
ii: 36-37, similar ii: 40 and 43 and YOS, 
X, 36, i :39). 

No. 51:20-21 shows the verbs sumsum, 
“to pass the night,” batum, “to stay in a 
house overnight,” and serum, “to get up 
early” (se-rum se-ra-am-ma al-kam). 

No. 52:5 contains an early instance for 
the word maqtum, “refugee,” which is well 
known from Neo-Babylonian texts; cf. 
simply Waterman, RCAE, IV, 81, for 
references from the Harper letters, and 
Augapfel, Babylonische Rechtsurkunden, 
etc., p. 104, index, sub ltJ bakiu (also 
Weidner, Mel. Dussaud, I, 930, text B, 
1:24, C, 1:23, 24). Cf. also TCL, XVII 
71:10 (communication of Mr. Kupper). 

No. 54:15 refers with tertum un¬ 
doubtedly to liver models made of clay 
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and representing the ominous features of 
the parts of the exta to be examined by the 
haruspex. The exta themselves could not 
possibly have been sent overland without 
refrigeration. Cf. to this point also ARM, 

I, 40:18-20 (accompanied by a tablet), 

II, 134:6-7, 139:10-11, VI, 75:8-10 (ac¬ 
companied by the mas.su.gid.gid). The 
report on an extispicy is clearly termed 
tern ieriim in ARM, I, 60:36-37. 

No. 63:11 shows again (cf. already 
ARM, I, 28:6) a runaway physician, and, 
at the same time, it illustrates the scarcity 
of professional people: scribes (cf. here 
ARM, VI, 65:16'f.), craftsmen (ARM, 
IV, 86, V, 32, 46), and even plowmen 
(ARM, V, 54) in the realm of Shamshi- 
Adad and his sons. 

No. 66:5 indicates that the musical 
instrument Gi sennatum was used for 
military purposes (cf. also ARM, II, 
50:9'). Since it was manufactured of 
metal (copper: ARM, I, 62:18') and 
characterized by the determinative for 
“reed,” one may well translate it with 
“trumpet.” For the use and shape of this 
instrument in the Egyptian army cf. E. 
Komorzynski, “Die Trompete als Signal- 
instrument im altagyptischen Heer” 
(Arch. /. agypt. Arch., I, 155 ff.), and H. 
Hickmann, La Trompette dans VEgypte 
ancienne (Le Caire, 1946). 

No. 70, last line on edge should prob¬ 
ably mean “lean upon me as your staff 
(' nemittaka)\ ” which can hardly fail to 
remind one of the well-known biblical 
passages II Kings 18:21 = Isa. 36:6. 

No. 74:22 refers with ummat kud (cf. 
also ARM, VI, 77:18) to the rank and 
file of the army (cf. the series Erim-hus , 
11:59, ama.eren 2 .na = min (= um-ma-at) 
sa-bi but in nabnitu, IV :42 = um-ma-na- 
a-tum). 

No. 74:25 restore [gal.mar.t]u har 
kug.gi sa 10 gin [gal.kud har.ku]g.gi 
sa 5 gin. 


No. 76:37 read id (written a.nigin+a) 
i[digna] (reading of Mrs. R. Harris). 

No. 88:21 (and 70:17, 47, ARM, III, 
17:22) use a.sa for “region, distance,” 
while the “Cappadocian” tablet differ¬ 
entiates a.sa in this meaning from gan = 
eqlum, “field.” In ARM, II, 131:25 a.sa 
is used as a measure of distance. 

ARM, V 

No. 1:12' (and p. 123) has the word 
sakbum , for which—instead of looking for 
tenuous West Semitic etymologies—one 
should first compare the Eshnunna Code 
passage: R, ii:3 ( = A, 11:39, Sumer , IV, 
94 ff.) sum-ma lu i-na KASKAL-cm se- 
[eh-tim] u sa-ak-bi-im it-[ta-as-la-al, cf. 
CH § 134], and the Old Babylonian 
letter YOS, II, 118:4. Cf. also sarru - 
malku 1:58. 

No. 1:13' shows tukkulum as a military 
term (cf. also ARM, I, 39:10') with the 
probable meaning: “to give final instruc¬ 
tions, the ordre-de-marche.” 

No. 2:5' seems to refer with lu 
qaqqadum (pi. qaqqadatum) to the leaders 
(“ring leaders”?) of the enemy, but it 
should be noted that the use of qaqqadum 
to designate officials is, if but rarely, at¬ 
tested in Old Babylonian texts; cf. PN 
qa-qa-ad uku.us in Sollberger, JCS, V, 
78, MAH, 15916:1, 10 and in other texts 
of this little archive, also the letter-frag¬ 
ment Speleers, Recueil , No. 262:8, 
di.kud.mes sa UD.UNU ki u lu.mes qa-aq- 
qa-da-ai URU ki . 

No. 3:7-8 translate: “as to the presents 
(given) to the [l£].mes. gal.kud.mes and 
the nu.banda.mes, the matter slipped my 
mind (awalum imqutannima) , and I did 
not ask you.” For a different idiomatic use 
of maqatum cf. ARM, IV, 70:21-22, “the 
very first thing which comes to your mind 
(temam . . . mall imquta[kka]) . . . you 
write (in a letter)!” 

No. 3:18 has isiqtum in the meaning 
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“office, official duty,” exactly as in ARM, 
III, 32:10 and 77:18, as well as in the 
letters of another official: ARM, VI, 4:22, 
39:14, 20. In other contexts—e.g., ARM, 
II, 13:25, II, 82: 'passim and VI, 23:8— 
isiqtum means “share, portion.” 

No. 6:4-12 favors clearly the interpre¬ 
tation of surlpum as “ice” (J. Nougayrol) 
as against “copper ore” on account of the 
tenor of the entire correspondence of 
Aplahanda of Carchemish—and especially 
of the present letter. Dossin’s observa¬ 
tions on pages 125 ff. fail to be convincing 
—in fact, the quoted unpublished texts 
seem rather to confirm the meaning “ice.” 
The hab/psit / drum could be a container 
for it, and the epistum sa sunpim cannot 
refer to an “oeuvre en bronze ” because the 
use of the verb taradum compels us to see 
in it a designation for a human being (cf. 
episat mirsim in ARM, III, 84:23, and my 
remarks in JNES , XI, 139). 

No. 11:9 (also ARM, V, 73:11', 16', 
19', 74:4) shows dubbubum meaning “to 
make claims for something” in a nonlegal 
context; cf. also ARM, II, 24:13, 34:6, 
138:14, RA, XXXIII, 172:6, and, for a 
development into “to pester,” ARM, II, 
16:11, IV, 12:20, V, 21:21, 86:6, “to 
molest,” ARM, III, 16:11, “to object,” 
ARM, V, 85:15. 

No. 16:5 does not permit us—in spite 
of the context of this letter—to translate 
bussurum with “to convey good news,” 
as customary since Delitzsch, HWB, p. 
1805, for obvious etymological reasons. 
The next letter (ARM, V, 17:4) shows 
the lu mubassirum as “messenger” and 
thus indicates clearly that bussurum 
means in Akkadian simply “to bring a 
message” and bus(s)urtu “message” with¬ 
out any connotation as to its content. Cf. 
from Old Babylonian omina: bu-su-ra-at 
ha-di-e (YOS, X, 53:9), also busurat 
dumqim (42:14), busurat lumnim (25:35, 
26:151!], 39:25, etc.) and especially bu¬ 


surat nurim , “message through light 
signals” (YOS, X, 23: rev. 13). The fact 
that also in late texts bus(s)urtu is normal¬ 
ly qualified as to content (5. hade passim , 
pa-su-ra-at du-un-qi in Harper ABL, 
1184:4, note bu-su-ra-tu-ma hu-ud lib-bi, 
KAR, 158, rev., vii:15) supports this 
translation (cf. from omina: CT, XX, 29 
rev., 8 [liver], Sumer , VIII, 19, i: 21 
[hemerology], CT XXXIX, 35:48 [sum- 
ma alu ], etc.). 

No. 20:4 is elucidated by ARM, IV, 
27:24. 

No. 20:21 6 me-tim kug.babbar re¬ 
flects West Semitic practices; cf. in the 
Old Testament Gen. 23:15, etc., for 
Ras Shamra Thureau-Dangin, Syria , XV, 
138, also OLZ , XL, 485 f. for Nuzi, and 
now the tablets from Alalakh. 

No. 28:9 bad be-li-ia (also ARM, V, 
65:22) refers to a city called Dur-Iasmah- 
Adad exactly as the same words in ARM, 
III, 4:15, to Dur-Zimri-Lim. 

No. 28:5, 7 lu arrarum is, of course, the 
“mill worker.” 

No. 35:9 should read [lu] u sum-su in 
accordance with ARM, III, 37:8, 10 and 
V, 51:10 and shows that tuppi lu u 
sumsu means “itemized list of persons, 
roll.” 

No. 35:37 assures the reading of ARM, 
II, 1:18; naqdu seems to be a IV/1 perm, 
of a root k/q.d.- x meaning perhaps “desti¬ 
tute” or the like. 

No. 38:5 indicates the existence of a 
social class (or a group of privileged per¬ 
sons) called babil tuppim (here: sa ekal- 
lim), “bearer of a tablet/ certificate” who 
seem to have been protected by this 
letters patent against corvee work or other 
restrictions. As against babil tuppim , wabil 
tuppim refers to a person who, profession¬ 
ally or not, transports or holds tablets 
(letters or legal documents); cf. ARM, I, 
14:16, 40:25, II, 141:4-5. 

No. 38:15 paqidum means here “he 
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who provides (for another person)"; for 
this nuance of paqadum cf. also ARM, 
I, 1:20, 66:19-20, III, 19:7, V, 22:24, 
69:13-14, 18, furthermore, piqittum in 
ARM, V, 69:7. 

No. 39:13 one feels tempted to correct 
into u-ba-za-ah (\) as, e.g., in ARM, II, 
54:15', 109:14, and, outside of Mari, 
YOS, II, 104, TCL, XVIII, 124, PBS, VII, 
43, and the indexes of Ungnad and Kraus; 
also BE, VI/1, 58. 

No. 40:5 read Is-hi-ma-dar (suggestion 
of Mrs. R. Harris). 

No. 46:10-11 contains an intercalated 
phrase: “Would that I could see (them, 
then) I would bless my lord!" as, e.g., in 
ARM, I, 97:19, “Who would see them?" 
or 111:18:7-9 (as a relative clause). 

No. 46:18 cannot be used to suggest 
the reading sa x for u. This is methodo¬ 
logically not admissible. 

No. 49:15 means “I do not know this 
man personally" (cf. the parallel letter 
ARM, I, 125). 

No. 57:4-5 (a-na di-na-an be-li-ia lu-ul- 
li-ik) represents a very early occurrence 
(cf. VS, XVI, 55:9-10) of the epistolary 
formula which is characteristic for the 
Middle Babylonian (and Middle Assyrian) 
period and can be likewise found in the 
letters of the Harper Collection. 

No. 58:10 read P a-ti-[nu]-uh-sum as a 
name of a canal well attested, e.g., in the 
kudurru, King, BBSt , PI. XXIII: 3 ( Pa- 
at-ti-nu-uh-si ). Cf. also the analogous 
designation Pa-at-ti-tuh-di in AOB, I, 
38:6. 

No. 67:12 i-na 1 me 50-ma-a sa-bi-im 
should be connected with ARM, I, 29:12, 
and III, 23:12 (also 24:17 am-ma-a) for 
the existence of the element (a)md (used 
after figures). 

No. 67:24 si-na bi-ir-ma , “two beru- 
miles (distant)"; cf. ARM, I, 21:10' and 
III, 12:10, 


No. 68:3 reads Ha-bil-ke-nu-um as, 
e.g., in ARM, III, 72~:2'. 

No. 78 refers to the sealing of a letter- 
tablet, as does ARM, II, 79 (cf. also II, 
104:12-13), by a third person. Most like¬ 
ly, such documents have been placed in a 
bag or container which was then protected 
by a sealed tag. 

No. 86:5'-6' reminds with ma-sa-ar ki- 
sa-a-tim not only of the Epic of Gilgamesh 
(Thompson, PI. 15, v:49) but also of the 
Nuzi passage, JEN, 495:2, lu en.nu.un 
gis.tir. Note also ARM, I, 94:14-15 and 
the Old Babylonian letter OECT, III, 33 
for the protection of forests. 

ARM, VI 

No. 1:11 bitqum can mean both (a) 
breach in a dike (e.g., ARM, VI, 4:14, 17, 
9:6ff.) and (b) a branching-off point (in¬ 
let) of a canal from which the water is 
deviated into another canal. For bataqu in 
the last meaning cf. such texts as the Old 
Babylonian letter TCL, XVIII, 77:16, “I 
switched the water to the hiritum -ditch 
( a-na hi-ri-lim me-e ab-tu-uq-ma ); the 
Nuzi passage AASOR, XVI, 41:6-9, 
“(the water inspector gave open water to 
T. but) K. branched off (ib-ta-ta-aq-ma) 
and irrigated his own field"; and the Neo- 
Babylonian letter, TCL, IX, 109:18-20, 
“If one of the canals is branched off (ki-i 
id ina lib-bi ib-ta-at-qu ), you will die!" 
Cf. furthermore the Neo-Babylonian 
phrase bitqu u alku (Nbn, 398:23, 1117:9- 
10), i.e., “branching-off point and course 
(i.e., the entire canal)," the writing id 
bit-qa (Lutz, UCPSPh, IX/1 30:3, Nbn, 
437:2, YOS, VII, 95:40), the topo¬ 
graphical indication sa muhhi bitqu (said 
of fields: TCL, XIII, 214:7* Cyr, 264:1, 
Dar, 331:2), the toponyms Bit-qa sa 
mes.ma.gan.na (Nbn, 167:2-3, 644:2, 
Cyr, 166:4, 175:3 and cf. bu-ti-qi-te sa 
gis.mes.ma.gan.na in Harper, ABL, 941 : 
5-6), Bit-qa sa pn (GCCI, II, 357:18) and 
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uru ka bit-qi (Harper, ABL, 89: rev., 4). 
Exactly as in the Mari texts, bitqu means 
also “breach” or the like in the Neo- 
Babylonian period; cf. simply TCL, XII, 
90:19, BE, IX, 55:4 and passim. In our 
passage, these sluice gates are made of 
hewn stone (cf. also ARM, VI, 5:13). 

No. 1:30 restore probably sa-ap-[la - 
nu-um}. 

No. 3:16 da-lu-wa-tim means perhaps 
“territories irrigated by means of dalu.” 

No. 3:18-20 translate “as long as the 
report on the nahlum [had not c]ome 
(read [la i]k-su-dam), I could not write to 
my lord.” 

No. 5:6 contains the noun appu, for 
which (in addition to the remarks of 
Kupper on p. 115) one should refer to the 
Oriental Institute Sennacherib Prism 
(Luckenbill, OIP, II, 99, 1. 48), “I regu¬ 
lated its course (that of the torrent 
Tebiltu) and ap-pu us-tib-ma and made 
its outlet,” for which S. Smith, First 
Campaign, 1. 75 ( = OIP, II, 96:75) has 
the variant ma-lak-sa us-tib. The line 47 
of the former inscription describes the 
damage done by the torrent as ap-pu 
u-sab-su-u, “it created a salient bank” 
(cancel Bezold, Glossar, p. 9a, *abbu, 
“Uberflutung”). Note, furthermore, the 
toponym uru Sa-VGv-ap-pi in Nbn, 
1112:11, “On-the-cap.” 

No. 14 introduces two interesting ad¬ 
ministrative termini technici, tehitum and 
eliqium, which I propose to translate re¬ 
spectively as “group of messengers travel¬ 
ing together with Mari as destination” 
(; tehitum) and “same, passing through 
Mari to their destination (etiqtum).” The 
verb used in connection with tehitum is 
kasadum (e.g., ARM, VI, 63:3), that 
with etiqtum is etequm, “to pass through” 
(e.g., ARM, VI, 19:5-9). Each such group 
is composed of several diplomatic mes¬ 
sengers identified by their place of de¬ 
parture and is accompanied by officials 


called alik idi (not expressly called thus 
exceptionally in ARM, III, 81:11-16, 
their absence specially noted in ARM, II, 
73:8 and ARM, VI, 14:25), who are con¬ 
sistently natives of their places either of 
destination or of departure. For this 
punctilious diplomatic “protocol,” the 
letters of Bahdi-Lim offer many instances: 
ARM, VI, 14 (i tehitum from Qatna and 
Iamhad consisting of Babylonians des¬ 
tined for Babylon with a native of Iamhad 
as their alik idi; of a messenger of Ekalla- 
tim with a native of Iamhad as alik idi 
and of a messenger of Qatna without alik 
idi destined for Mari), 15 (tehitum from 
Qatna consisting of a messenger of Mari 
and his alik idi, a native of Qatna; of a 
native of Qatna destined for Babylon, and 
of two Arraphaeans going to Arrapha with 
a native of Qatna as their alik idi), 16 
(tehitum from Babylon with Mari of¬ 
ficials [as alik idi]), 19 (etiqtum from Elam 
destined for Qatna with an Elamite ac¬ 
companied by a native of Qatna as alik 
idi), 61 (fragmentary), 63 (tehitum from 
Babylon with Babylonians and Mari of¬ 
ficials [as alik idi]), 78 ([tehitum] from 
Hazor and Qatna consiting of messengers 
of Mari with a native of Hazor as alik idi 
and of a Babylonian accompanied by an 
alik idi of Hazor), and 79 (tehitum from 
Ekallatim with officials from Mari and 
three alik idi of Ekallatim and likewise 
an official of Mari coming most likely 
from Kakum because his alik idi is a na¬ 
tive of that city). Cf. furthermore ARM, 
VI, 23:19 ff. Outside of the present volume 
we find examples in ARM, II, 73 (Baby¬ 
lon-Larsa), 105 (Mari-Huhru), 123 
(Mari - Elahut), 128 (Eshnunna - Anda- 
rik). 

No. 19:26 gives me the opportunity 
to correct my translation of ahitum in 
JNES, XI, 135, because the Old Baby¬ 
lonian omen passage, RA, XLIV, PL III 
(MAH, 15874:4), pp. 33 ff., proves that 
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it actually means “ entourage ”! (apodosis): 
i-na a-hi-it-ti a-[we]-lim [ma-a]m-ma-an 
i-ma-at. 

No. 27:5' has ka-ra-am for which see 
the Neo-Babylonian references Weidner, 
Melanges Dussaud, I, 924 n. 5. 

No. 34:5 has tabritum, another tech¬ 
nical term of the Mari bureaucracy, 
meaning “announcement of the impend¬ 
ing arrival of a person or troups to the 
authorities. ” The verb burrum is attested 
in exactly this meaning, e.g., ARM, II, 
44:39, 105:8, 16, III, 65:9, IV, 51:23, V, 
25:15. In ARM, VI, 58:21 the nuance 
“to warn” seems to fit best the context. 

No. 37:6 shows with its toponym Bab - 
nahlim that nahlum in Mari parlance de- 
denoted a man-made canal or ditch of 
some sort rather than a feature of the 
terrain {wadi). This is quite in harmony 
with the occurrences of the term in the 
letters of Bahdi-Lim (ARM, IV, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7). Note also a similar usage in Nuzi 
pointed out by me in RA, XXXV, 145. 
Cf. also KAJ, 146:5-6, 151:6-7. 

No. 39:6 illustrates again the fact that 
the persons termed lu kindle have been 
in Mari a specific group of “Minderfreie” 
attached to the palace (RES, 1939, p. 66, 
n. 4), working for the latter (ARM, I, 44, 
VI, 13) and living in certain settlements 
(ARM, I, 106). They are to be differ¬ 
entiated from the types termed mar 
ekallim, warad ekallim, and eren 2 ekallim 
(ARM, VI, 13). 


No. 43:8 has lu.tur, i.e., “baby,” and 
should therefore be rendered in Akkadian 
by sehrum and not by suhdrum. 

No. 55:13 as well as VI, 56:10 and II, 
77:14' (us-qa-al-ma(\)) seem to necessi¬ 
tate the translation, “to remind,” which 
fits also in ARM, I, 109:51, II, 24:19. 

No. 56:22 I would like to translate 
“You are in charge of Belsunu” with refer¬ 
ence to ARM, III, 3:24. 

No. 57:4 offers another example for 
two nuances of meaning for the same 
word. Purussum means, on one hand, 
“decision (of a higher authority handed 
down to a subordinate),” as in ARM, II, 
102:32 (with saparum), III, 37:27 (styled 
in the opposite way: lequm), and VI, 42: 
10 (with saparum), while the meaning 
“report destined for a higher-ranking 
authority” is attested in ARM, II, 141:9 
(with nadanum) and in our passage (with 
gummurum plus saparum). The latter 
nuance is most likely derived from the 
idiom warkatam parasum (cf. above sub 
ARM, IV, 5:10-12), which, as a matter 
of fact, yielded also the meaning “report” 
for warkatum, as ARM, VI, 3:18 shows. 

No. 70:4' and 14' attest the Neo- 
Babylonian amirtu, “muster (ing) (of per¬ 
sons: CT, XXII, 242:4, TCL, IX, 103:24, 
YOS, VI, 70:4, cattle: Cyr, 117:1, An.Or., 
VIII, 61:14, etc., produce: Cyr, 197:1, 
VS, III, 74:10, VI 30:19, Nbn, 459:1, 
etc.)” in military use for Mari. 
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ON AN OPERATIONAL DEVICE IN MESOPOTAMIAN BUREAUCRACY 1 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


T he tells of the Kirkuk area have 
yielded a bountiful harvest. With 
their nearly four thousand tablets— 
of which about three-fourths are published 
by now—they represent a site of unique 
importance for our knowledge of Mes¬ 
opotamian civilization. These tablets are 
available to Assyriologists in an impres¬ 
sive series of volumes, JEN I-VI, HSS 
V, IX, XIII-XVI, with texts bearing 
on the city of Nuzi of the period of the 
middle of the second millennium, and 
HSS X bearing on the earlier city of 
the Old Akkadian period, named Gasur, 
and containing a small group of Old As¬ 
syrian texts. 

We Assyriologists owe a special debt 
of gratitude to Dr. E. R. Lacheman who 
has published five (JEN V, HSS XIII- 
XVI) of the twelve volumes in which 
the American Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search and Harvard University have of¬ 
fered us this rich material. Dr. Lacheman 
has kept up his interest for the texts from 
Nuzi for twenty years, while nearly all 
the scholars who previously studied them 
have either died or abandoned this field 
of research for other, more fashionable, 
topics. 

Not very much has been achieved to¬ 
wards the understanding of the text ma¬ 
terial from Nuzi as a source of direct 
information on Mesopotamia in a crucial 
and quite obscure period. There was a 
flurry of hectic interest in the personal 
names of these texts, because many of 

1 A review article based on Ernest R. Lacheman, 
Economic and Social Documents ( — Excavations at 
Nuzi, Vol. VII = “Harvard Semitic Series,” Vol. 
XVI). Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii +139 +2 pis. $5.50. 


them are Hurrian and contribute consid¬ 
erably to the investigation of that lan¬ 
guage. However, we are still without any 
up-to-date glossary of the numerous and 
rather important foreign terms that ap¬ 
pear in the texts from Nuzi. Then there 
were, inevitably, the scholars looking for 
materials to be related to the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Their zeal in comparing words, 
legal and social practices, etc., brought 
about a rush of articles that has now 
subsided—with one exception: the eternal 
Habiru’s are still facile princeps in popu¬ 
larity, although the results of these re¬ 
current investigations hardly warrant the 
number of pages dedicated to this knot¬ 
ty and unrewarding problem. The “sale 
adoption” texts have attracted much in¬ 
terest, as have some smaller groups of 
tablets referring to certain credit transac¬ 
tions and to proceedings in court, but 
the legal documents from Nuzi are still 
awaiting further investigation of a scope 
that their variety and, above all, their 
position in time and area deserve. They 
shed light on a region and on a period 
of Mesopotamian civilization that other¬ 
wise would remain completely beyond our 
ken. Finally there are a number of factual 
gleanings that Assyriologists have more 
or less accidentally gathered from this 
vast material; they bear in several in¬ 
stances on the history of the period and 
offer certain provincial spellings that shed 
light on the reading of Akkadian words, 
etc. 

What remains virtually a terra incog¬ 
nita is the wide array of administrative 
documents that reflect the extensive deal¬ 
ings in the administration of a palace 
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and, to a much lesser degree, in that 
of a sanctuary. Here, good fortune has 
provided us with a unique opportunity 
to study the archives of a royal admin¬ 
istrative center that surpasses in certain 
respects the text material that has come 
from other finds of this type—such as 




Fig. 1 


the archives of the palace administration 
of Old Babylonian Mari and of Nippur 
in the Kassite period—and certain groups 
of texts from Alalakh, Calah, and Ni¬ 
neveh. 

The present volume of Nuzi texts near¬ 
ly exclusively contains such documents, 
for the apparent insignificance of which 
the author considers an explanation, if 
not an excuse, necessary. Of course, it 
is impossible to make any sense of the 


lists of rations, animals, etc., when one 
reads them as they are presented here 
and in other volumes of Nuzi texts. They 
have to be organized in type groups ac¬ 
cording to their form and content. Then 
they will yield quite interesting insights 
into the functioning of the administrative 
mechanism, into the workings of the bu¬ 
reaucracy, the functions and responsibili¬ 
ties of the officials, etc. A pattern is bound 
to develop that can and should be com¬ 
pared with others evolved by other ad¬ 
ministrations in and outside of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 




«r w M-k 
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No startling results can be expected 
from material that is as dry, concise, 
and stereotyped as administrative docu¬ 
ments of this type. Still, their investiga¬ 
tion can be as rewarding as that of omen or 
religious texts, where one likewise chances 
only here and there upon a nugget of 
essential information in the wastelands 
of monotonous wordiness. 
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A case in point is the text No. 449 
published in transliteration in the volume 
under review, HSS XVI. The translitera¬ 
tion is provided with the following foot¬ 
note that immediately aroused my curiosi¬ 
ty: “This ‘egg-shaped’ tablet is hollow and 
when found contained 48 little stones.” 
I asked Mr. Lacheman for a photograph 
of this object, as well as for any pertinent 
information at his disposal. He was kind 
enough to send me a latex mold, which 
was more revealing than a photograph 
could have been, and wrote that he had 
found the above quoted note on a slip 
of paper attached to the tablet and that 
he knew nothing about the whereabouts 
of the little stones mentioned. 

The drawing on page 122 (Fig. 1) was 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Oppenheim from 
a plaster cast produced by the latex mold. 
The ovoid is there represented in its orig¬ 
inal dimensions; the eight lines of the 
inscription have been copied by myself. 
The seal impression has not been repro¬ 
duced. 

Here is a translation of the text (Fig. 
2): “Stones (referring) to sheep and goats: 
21 ewes that have given birth, 6 female 
lambs, 8 full grown rams, 4 male(!) lambs, 
6 she-goats that have given birth, 1 hje- 
goat(!), 2] female kids—seal of Ziqarru.” 

Since the number of the animals listed 
adds up (for the offered corrections and 
restoration cf. below page 127) to 48, 
it is quite clear that it is no accident 
that it corresponds to the number of 
stones originally contained in this clay 
egg. Consequently, we must have to deal 
here with some kind of operational device 
for bureaucratic purposes that makes spe¬ 
cific use of pebbles as counters, markers, 
or something of the sort. Thus it seems 
rather important to discover the function 
of the carrier of the pebbles and that of 
its extraordinary contents. 

There is one explanation for the “egg¬ 


shaped tablet” and its pebbles that first 
comes to mind. It seems to be a simple 
device to control the transfer of animals 
entrusted to illiterate shepherds, to whom 
the number of pebbles was meant to sug¬ 
gest tangibly the number of sheep and 
goats in their care. Such pebbles, inclosed 
(and sealed) in their container, would 
serve well to protect the shepherd, no 
less than the officials who handed out 
or received the animals, against fraud 
or error. 

Mr. P. Delougaz, of the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, whom I have to thank for the prep¬ 
aration of the plaster replica of our object, 
remembered, when we discussed its con¬ 
tent, an incident that took place during 
the 1928-29 expedition to Nuzi, while 
he was visiting there, and which has a 
bearing on our topic. A servant of the 
expedition was sent to market to buy 
chickens. On his return, owing to some 
accident, the chickens he had bought in 
town mingled with those kept in the court 
yard of the expedition house. Since the 
servant’s arithmetic was somewhat insuf¬ 
ficient it seemed for a moment impossible 
to settle the accounts of the money he 
was given for his purchases. But he pro¬ 
duced a number of pebbles which he had 
put aside, one for each chicken he had 
bought and established in this “opera¬ 
tional” way his claim for payment. 

Mr. Delougaz likewise remembers that 
the staff of the expedition was particularly 
interested in that incident because at that 
time, or on an earlier campaign, a clay 
object containing pebbles had been found 
which seemed to have served exactly the 
same purpose. This is undoubtedly our 
“egg-shaped tablet,” and Mr. Delougaz’s 
recollection of the incident enables us 
to establish the year 1928/29 as a terminus 
ante quem for its discovery. 

A number of reasons, however, speak 
against the proposed interpretation of the 
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object under discussion, ingratiating as 
it is in its simplicity. 

One would, for instance, expect salient 
differences in the appearance or sizes of 
the stones, so as to communicate the 
nature, age brackets, sex and other eco¬ 
nomically relevant features of the animals. 
It is true that the stones are lost, but 
one has to assume that the necessarily 
obvious differences in form, color or size 
would hardly have escaped the attention 
of the archeologist who found them or 
of any other scholar handling these ob¬ 
jects. This especially since the find is 
quite unique and must have attracted 
attention. We thus have to proceed in 
our investigation under the assumption 
that the pebbles were uniform and func¬ 
tioned solely as counters. 

There is another argument against the 
proposed interpretation. The object under 
discussion is the only one discovered in 
Nuzi. Notwithstanding all accidents of 
preservation and discovery, one would 
have every right to expect a much larger 
number of such clay containers with peb¬ 
bles if the device had actually been used 
simply for checking the number of sheep 
and goats handed over to and received 
by the numerous shepherds of the palace 
administration. It is, of course, admis¬ 
sible to assume that the stone counters 
were normally kept in cloth or leather 
bags that have not survived and that, in 
an excavation, loose pebbles, however nu¬ 
merous, are not likely to attract the at¬ 
tention of even the most attentive field 
archeologist. However, we have to realize 
that the transfer of stone counters that 
cannot communicate the nature, etc., of 
the animals represents a very ineffective 
way of checking, for the shepherd can 
easily substitute younger and economical¬ 
ly less desirable animals in order to ob¬ 
tain the number indicated by the stones. 
Hence, the inscription on our clay object 


is to be considered as essential as the 
pebbles it contained. And this means, 
consequently, that even the cloth or leath¬ 
er bags that could normally have held 
the stone counters must have been closed 
and sealed with clay bullae on which 
the specifications of the animals were indi¬ 
cated in writing. Such bullae, however, 
have not been found in Nuzi. 

Two features of our “tablet” still have 
to be pointed out, because they may pos¬ 
sibly contain indications as to the func¬ 
tion of the object, its contents and its 
inscription. There is first the fact that 
the stone counters were protected by seal¬ 
ings against tampering with their number, 
and, secondly, that the detailed account¬ 
ing of the animals listed in the inscription 
is not followed by a summing up, as is 
customary in such lists. If the stones 
were meant solely to convey the total 
of animals transferred in a communication 
technique designed for illiterate herdsmen, 
then the listing on their container that 
does not mention that total must be inter¬ 
preted as conveying additional informa¬ 
tion in another medium, that of writing. 
If, therefore, these two techniques were 
meant to supplement each other, one has 
to realize that such a combination, cum¬ 
bersome by any reasonable standards, 
cannot possibly have been the function 
of our object. 

One further possibility likewise has to 
be dismissed. We know of the use of 
stone counters (Latin calculi) on counting 
boards from Classical and later sources, 
and it is not excluded that similar devices 
were used in the ancient Near East for 
addition, subtraction, etc. It may even be 
that the entries g i s. sid . m a = is-si mi - 
nu-ti and g i g. n 1 g. sid = min nik-kds-si 
of Hh. IY 16 f. refer to such counting 
boards although no indications concerning 
the use of this technique can be found in cu¬ 
neiform mathematical texts or elsewhere. 
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However, if the stone counters in our 
object had been used for such or similar 
purposes, there would have been no reason 
to send them carefully sealed, or, as a 
matter of fact, to transfer them at all. 

At this point we have to turn to phil¬ 
ological evidence, that is, to the uses and 
the meanings of the word abnu, “stone,” 
that is mentioned at the beginning of 
the inscription. And this leads us to a 
substantial group of economic texts, in 
fact, lists of animals, from Nuzi in which 
abnu occurs in a number of phrases that 
can be translated literally but have failed 
to make any sense to me up to now. 
By connecting this philological evidence 
with the archeological problem of our 
object and its puzzling contents, we are 
in a position to shed light on both and 
thus to illustrate again the old adage: 
sine philologiae lumine archaeologia cae - 
citur. 

The references to stones in Nuzi texts 
appear as short administrative remarks. 
The word for “stone” is always in the 
plural, and the verbs of these phrases 
always in the stative, which means that 
the phrases refer to activities performed 
with the stones. We shall discuss the 
references in four groups according to 
their verbs. 

We begin with the most common type 
of phrase—that which contains the verb 
nadu , “to deposit.” In HSS XVI 315, 
a list enumerating sheep and lambs given 
out for a variety of purposes, we find 
an item provided with the following re¬ 
mark: annutu udu.mes ina muhhi PN as- 
bumi na 4 .mes la nadu , “these sheep are 
with PN, the (pertinent) stones have not 
been deposited.” A slightly different for¬ 
mulation is shown in all other references 
for the verb nadu. Cf. HSS XVI 267, 
where a number of sheep are characterized 
as muddusu sa PN ina na 4 . mes-U la nadu, 
“the share of PN, they (i.e., the stone 


counters referring to these animals) are 
not deposited among the stones.” Note al¬ 
so HSS XVI 282, “60 sheep . . . annutu sa 
nadnu ina na 4 .mes-^ la nadu , these have 
been handed over (but their stones) have 
not been deposited among the stones,” 
and HSS XIII 280, “three lambs, two 
young he-goats, the share of PN, ina 
muhhisu saknu ina na 4 .mes -ti la nadu, 
they are charged to his account (but) 
not deposited among the stones.” Then 
there are quite similar passages in HSS 

XIII 280:7, 478:5 f., HSS XIV 556:9, 
HSS XVI258:13 f., 267:6,274:6 f., 281:2, 
and 289:5. In HSS XVI 304:21 and 23, 
we find the formulation ina abanati sa 
PN la nadu, “not deposited among the 
stones of PN,” all referring to sheep and 
goats. AASOR XVI 98:9 is exceptional 
inasmuch as the stones refer to horses. 
It should also be mentioned that the 
atypical formulation in HSS XVI272:7 f., 
sa ina na 4 .meS-&‘ sa nadu, could well be 
discarded as an obvious mistake (sa for 
la) of the scribe. 

We turn now to references of the much 
rarer second type; they contain the verb 
sulu, “to remove, take out.” In HSS XVI 
249 we repeatedly find such phrases as: 
1 udu.sal sa PN sa na 4 -su la sulu, “one 
ewe belonging to PN, its (the ewe's) stone 
has not been removed,” in line 1. These 
animals are added up in lines 10 ff., “all 
together 16 sheep and goats, sa na 4 .mes- 
su-nu sa PN la uselu , whose stones PN 
has not (yet) removed.” Note further HSS 

XIV 505:3, na 4 . mes -ti-su-nu sulu, and 
passim in this text. 

The third and fourth types are repre¬ 
sented by one reference each. After an 
enumeration of sheep and goats in HSS 
XIV 508 we find the following remark 
in line 10: “all together 23 sheep of Silwa- 
Tesup, PN brought [. . .] na 4 .mes-s^-7i^ 
la su-bal-ki-tum, their stones have not 
been transferred.” And finally, we read 
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in HSS XIV 596:22, [x sal.u].tu sa la 
na 4 .mes-^' sa PN, “x ewes that have 
lambed, without (pertaining) stones, be¬ 
longing to PN.” 

On the basis of these passages one 
can evolve a picture of how these “stones” 
moved around, i.e., were “deposited” in, 
“transferred” to, and “taken out” of a 
series of receptacles for the purpose of 
reflecting the movements of the animals 
they referred to. Whenever animals 
changed hands or spheres of authority, 
a corresponding number of stones changed 
receptacles. On a purely operational level, 
all bureaucratic transactions were in this 
way faithfully recorded. In a central office, 
the movements of the animals between 
pasture, plucking places, folds, and their 
ultimate destinations were reflected in the 
contents of a series of receptacles in which 
the number of stones changed from day 
to day but which could be easily counted 
and checked against the number of ani¬ 
mals to which they referred. All this could 
be done without any written records; in 
fact, it could be done much better and 
more effectively without keeping written 
records; all one would have had to do 
to take stock would be simply to count 
the pebbles which indicated how many 
animals the official was actually respon¬ 
sible for, but if written records were kept, 
the scribe would have had to look up 
in the archives all tablets that recorded 
the number of animals that had been 
handed over to the official after the last 
settling of accounts, as well as those which 
dealt with the animals that the official 
himself had transferred to somebody else 
or disposed of in some other way. After¬ 
wards, the scribe would have had to draw 
up a new document, a balance sheet. 
Clearly, the operational method was pref¬ 
erable as quicker when stock had to be 
taken and spot checks made at frequent 
intervals. 


An important question comes up here. 
How was it technically possible to record 
by means of pebbles and pots the complex 
movements of a number of specific breeds 
of domestic animals according to a sub¬ 
stantial set of age brackets, such as new¬ 
born, yearlings, male and female two-year- 
olds, mature, those which have had young, 
old animals, and according to a wide 
variety of economical, religious and tech¬ 
nical destinations—such as food, sacrifice, 
transhumance, separation of young ani¬ 
mals from their mothers, shearing, pluck¬ 
ing, etc.? 

Proof that such diversified operational 
“bookkeeping” is perfectly feasible comes 
from cultural anthropology. In 1932, M. 
J. Herskovits published in Human Bi¬ 
ology , IV, 252 ff. an article on “Population 
Statistics in the Kingdom of Daho¬ 
mey” that appeared, somewhat reworked, 
as Chapter XXV of his book Dahomey , 
an Ancient West African Kingdom (New 
York, 1938) titled “Wars, Conquests, and 
the Census.” He describes there a fasci¬ 
nating, purely operational technique of cen¬ 
sus taking that was applied in the eight¬ 
eenth and early nineteenth century king¬ 
dom of Dahomey by means of pebbles 
and sacks. An elaborate system of periodic 
reporting kept the numerous sacks d jour , 
which contained pebbles indicating the 
number of persons according to sex and 
age groups living in certain administrative 
units. Cases of death and birth were re¬ 
corded in the same way in order to keep 
a close check on the actual population 
figures at a given moment. A simple but 
ingenious system of transfers annually 
took account of the progress of time that 
moves boys into the bracket of warriors, 
etc. Still more surprising is the practice 
of starting these records all over again 
either annually or at certain important 
occasions such as the death of a king 
while storing the final tallies of the preced- 
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ing period, thus adding a diachronic di¬ 
mension to this perfect system of syn¬ 
chronic statistics. 

Our “egg-shaped tablet” and the refer¬ 
ences to stone counters found in the texts 
from Nuzi give us every right to imagine 
one or more offices in the palace of this 
city in which the statistics of the royal 
herds were recorded in a similar way. 
In a series of pots or reed baskets that 
were marked, with appropriate symbols 
or by their very arrangement, as contain¬ 
ing stones representing lambs, kids, year¬ 
lings, grown-up male and female animals, 
etc., the accounts of these flocks were kept. 
When animals died, were stolen, given 
out for food or sacrifice, transferred for 
plucking or shearing, for transhumance, 
etc., an appropriate number of stones 
was deposited (nadu ina abanati), removed 
(sulu) or transferred ( subalkutu ). When 
the young ones were born, stones were 
added to the containers labeled “male 
or female lambs or kids” and, annually, 
the entire contents of the lower age group 
containers were moved to the correspond¬ 
ing higher brackets. Thus, the numerical 
distribution of animals within the flock 
was kept constantly in evidence without 
a written record. 

We realize now that the purpose of 
our clay container could not have been 
other than to send counters into another 
accounting department. The transferred 
stones were accompanied by written in¬ 
structions on how to distribute them; 
that is, the inscription (cf. the translation 
above on page 123) was meant to tell 
the official to deposit 21 of the stones 
in the pot for “ewes that have given 
birth,” 6 in the pot for “female lambs,” 
etc. This is the reason why no sum total 
is indicated on the inscription and why the 
stone counters must have been uniform 
and had to be protected against tamper¬ 
ing. The entire procedure may well repre¬ 


sent an exceptional case, which would 
explain why only one such “egg-shaped 
tablet” has been found in Nuzi. 

This becomes quite clear when one 
looks at the tablet No. 311 likewise pub¬ 
lished (in transliteration only) in the vol¬ 
ume under review. The text of that tablet 
allows us to correct certain errors of the 
scribe found on our “egg-shaped tablet.” 
It runs as follows: “21 ewes that have 
given birth, 6 female lambs, 8 full grown 
rams, 4 male lambs, 6 she-goats that 
have given birth, one he-goat, [x] female 
kids, together 48 (text 49) sheep and goats 
belonging to Puhisenni, son of Musapu, 
that have been handed over to the shep¬ 
herd Ziqarru, son of Sallija; seal impres¬ 
sion of Puhisenni; 8 (of the) ewes are shorn’ ’ 
(cf. for this my note in JA , CCXXX, 
655). There cannot be any doubt that, 
in spite of minute differences, both tablet 
(No. 311) and clay object (No. 449) refer 
to the same transaction and thus illustrate 
tellingly the parallel methods of “book¬ 
keeping.” 

There remains a difficulty that should 
not be passed over without notice. Why 
was a physical transfer of the pebbles 
necessary instead of an instruction simply 
to add a number of pebbles to the respec¬ 
tive containers? One could think that 
the pebbles were somehow marked for 
their specific use and that it was not 
permissible to use other stones for the 
purpose. Of course, this cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated, since the pebbles are lost. It 
is very likely that the pebbles were not 
allowed to pass between offices except 
under seal. However, here we are com¬ 
pletely in the dark and can hardly offer 
more than guesses. 

The obvious question to ask at this 
point is as to the relation of the written 
records to the described operational de¬ 
vice. Of course, writing was well known 
in Nuzi, and there exists no scarcity of 
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long lists enumerating sheep and goats 
and other animals, handed out, received, 
etc. However, in these very lists appear 
the references to stone counters that have 
been of so much assistance to us in our 
investigation of the “egg-shaped tablet.” 

To begin with these references, atten¬ 
tion has to be drawn to the fact that near¬ 
ly all of them represent exceptional cases, 
because they all point to instances in 
which the stones referring to the men¬ 
tioned animals have not been deposited, 
or not been removed, or not been trans¬ 
ferred, etc., in short, only atypical oc¬ 
currences are mentioned. We would have 
to assume, consequently, that the ac¬ 
counting was done simultaneously on two 
levels, in writing and by means of stones, 
as is confirmed by our texts No. 311 
and No. 449. 

This, however, need not necessarily be 
correct for all transactions with flocks. 
It is quite possible that in specific ad¬ 
ministrative contexts or levels, both, and 
in others, only one of the two media of 
recording, were used. After all, bureau¬ 
cratic administration, like any other field 
of human endeavor, is never homogeneous 
but a multifaceted accumulation that re¬ 
flects numerous levels of outside influence 
as well as those of its own complex history 
at any given moment, as faithfully as, 
let us say, religion does. It should suffice 


to mention here that the British exchequer 
used the hoary device of tally sticks for 
accounting until the first third of the 
nineteenth century beside bookkeeping 
with pen and ink on paper (. Archaeologia , 
LXII [1911], 367 ff., also K. Menninger, 
Zahlwort nnd Ziffer , pp. 179 ff.). 

Still, the coexistence of two different 
techniques invites speculation. Does this 
glimpse of the administrative methods 
of the sheepfold of the palace in Nuzi 
entitle us to suggest that these two tech¬ 
niques reflect two separate traditions? One 
tradition would be that of native or even 
foreign—here one is tempted to say “Hur- 
rian”—cattle breeders without a system 
of writing who kept track of their flocks 
by means of pebbles, and one taken over 
from the alluvium, with its scribal prac¬ 
tices, which recorded such matters on 
clay tablets. However, such oversimplifi¬ 
cations, alluring as they are, should be 
used solely to illustrate a point. 

If the “egg-shaped tablet” has suc¬ 
ceeded in illustrating the complexity of 
even the tritest aspect of Mesopotamian 
civilization—and lists of sheep and goats 
certainly deserve such a qualification— 
then it has deserved the somewhat dis¬ 
proportionate importance this essay has 
given it. 
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THE CITY OF ASSUR IN 714 B.C. 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM 

For Benno Landsberger 
il miglior fabbro 


T his essay is to investigate a small 
group of documents of the neo- 
Assyrian period from the point of 
view of literary criticism. The texts are, in 
chronological sequence: BM 82-5-22, 534 
(letter of Shalmaneser IV, see Ungnad, 
OLZ 1918 72 ff.), K.7599 and K.2852 + 
966 a (letter of Esarhaddon, see Borger 
Esarh. § 68), and TCL 3 (letter of Sargon 
II, see Thureau-Dangin TCL 3, Meissner 
ZA XXXIV, 113 ff. and Weidner AfO 
XII, 144 ff.). An attempt will be made to 
establish whether such criteria as style of 
presentation, diction, literary aspiration, 
etc., can shed some light on the function 
and importance of these texts, which are 
usually and, in my opinion, not quite 
adequately termed “Gottesbriefe” or also 
“Erstberichte.” Because the letter of Sar¬ 
gon, TCL 3, is the only fully preserved 
text of this group and for other reasons 
that will become clear in the course of the 
presentation, I shall concentrate on it and 
offer evidence from the other two texts 
only when such evidence contributes to¬ 
wards an understanding of TCL 3. 1 All 
references to line numbers pertain to this 
document. 

The letter TCL 3 consists of an address 
(11. 1-5), a postscript (11. 426-30), and 420 
lines which comprise the main body of the 
text. It is addressed by Sargon II to Assur 

1 The letter of Shalmaneser IV is preserved in a 
small fragment that contains solely the ends of some 
fourteen lines from the beginning and five lines at the 
end of the text. Noteworthy is only that fact that the 
letter omits the mention of the inhabitants of Assur 
in its address. However, the text seems to have been 
a draft, so that this omission cannot be fully 
evaluated. 


and to all the other gods and goddesses 
living in the main sanctuary of Assur and 
the other temples of the old capital, as 
well as to the city of Assur itself and its 
inhabitants (1. 4). It ostensibly has the 
purpose of informing the addressees of the 
victorious termination of an annual cam¬ 
paign. After the address no reference is 
made any more in the text to its supposed 
form, which is that of a letter. The post¬ 
script (11. 426-30), preserved either fully or 
in part in all three letters, gives the name of 
the official who is delivering the document 
and that of the scribe, the date, and the 
losses suffered in the campaign in question. 
The latter indication was apparently in¬ 
cluded for reasons of form and was not 
made for statistical purposes, because the 
number and kinds of soldiers killed are 
identical in the letter of Esarhaddon and in 
our text. This is also very likely the case in 
the earliest letter, that of Shalmaneser IV. 

The investigation should first focus on 
the problem of the over-all structure of the 
document. The scribe seems to have been 
quite aware of such a structure since he 
used dividing lines consistently and thus 
organized the 420 lines of the main body 
of the text into fifteen sections. This 
arrangement begins in 1. 51, before which 
no warlike events are mentioned, and ends 
with 1. 308, after which the return march 
is reported. Twelve of the sections begin 
with the same phrase and even with the 
same word (ultu “from”): “I moved from 
GN and reached GN 2 ” and thus are clearly 
meant to indicate the stages of the cam¬ 
paign. Most of them are quite stereotyped 
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as to their content: they mention cities, 
rulers, mountains, and countries without 
giving much detail; monotonously they 
report on victories and destructions. In the 
fourth of these wZZw-sections (11. 91 ff.) an 
important event is told; the battle against 
Ursa, king of Urartu, and his defeat are 
elaborately described. This victory is in¬ 
directly pointed out as the turning point 
of the entire campaign, inasmuch as to¬ 
wards the end of the section 1. 162 an¬ 
nounces, “I stopped the march to Andia 
and Zikirte, in which direction I was 
heading (see 1. 14), and turned towards 
Urartu.” Then follow eight more ultu- 
sections of varying length describing the 
events of the new phase of the campaign. 
The recital of a succession of minor vic¬ 
tories and large-scale devastations is 
somewhat abruptly interrupted by the 
announcement (1. 309) that the army was 
on the march home. At that point we find, 
moreover, an important change of style: 
the reporting by stages is dropped and in 
one large section (11. 309-414) an attack 
against Musasir, which held the temple of 
the national god of Urartu, and the con¬ 
quest of that city is extensively recorded. 

Before we turn to an analysis of this final 
section, an evaluation of the main part 
(11. 51-308) is apropos. The presentation is 
inexorably paratactic; the report shifts 
abruptly from stop to stop, the endlessly 
repeated verbal forms in the first person 
sing, offer a monotonous staccato which 
does not convey the purpose and planning 
of the action, the realities of the situation 
(apart from listing proper names), and the 
motives that may have animated the king 
and his adversaries. 2 The interspersed 
descriptions of the landscapes and of certain 

2 An interesting treatment (attested in 1. 82) of an 
old topos in Assyrian royal inscriptions may be 
pointed out here because the passage bestows a 
modicum of interest on an adversary. While one reads 
quite often in such texts that the enemies of the 
Assyrians were forewarned of an invasion by the 
cloud of dust raised by the Assyrian soldiers, the pall 


specific features of the realities that sur¬ 
rounded the battles and the pillages of the 
campaign achieve only for a superficial 
observer the impression of a naturalistic 
rendering of the scene. Upon a closer look, 
the author of our letter does in many a way 
exactly what the artists did whose work we 
see in the famous reliefs in the Assyrian 
royal palaces. Here, too, the realism in the 
rendering of the plants, and especially of 
animals, creates at times the impression of 
a landscape which pretends to be more 
than a backdrop, or also of movemented 
figures in apparently realistically inter¬ 
related groups. However, at second glance, 
one becomes aware of the jarring pseudo¬ 
perspective, the embarrassing lifelessness 
of the schematized figures, characteristics 
which all the artifices of the naturalistic 
styling of individual features cannot hide. 
In our text one finds the same pathetic 
quest for an adequate representation of 
reality as in the reliefs. In this quest the 
author uses a rich vocabulary whose 
associative connotations we are still too 
ignorant to appreciate, and a diction that 
conveys an illusion of emotional depth. He 
projects the schematic two-dimensionality 
of the actions reported on a background 
enlivened only here and there by genre¬ 
like elaboration. At times he succeeds in 
breaking through the paratactic sequence; 
he even obtains dramatic effects and 
allows our interest to shift momentarily 
from the center of attention, the king. 3 

of smoke indicative of the burning of conquered 
habitations, or by the fact that they heard through 
rumors, etc., of the approach of the terrible enemy, 1. 82 
elaborates on that topos as follows: “Full of fear he 
(Metatti) ascended the steep Mt. Uasdirikka and saw 
from afar my approaching army.” For an instant the 
author shifts to the side of the enemy, describes activi¬ 
ties of his that do not bear directly on the progress 
of the story and gives us topographical details, even 
the name of a mountain, for no other purpose but to 
illustrate the terror spread by the advance of the 
Assyrian army. 

3 The shifting of the interest is, however, only 
apparent. Whenever digressions occur, it will be 
shown that their purpose is always to illuminate the 
central figure, the king. 
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Seen as a piece of reporting—and clearly 
the text is bent on reporting the victories 
of Sargon—the letter shows an astonishing 
sense of drama. It begins with a slow 
movement expressed in the cumbersome 
repetitions of the ^ZZ^-sections, leads us 
through the cliches describing the itinerary 
to a lengthy description of the decisive 
victory over the king of Urartu, and re¬ 
turns then to the same anti-climactic 
sequence of reports—with an exceptionally 
detailed and poetic digression on the topic 
of prosperity and devastation (see below, 
p. 143)—to yet another string of stereo¬ 
typed announcements of victories. The 
latter, however, hide only incompletely a 
severe crisis that seems to have developed 
after the sudden decision of Sargon to turn 
his campaign against Urartu. In this way, 
a climax—the surprise attack on Musasir 
—is sophisticatedly prepared and its suc¬ 
cess is described with obvious gusto. 
Thereafter, a short and subdued coda (11. 
415-25) brings us back to Assyria. 

Before discussing the finale (11. 309-414), 
one may point out that it seems to have 
been placed in this position for reasons of 
style and effective presentation rather 
than because it belongs there chronologi¬ 
cally. 4 In fact, we already find, just before 
the preceding four ultu-sections (1. 264), a 
clear indication that the return march was 
envisaged back at that point: “I fed my 
men abundantly and to their satiety and 
they prepared in a happy mood large 
amounts of provisions for the return march 
to Assyria.” However, the return is not 
mentioned as having actually taken place 
until the beginning of the finale (1. 309). In 
any attempt to utilize our text for a recon¬ 
struction of the historical geography of the 
region it will have to be borne in mind that 
the sequence of events as given cannot be 
fully relied upon. On the other hand, 

4 For this problem, see H. A. Rigg, “Sargon’s 
‘Eighth Military Campaign,’” in JAOS, LXII, 130 ff. 


Urartu was for Assyria no fabulous far¬ 
away country, so that the poet’s licence 
must have been rather restricted. 

The final and largest section (11. 309- 
414) is introduced by four lines that are 
styled in a curious manner and allude to 
what seems to have been a rather serious 
political or military difficulty besetting 
Sargon. Since military setbacks are rather 
freely mentioned in the letter of Esarhad- 
don—especially when they serve to set off 
ensuing victories effectively—one may 
well raise the question whether there had 
not developed one of those recurrent crises 
in the palace in the meantime or even a 
mutiny in a province, or another event 
that could not be mentioned. We do not 
know what happened, but the entire 
situation changed. The defeated king, 
Ursa, disappeared from the scene, and the 
campaign seemed to have degenerated 
into a somewhat aimless pillaging expedi¬ 
tion. Here is the wording of these four 
fines (309-12): “Urzana . . . stopped (his 
preparations) to come into my presence 
on account of the fact that my expedition¬ 
ary force had turned homeward, and he 
did not come (as agreed) with substantial 
presents to kiss my feet (but even) held 
back (all further) tributes and presents, 
sending not even a single messenger to 
greet me.” One senses that instead of King 
Ursa, Sargon’s antagonist is now Urzana, 
governor of the city Musasir, and that the 
latter has made immediate use of the 
embarrassing situation of the invader and 
has apparently refused to buy him off 
with presents as previously seems to have 
been agreed upon. Sargon was compelled 
to swallow his pride, and this he confesses 
rather outspokenly: “My heart was sore 
(when) I ordered my entire chariotry with 
the many horses (taken as booty) and the 
entire camp to march home to Assyria” 
(1. 313). 

These fines are worded quite carefully, 
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and one has to acknowledge the reporter’s 
sincere desire to convey a delicate situa¬ 
tion—though perhaps a situation that was 
no secret at all—and to show, at the same 
time, the hubris of Urzana and the sweet 
reasonableness of the Assyrian king. He 
uses very cleverly an actual situation to 
characterize the protagonists; the signifi¬ 
cance of the incident is discreetly under¬ 
lined and the few somber lines are used 
not only to report on events but also to 
render their mood. Above all, an artistic 
purpose is served: these lines are effectively 
followed by the grandiloquent sweep of six 
lines that describe in glowing terms how 
the gods of the Assyrian king intervened 
in that crisis, how they promised him in 
various, sometimes miraculous, ways a 
speedy victory over his proud and obsti¬ 
nate opponent. And from now on, the tide 
turns, the story of Sargon’s revenge begins. 
In a sudden move he advances with a 
small contingent of picked soldiers through 
regions deemed impenetrable, surprises the 
unprepared inhabitants of Urzana’s capi¬ 
tal, Musasir, and plunders and destroys the 
city and its temple, while the Urartean 
and his army seem to have been pursuing 
the retreating mass of the Assyrian army. 
With great glee is described (11. 411-13) 
the impotent rage of the king of Urartu 
when he learns what has happened to his 
god and to his city. Apparently, Ursa had 
been concerned with more vital problems 5 
than an Assyrian raid, and Sargon’s sudden 
attack on the sacred city was a real stab 
in the back. Then the letter returns in a 
sophisticated shift of style to the terse and 
quasi-objective diction of the preceding 
^to-sections and uses only a few lines to 
describe Sargon’s return to his capital. The 
statistics of the last lines (11. 422-24), 
referring to conquered cities, to prisoners 

5 The customary explanation is that Ursa was 
concerned with a threatening invasion of the Cimmer¬ 
ians. 


and booty, are to bring home, in a final 
thrust, the importance of the victorious 
campaign. 

Here, I should return for a moment to 
the lines 317 f., in which we learn of the 
intervention of the gods that occurred at 
that critical moment when Sargon’s luck 
was at its lowest ebb. The content of these 
lines deserves attention for more than one 
reason. 

Sargon indicates three specific divine 
signs that he had received before he risked 
the attack on Musasir. 6 Each of these signs 
is related to a specific deity: Assur, Sin, 
and Samas, and is conveyed through 
avenues of communication that are charac¬ 
teristic for these gods. It is, however, inter¬ 
esting that in every instance either the 
nature of the ominous incident or the 
wording that reports it is unconventional. 

Most extraordinary is the first “sign” 
because it is not based on an omen but on 
a legal argument, conveyed to the king 
through a tukultu, an encouraging sign of 
mysterious nature. Sargon asserts that 
Marduk had given from of old to Assur, 
his own deity, the right to bring into 
Assur’s temple not only all foreign gods, 7 
i.e., their images, “in order to demonstrate 
their (the foreign gods’) respect for him 
(Assur)” 8 (1. 315), but likewise all the 
treasures of their sanctuaries. This else¬ 
where unheard-of divine regulation which 
made it Sargon’s religious duty, so to 
speak, to pillage the temple of Haldia in 
Musasir and to bring his and his consort’s 
images to Assyria, is given here a stress 
and importance that should arouse our 

6 This could be taken to indicate that the Assyrian 
intelligence service, on whose activities we are quite 
well informed through preserved reports, had reported 
to jargon that the city was at that moment without 
garrison and that there existed a direct though 
difficult access route that led there from the Assyrian 
camp. 

7 The text has ildni mati u sadi §a kibrdt arba?i 
(1. 315). 

8 The text has ana §u-TUQ-qu-ri-§u (1. 315). 
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suspicion. The letter refers repeatedly to 
the images of the Urartean national god 
Haldia and his spouse and to the riches 
and cultic importance of their temple (cf. 
especially below, p. 142), and they appar¬ 
ently played a role in these events that we 
still cannot quite grasp. 9 In some way, the 
destruction and plundering of the famous 
temple in Musasir seems to have been an 
event of considerable importance outside 
of Urartu, as well as a sacrilege that 
shocked many people, quite different from 
the continuous raids of the Assyrians on 
their neighbors and the habitual spoliation 
of their temples and palaces. Was this an 
act of revenge? Had the Urarteans pre¬ 
viously destroyed an Assyrian sanctuary 
of comparable importance? No answer can 
be expected from Assyrian sources, but the 
reference in line 407, which we will discuss 
later (see p. 144), could well be an allusion 
to such an incident. Another possibility is 
that through this raid Sargon committed a 
crime against the ius gentium , against 
some unwritten but effective restriction on 
total war among adversaries of equal 
status and that he needed an overruling 
divine command that made it his “mani¬ 
fest destiny” to destroy that sanctuary. 
One thing is obvious, Sargon offers here an 
argument in his defense, an argument that 
anticipates a human reaction which the 
reference to a divine pronouncement is 
meant to counter. We shall have to come 
back to this problem later on. 

The second omen indicated by Sargon 
refers to a sign given by the moon god. 
The very fact that an astronomical pheno¬ 
menon and its astrological interpretation 
are mentioned deserves our attention. 
Such portents are not attested in Assyrian 
royal inscriptions, 10 and the departure 

9 Note, for instance, the reference in 1. 279 to a 
temple of Haldia in connection with the native cities 
of Ursa and Sarduri, which was destroyed and 
desecrated by Sargon. 

10 The passage “favorable omens in the sky and 1 


from normal practice must have had a 
good reason. Some indication as to the 
circumstances surrounding this astrologi¬ 
cal portent can be gathered from the 
wording of the text. There were, in fact, 
two signs: two stars, i.e., planets, identified 
technically as those of Marduk and of 
Nabu moved in what is referred to as a 
“propitious way,” and in the second por¬ 
tent the moon is mentioned. This is done 
in a short phrase that says quite crypti¬ 
cally “(the moon) outlasted a watch” 
(usaniha massarta , 1. 318). 11 This phrase is 
an abbreviation for a bit of astrological 
technical terminology that frequently re¬ 
curs in omen texts and always in reference 
to an eclipse. What seems at first sight to 
be an abbreviation is clearly only an 
allusion made for euphemistic reasons 
because superstition forbade mention of 
the fact that an eclipse of the moon 
occurred during the campaign, particu¬ 
larly at a moment in which the morale of 
the army was rather low. The text says in 
fact, “The moon (god) remained (eclipsed) 
for longer than one watch (of the night).” 
I asked Professor A. Sachs of Brown Uni¬ 
versity for dates concerning such eclipses 
at that time and he informs me that on 
October 24, 714 b.c., a total eclipse of the 
moon took place that lasted at Babylon 
from 7:50p.m. to about twenty minutes 
before midnight, and that this also applies 
“except for a fairly slight difference in 
hour” for Assur, etc. 

Since Sargon gives us not only the 
astrological facts concerning the two 
planets and the eclipse, but at the same 
time the omens derived therefrom, we 
have to conclude that an astrologer accom¬ 
panied the king on his campaign, who 

on earth” in Esarhaddon (see Borger, Esarh. 45 ii 5) 
is no more than an empty phrase. For another and 
likewise irrelevant instance in connection with 
Nabonidus, see my Dream-book, pp. 203 ff. 

11 For the phrase uSdniha massarta see the refs, in 
TCL 3, p. 49, n. 6 and von Soden, AHw, 49 a. 
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found in the text collections at his disposal 
the two apodoses that encouraged Sargon; 
one (derived from the movements of the 
planets) that made the moment fortuitous 
for battle (sa sutbe kakkeja ), one (from the 
eclipse) that predicted a calamity for the 
enemy called here Guti (sulput Guti). That 
the portent is said to concern the Guti is in 
accordance with the astrological series 
Enuma Anu Enlil , which determines the 
peoples affected by an eclipse from the 
direction in which the shadow moves 
across the face of the moon. This in itself 
throws light on the situation. The eclipse 
as such must have deeply disturbed the 
army but the dauntless king obtained from 
his astrologer the very specific forecast 
that turned the bad portent into a good 
one. We know from the Harper letters and 
the contemporaneous reports of astrolo¬ 
gers that this was a trick to which the 
diviners of the royal court had to resort 
quite frequently. The Urarteans were iden¬ 
tified with the old ethnic term Guti and 
the eclipse was made to portend the very 
desecration (sulputu) and devastation of 
Musasir that Sargon actually brought 
about. It is rather idle to speculate 
whether the eclipse, the only objective and 
‘ ‘public’ ’ one of these portents, instilled 
the idea of the attack in Sargon or whether 
it offered a welcome pretext for the 
execution of a plan which he had already 
conceived. 12 

The presence of an astrologer with the 
army in the field beside the barn , who 
specialized in extispicy and who is known 
to have accompanied the Mesopotamian 
king since the Old Babylonian period, was 
apparently a novum. It may well be that 
his presence harbingers the rise of astro- 

12 The entire situation reveals, moreover, the 
nature of Sargon’s military thinking, and we can now 
understand better how it came about that he fell in 
battle some nine years later. He must have taken a 
risk as great as the one he took in his surprise attack 
on Musasir, with the important difference that luck 
had run out on Sargon at last. 


logy at the Assyrian court, as the first 
stepping-stone of its rise to world-wide pre¬ 
eminence. However, the newcomer had not 
yet acquired full status; the omen appar¬ 
ently needed corroboration by extispicy, 
the third of the means of divination 
mentioned by Sargon. The extispicy was 
likewise favorable; Samas promised the 
king that he would “walk at his side” and 
grant him assistance in his enterprise. 
Thus the stage is set for the raid. Reasons 
for this hazardous undertaking are offered, 
but we still have to ask why such elabora¬ 
tion, such departure from the customary 
styling, was considered necessary. 

As a second point in this discussion, I 
propose to take up the numerous passages 
of the document that contain more or less 
detailed descriptions dealing with a variety 
of topics. Their frequency in our text has 
been repeatedly observed, 13 but they have 
not been subjected to a searching scrutiny. 
Descriptive passages are quite rare in 
earlier royal inscriptions from Assyria. 
These texts use predominantly stereo¬ 
typed adjectives and short phrases for 
those relatively few instances when any 
additional characterization of an object, of 
a topographic feature, or of the activities 
or manners of a person, etc., was deemed 
necessary. Generally speaking, two topics 
for description are prevalent: features of 
animals, of landscape, and of atmospheric 
events (either directly or as material to be 
used in comparisons), on the one hand, 
and, on the other, foreign mores. I shall 
treat here mainly the latter, because they 
are the more numerous and atypical in 
TCL 3, and also because they bespeak a 
specific attitude of the author of our letter 
which I consider important for the type of 
investigation here presented. The descrip¬ 
tions of nature in TCL 3 have already been 
pointed out by B. Meissner (“Die Assyrer 

13 Note the penetrating remarks of Albright in 
JAOS, XXXVI, 226 ff. 
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und die Natur,” in AOTU I [1917], 1 ff.) 
and will here be referred to only inasmuch 
as they contribute towards our under¬ 
standing of the letter. 

As a rule, topoi bearing on foreign mores 
appear rarely in cuneiform literature and 
mostly in frozen formulations. As to their 
tenor, they uniformly express ridicule and 
contempt for the uncivilized neighbors of 
Mesopotamia. The relevant Sumerian pas¬ 
sages 14 and those Akkadian ones that 
follow their pattern deal either with back¬ 
ward mountain tribes or with the Bedouin 
of the plains; they single out their ways of 
living—outside of cities and without agri¬ 
culture—their eating habits and lack of 
care for their dead. In Akkadian contexts 
there occur solely secondary elaborations, 
such as remarks chiding these barbarians 
for their lack of orderly government, which 
means in this case, taxes, bureaucracy, etc. 
Wherever no substantial culture level 
differential was in evidence, it was ack¬ 
nowledged solely by the absence of depre¬ 
catory adjectives. This is the case in 
contacts with Elam, with the West, i.e., 
Syria, and especially with Egypt. From 
time to time one may even find an expres¬ 
sion of admiration such as in the descrip¬ 
tion of the booty taken by Esarhaddon 
from Egypt, or an objective allusion to 
foreign religious practices such as in the 
report on the sack of Susa by Assurbanipal, 
but these are late and insignificant excep¬ 
tions. Less frequent still are references to 
linguistic difficulties encountered and that 
again, as is but human, in a way that 
points out the absurd complexities of 
foreign tongues. It is therefore rather re¬ 
markable that not only are disparaging 
remarks on foreign mores completely 
absent in our letter, TCL 3, but care is 
definitely taken to offer an adequate and 

14 See Edzard, Zwischenzeit, pp. 31 f. for a 
welcome collection of such passages, the Akk. cor¬ 
respondences and elaborations of which I intend to 
discuss elsewhere. 


serious description of foreign customs and 
an appreciation for the achievements of a 
foreign technology. In the latter respect, 
something like admiration makes itself felt 
here and there, such as may well be 
expressed for a civilization of equal 
standing. 

We read in line 111 that Ursa, after 
having set up his battle array, sent a 
messenger to Sargon bidding the attacker 
now to engage in battle. Such a chivalrous 
custom indicates a ceremonial and forma¬ 
lized attitude towards warfare that was 
quite alien to Assyrian military practices 
in which the tactics of the raider were 
clearly preferred. Of course, this bit of 
ethnographic information 15 is to serve 
primarily as a foil for the subsequent long- 
winded self-presentation of Sargon. The 
writer may have wanted to contrast the 
naive pride, if not arrogance, of the 
Urartean king with the elaborate and 
wordy piety 1 of Sargon. Still, he chose a 
culture trait for his purpose that might 
not have been considered noteworthy by a 
completely ethnocentric observer. 

There is one more passage in which the 
author of our letter points out a trait that 
likewise reveals a deep-seated but not too 
obvious contrast between the two civiliza¬ 
tions, Assyria and Urartu. In the enumera¬ 
tion of the items of booty taken out of 
Musasir one reads in 11. 403 f., “One statue 
of Ursa (represented) with two of his 
horses (and) his charioteer, (each) cast in 

15 Here is another passage of that type (1. 140). 
When describing the headlong flight of the defeated 
Ursa, the author reports gleefully: “To save his life 
he left his chariot behind, mounted a mare, and fled 
ahead of his troops.” The mention of the sex of the 
mount can mean in such a context only that the 
Assyrians—in contrast to the Arabs—considered it a 
disgrace to ride a mare. Ursa is thus ridiculed in the 
eyes of all Assyrians as being so afraid that he used 
a mount that was bound to dishonor him. However, 
the very same topos was already used by Tiglath- 
Pilesar III (Rost, Tigl. Pil. Ill, p. 52:34) in his 
report of the defeat of king Sarduri of Urartu. Most 
likely, the horseback riders of the mountain region 
did not observe the taboo of the Assyrians with regard 
to their mounts. 
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bronze in one piece, with their socles, 16 
upon which was engraved the following 
arrogant self-praise, ‘I won the kingship 
over Urartu with two horses and a 
charioteer!’ ” Since no Urartean inscrip¬ 
tion of such content seems to have sur¬ 
vived, one cannot decide whether or not 
our writer had become the victim of an 
interpreter’s joke or imagination, as hap¬ 
pened to Herodotus now and then, or 
whether the text as given represents only 
the gist of a longer and more solemnly 
styled inscription. What really matters 
about this passage is that one cannot fail 
to be struck by the mood and the content 
of the alleged inscription, which reminds 
one immediately of the story of Idrimi, 
king of Alalakh. More than half a millen¬ 
nium earlier, he, too, conquered a kingdom 
for himself starting out as a knight-errant 
with a chariot and his driver. 17 Can it be 
an accident that we should come across 
this motif twice and each time at the 
periphery of the Mesopotamian world ? 
Are these the reflection of a popular tale, 
of a cycle of knightly adventure stories? 
Apart from their widely different settings 
in time and background, both the story of 
Idrimi and the alleged inscription of Ursa 
seem to be at home in a societal structure 
in which one could achieve status through 
personal prowess and become a rightful 
king through the glory of success instead 
of through divine grace and the miraculous 
intervention of the gods. Different worlds, 
different dimensions, reveal themselves in 
such motifs—but again one has to ask for 
the purpose of the passage in our letter. 

16 According to the wording, the monument seems 
to have consisted of a number of cast pieces with 
individual socles set up as a group. I would like to 
draw attention here to the entire booty list as an 
important and thus far untapped source of informa¬ 
tion on Urartean and Assyrian art, to utilize which 
will require the cooperation of a philologist, an 
archeologist, and—above all—an art historian. 

17 See S. Smith, Idrimi, and, for an appreciation 
of the consistently neglected literary quality of that 
inscription, my book review in JNES, XIV, 199. 


The quoted inscription—this should be 
stressed—does not add to the value of the 
objects carried off from Musasir to be 
melted down in Assyria; neither does its 
mention present another insult to the 
defeated king’s likeness; its appeal must 
lie somewhere else. It is difficult to see why 
the information the inscription imparts 
should have a news appeal to the citizens 
of Assur or to the priests of the deity, the 
addressees of our letter, but it seems quite 
possible that the king himself found the 
text especially meaningful. Its hero may 
somehow have represented an ideal for 
him, a model for the image he made of 
himself. 

Such an interpretation is corroborated 
by another passage of our text where the 
author resorts to a digression for which 
there is no obvious reason. This is the ex¬ 
cursus in 11. 337-42. The story of the 
successful raid against Musasir takes care 
to mention the type and number of soldiers 
participating; it elaborates on the diffi¬ 
culties of the road taken—indulging at 
that point in an irrelevant description of 
the wonders of nature encountered there 
—but falls flat at the moment one expects 
to hear details about the conquest. Hardly 
three lines are used to inform us that the 
goal was reached and the surprised city 
forced to surrender (11. 333-36). Such 
matter-of-fact reporting comes as a let¬ 
down after the long-winded preparation 
which carefully records all the details con¬ 
cerning the divine intervention. Before the 
actual surrender of Musasir and the exodus 
of its unfortunate inhabitants are des¬ 
cribed (11. 345 ff.) we have the following 
rather badly damaged excursus. First, we 
hear strongly worded praise of the city of 
Musasir, its size and importance; it is 
referred to as a marvel that nothing on 
earth and in heaven can surpass. Then, 
the excursus turns to the god Haldia who 
alone, so we are told, has the power to 
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endow the king of the country with legiti¬ 
mate status. At this very point the 
author embarks—hardly only owing to an 
accidental association—upon a detailed 
description of the coronation ceremony for 
an Urartean king. “One slaughters in 
Musasir uncounted well-fed cattle and 
fattened sheep before the image of Haldia 
after they have brought there whichever 
of the sons of the (deceased) king holds the 
throne, together with gold, silver, and all 
kinds of valuable treasure from his palace, 
and after they have given (the god) the 
presents due to him, they provide a 
banquet for the entire town, they crown 
him with the royal crown and put into his 
hand the scepter of the king(s) of Urartu, 
and the (assembled) people hail him (as 
king)” (11. 339-42). 

These lines stir up a hornet’s nest of 
problems that cannot be ignored or ex¬ 
plained away. What can possibly have 
prompted the author to insert a digression 
of such a nature at the very point when 
his report is full of dramatic events and 
drawing to a close? He is obviously not a 
scholar interested in cultural anthropology 
and lecturing on “kingship and the gods” 
in Urartu. He may be moralizing here—as 
historians like to do—and holding up, like 
Tacitus in his Germania, foreign customs 
as a mirror to his countrymen, creating an 
image to provoke comparisons between 
alien mores and their own customs as they 
actually are, and also as they should be. 
One feature of the excursus seems to point 
in that very direction: the description of 
the coronation ritual performed in the 
temple of Haldia in Musasir sounds like a 
caique on what we know of the correspond¬ 
ing ritual that was performed in the temple 
of Assur, especially, the mention of a 
“present” given to the god that bestows 
legitimacy on the king, and the public 
banquet that reflects Assyrian royal cus¬ 
toms. On that basis one could conjecture 


that the passage in the letter under dis¬ 
cussion was not meant at all to report on 
Urartean customs but rather to demon¬ 
strate what the correct and traditional 
procedure should be when the Assyrian 
national god legitimizes the reign of an 
Assyrian king. This necessarily presupposes 
either that the practice in Assyria at that 
time was in some essential way different or 
that the traditional and native way (cen¬ 
tered in the city of Assur) was being re¬ 
placed by a revolutionary innovation or by 
a practice patterned on foreign models. 
Here, of course, comes to mind the conflict 
between native Assyrian and imported 
Babylonian religious concepts and prac¬ 
tices that in one form or another deeply 
disturbed the spiritual and political life of 
Assyria from the end of the second millen¬ 
nium onward. To go a step further, it is 
conceivable that the Assyrian custom of 
the coronation ritual had been discon¬ 
tinued or altered through acts of one or 
more pro-Babylonian kings and that our 
author lodges in this excursus something 
like a protest concealed as a report on 
Urartean customs. 18 

There is one more point that should be 
brought forward. When reading carefully 
the description of the coronation ritual in 
Urartu one is startled by the fact that the 
prince to be crowned is not referred to as 
the eldest son or as the son called by his 
father to exercise kingship but simply by 
the quite unique designation sabit kussisu 
(1. 339), i.e., “he who actually holds his 
throne (among the sons of the late king).” 
This term may have been chosen for the 
purpose of alluding to the obscure circum¬ 
stances under which Sargon came to rule. 
According to an isolated genealogy, he 
seems to have followed his brother, Shal¬ 
maneser V, who ruled for only five years 

18 These customs may well have been akin to the 
native Assyrian practices and thus reflect a cultural 
tradition shared in varying degrees by both civiliza¬ 
tions. 
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and then disappeared, to be immediately 
replaced by Sargon, whose capable leader¬ 
ship seems to have followed the footsteps 
of his famous father, Tiglath-Pilesar III. 
The wording of the passage under discus¬ 
sion seems to support this family relation¬ 
ship rather than the possibility that 
Sargon was an usurper from the outside. 
It would explain likewise why Sargon 
consciously avoids mentioning the name of 
his father in his own inscriptions—quite 
contrary to custom—and attempts to 
create the illusion that he, Sargon, was by 
his own right king of Assyria, just as Ursa 
conquered the kingship of Urartu by 
himself. 19 Does perhaps—to venture one 
more conjecture—the possible conflict in 
coronation practices which we have pointed 
out reflect the fact that Shalmaneser V 
had not been crowned in Assur, i.e., 
according to the Assyrian rite, while Sar¬ 
gon either did receive or now wanted to 
obtain there the seal of legitimacy ? If one 
does not give up and accept the entire 
passage as a pointless elaboration, one 
cannot avoid basing such or a similar 
conclusion on the wording of the excursus. 
We shall, however, presently come back to 
this and the preceding interpretations in a 
wider frame of reference. 

Some thought should also be given to 
the several descriptions and digressions of 
our letter that show so pointed an interest 
in technology. These digressions are quite 
lengthy at times and cannot fail to 
challenge the reader to a quest for their 
purpose or rationale. In 11. 201 ff. we are 
given a report on the introduction of 
irrigation methods in the region of Ulhu 
by the king Ursa. With circumstantial 
elaboration we are told how the situation 
was before: “They (the inhabitants) could 
not even drink their fill of water” (1. 201), 
how the king discovered and utilized new 

19 For the problem, -+ Tadmor, JCS , XII, 37, 
n. 138. 


water resources, dug canals, etc., with due 
credit given to the ingenuity of Ursa. Then 
the writer breaks into a highly poetic des¬ 
cription of the new and wonderful fertility 
of the region, resorting even to probably 
highly inflated statistics (1. 208). This, of 
course, could have been meant as a rhetori¬ 
cal stratagem to create an effective con¬ 
trast for the ensuing description of the 
destruction wrought by the Assyrians in 
that very region, a description that is just 
as detailed and poetic in nature (213 ff.). 20 
Again, however, it is not impossible that 
we have to deal here with definite allusions 
to one of those costly irrigation projects 
that not only Sargon but also his son 
Sennacherib seemed to have cherished and 
at times succeeded in executing. Were the 
Urarteans set up as a model in techno¬ 
logical efficiency, as their mores may have 
been presented as a model for the corona¬ 
tion ritual? This might likewise be the case 
in 11. 249-50, that speak of towers erected 
on mountaintops to transmit fire signals 
with great speed from province to province. 
The mention of these towers is styled 
in a way that makes one suspect that 
such means of communication, though 
known in Assyria, were not as effec¬ 
tive and efficiently organized as those 
of Urartu. Mention should also be made 
of the several descriptions of Urartean 
fortresses, often worded in still ununder- 
standable technical terms, that impressed 
the Assyrians (11. 179, 190, 270, and 299) 
just as their remnants impress us still 
today. However, it always makes good 
reading, in a military report, when one 
extolls the strength of enemy fortresses, 

20 The entire passage may also be interpreted as a 
poetic creation (incorporated into and adapted to the 
specific situation) on a theme and in a mood often 
represented in Mesopotamian literature: the contrast 
of fertility and barrenness, reflected in elaborate and 
carefully paralleled descriptions. The balanced sym¬ 
metry of this contrast is echoed in a number of literary 
texts (prophecies, the vocabulary of the apodoses of 
the numerous omens) and motifs (the curses and 
blessings in legal and royal documents). 
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whether one has succeeded in conquering 
them or not. 

Here likewise belong the passages that 
deal with the well-planned raising of horses 
that the Assyrians observed in some of the 
mountain valleys through which the expe¬ 
dition passed (11. 170, 171 ff., 184, 186). 
The interest in these horses was very real, 
because the Assyrian army obtained all 
their horses from that region, and 1. 175 
speaks quite wistfully of the superabun¬ 
dance of untrained horses there. 

At this point, I submit an explanation 
of the nature and the function of our text. 
This explanation is mainly based on the 
evidence presented so far, i.e., on style and 
content criteria, and seems to meet the 
requirements set up by the observed 
peculiarities of the document TCL 3. 
Moreover, a number of minor points will 
be presently adduced that tend to corro¬ 
borate this hypothesis. It can be stated in 
two theses: 

(1) These letters were written not to be 
deposited in silence in the sanctuary, but 
to be actually read to a public that was to 
react directly to their contents, and 
(2) they replace in content and most 
probably in form the customary oral report 
of the king or his representative on the 
annual campaign to the city and the 
priesthood of the capital. 

There can hardly be any doubt as to the 
public to which the letter TCL 3 21 was 
read. It was the citizenry of Assur men¬ 
tioned expressly in 1. 4 as alu u nisesu , i.e., 
the city as corporate unit (assembly of 
elders), as well as all its inhabitants. This 
fact is alluded to in various ways several 
times in the letter. LI. 406-7 terminate the 
enumeration of the booty taken from 
Musasir as follows: “(All that) apart from 
the countless utensils of gold, silver, lead, 
bronze, ivory, ebony, boxwood, and all 
other kinds of wooden objects which they 

21 See above, p. 134, n. 1. 


(the kings of Urartu) had (previously) 
carried off as booty from the city (i.e. 
from Assur), the palaces, and from the 
temples in which Assur and Marduk 
dwell.” The tell-tale sequence that places 
the “city” first represents the same kind of 
argumentum ad hominem that appears in 
1. 113, where Assur is given the epithet al 
nlmeqi , “city of wisdom.” Then there are 
the lines 314 f., aimed not only at the city, 
but also at the priesthood of Assur that 
was present when the letter was read. This 
is the passage discussed on pp. 137 f. that 
speaks of the mission of Sargon in bringing 
the treasures of foreign temples into Assur 
and that contains that elaborate defense 
of the sack of Musasir which seems 
now to be quite in place in a message 
to the citizenry of another sacred city. 
The detailed description of the Urartean 
coronation ritual, with all its political 
allusions, is likewise geared to flatter city 
and priesthood, as is the case with the use 
of Assyrian terms in the description of the 
booty—to appeal directly to the listeners, 
who spoke that dialect rather than the 
artificial lingo of the scribes. A similar 
desire to reach the audience immediately 
is illustrated by the curious end of the 
booty list (1. 364): “One hundred and 
twenty large and small copper utensils of 
native make whose designations (in their 
—the Urarteans’—tongue) it is not pos¬ 
sible to render in writing.” This is cer¬ 
tainly not the aside of an impatient scribe, 
but should be understood as said with 
tongue in cheek in the hope of eliciting a 
mild guffaw from the audience. 

The intention to keep the interest of an 
audience aroused can also be observed on 
the artistic level. With much sophistication 
the letter displays fireworks of dramatics 
solely in order to hold its listeners. The 
carefully laid out overall structure has 
already been described, pp. 134 f.) with its 
slow moving exposition, climax, crisis, 
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divine intervention, and triumphal end. 
In the superstructural ornamentation de¬ 
signed for the same purpose we find inter¬ 
spersed flights of highly poetic comparisons, 
descriptions of the marvels of nature, and 
interesting information on foreign mores. 
The thunder of the waterfalls and moun¬ 
tain torrents heard from afar, the awesome 
splendor of the snow covered peaks—not 
even the summer’s heat can melt that snow 
(1. 100)—the terrors and beauties of the 
virgin forests through which the Assyrian 
soldiers had to wind their way, the 
dizzying chasms, are described with a 
fervor that can only grow out of a personal 
experience; they alternate with the excited 
sweep of battle descriptions, with passages 
that show the savage enjoyment of carnage 
and reports of appallingly methodical 
devastation. 

In every respect the letter has the marks 
of having been written by an artist sure of 
himself and backed by a solid tradition as 
to style, diction, and inventory of motifs. 
Most important, however, is the fact that 
the letter of Esarhaddon was likewise 
written by an artist, though by one of 
quite different aspirations, although his 
technique is—at least from what we know 
today of Assyrian literature—just as novel 
and effective as that of the author of 
Sargon’s letter. Esarhaddon’s message (the 
address is unfortunately missing) is written 
by an author who prefers to describe 
vividly the clash of fighting men, attacks 
and counterattacks, and the reverses of 
the fortunes of war. He abundantly uses 
direct speech to characterize the protago¬ 
nists and to dramatize situations. The 
quoted speeches and messages are most 
likely inventions and provide us with an 
interesting forerunner of the style pre¬ 
ferred by Greek and Roman historians. 
Through this and other devices the author 
strives for the creation of that representa¬ 
tional effect which the writer of the letter 


of Sargon neglects for the sake of the 
texture of elaborate phrases and the 
glitter of rare words. Possibly, as poets in 
royal courts always have to do, both 
authors reflect the tastes and predilections 
of their masters. Thus the letter of Esar¬ 
haddon does not fail to quote a proverb of 
the popular type, a feature which recurs 
in the inscriptions and letters of that king, 
and the style of Sargon’s letter can be 
easily linked, especially as to vocabulary 
and diction, to a number of his inscrip¬ 
tions. If more were preserved of Esar¬ 
haddon’s letter, such a comparison would 
be highly interesting. 

At this point, however, we are faced 
with another problem: for what reason 
was it considered necessary to have these 
messages written in such a specific way, 
different from the style of the customary 
building and memorial inscriptions of the 
neo-Assyrian kings? To a certain degree 
the answer has been given in the first of 
the two theses advanced above on p. 144, 
that the texts were to be read to a public, 
i.e., written for immediate consumption. 

The second of these theses leads us 
further. It is quite obvious that the letters 
were intended to be an essential part of a 
specific ceremony of a communal nature. 
This ceremony seems to have marked 
the end of each of the institutionalized 
annual campaigns, which characterized 
Assyrian military, political and, of course, 
economic life. One has to suppose that, 
normally, the expeditionary force headed 
by the victorious king returned to the city 
of Assur and participated there in some 
ritual in which the priesthood of the main 
sanctuary and the citizenry had an essential 
role. On that occasion, one may well pro¬ 
ceed to assume, the national god received 
his share of the booty and so did the 
soldiers. On the same occasion, important 
prisoners, such as rebellious kings, treach¬ 
erous allies, etc., were either pardoned or 
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executed for their misdeeds; trophies, such 
as rubble from a destroyed enemy capital, 
or famous prisoners in stocks, etc., were 
exhibited at the city gate. There must 
have been jubilation and revelry and the 
essential expiatory rituals to which the re¬ 
turning soldiers had to subject themselves. 
As to the king, who was at the same time 
the high priest of Assur, he seems to have 
reported to his god, in some form that 
we cannot determine, the victories won, 
the punishments wrought on perfidious 
enemies, and the aggrandizement of the 
realm, with appropriate thanksgivings and 
offerings. 

This may have originally been a formal 
duty of the king and at one time or another 
been taken over by the royal bards whose 
task it was to sing the praises of king, god, 
and army in the traditional form required 
on that occasion. 

We are, of course, unable to tell anything 
about the development that led to such 
reporting to the deity. Originally the report 
may have contained an account of the main 
events of the campaign, an enumeration of 
the booty taken, and the losses suffered; 
in short, it may have represented the 
report of a general to his commander-in - 
chief (the god Assur) as well as to the 
assembly of the citizens of the sacred city, 
the protection of which was one of the most 
important duties of the king of Assyria. 22 

22 Of course, there remain a number of problems 
of which some should find mention here. We do not 
know under what circumstances the personal royal 
address or allocution given to city and temple could 
be replaced either by the reading of a letter of the 
king or by some other act that has left no evidence. 
Neither do we know whether the title li&anu reSeti 
(lu.eme.sag.meS), which the high official assumed 
who brought and delivered the royal message, re¬ 
ferred to this specific function or whether it originally 
designated the person, a bard of the court, who per¬ 
formed the oration in the king’s stead (as has been 
suggested on p. 144). Moreover we do not know 
whether the scribe of tablet TCL 3, given there the 
titles “chief royal scribe” (in Akk. but followed by 
the learned designation liJ.gal.gi.buru, 1. 428), and 
“head of the royal chancellery,” was not only the 
writer but also the poet and author of the letter and 
likewise of all those highly artistically styled texts 


It goes without much saying that to the 
ceremony terminating the campaign must 
have corresponded an appropriate send-off 
for the king and his troops at the outset 
of the annual campaign. 

From all these conjectures concerning 
the ceremony for which the letters of 
Shalmaneser IV, Sargon, and Esarhaddon 
were written, one essential point emerges: 
it was an important event and crucial for 
the relations between the Assyrian king 
and the temple of Assur and what the 
latter stood for and meant in the internal 
politics of the Sargonid empire. Since we 
know of Sargon’s Babylonian leanings, the 
plea contained in TCL 3 to the priests and 
citizens of the old capital assumes added 
importance. Was this attitude meant to 
indicate an offer of reconciliation and was 
this y offer accepted? There is reason to 
believe that the statue of Haldia was re¬ 
turned to Musasir in the following year. 23 
If, therefore, this letter was planned to be 
a plaidoyer, whether it was successful or 
not, we have to note with something like 
admiration the judicious mixture of styles 

that stand out among the inscriptions bearing on the 
reign of Sargon (cf. p. 145). 

Then there is the mysterious text KAH 2 142 (see 
Weidner, AfO IX, 101 ff.) which at first sight presents 
itself as a letter written by a god to an Assyrian king, 
i.e., by Assur to Samsi-Adad V. The best preserved 
of the three sections of that fragment seems to show 
the pattern: “Concerning the fact that you (the king) 
sent me (the god) a message, ‘I have conquered the 
city GN (etc.)’—(I reply herewith) that, exactly as 
my great godhead had predicted, you have (indeed) 
conquered GN.” If this is taken to indicate that the 
king reported every conquest and achievement to his 
god, to which the latter reacted by means of a letter 
in which it was pointed out to the king that each 
event had already been predicted by the god himself 
(thus Weidner, loc. cit.), a highly unlikely situation is 
supposed, in which both the king and the god appear 
rather undignified. I would suggest that this interest¬ 
ing fragment does not belong at all in the literary 
category here discussed but is a letter from the 
divination experts of the temple of Assur reacting 
against a skeptical ^attitude which can be observed, 
though only quite rarely, in Assyrian circles during 
the first half of the first millennium b.c. It is therefore 
a new piece of evidence for this special attitude for 
which I hope to be able to present additional evidence 
elsewhere. 

22 -+ Tadmor, JCS, XII, 86. 
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that characterizes it. There are the pas¬ 
sages that appeal to the audience with 
battle descriptions and hectic chants of 
triumph over the enemy, and there are 
many sections that seem to be written to 
evoke a quite different response. Not only 
is there no word of abuse or even disrespect 
aimed at the defeated enemy, but the text 
addresses itself to an audience really 
interested in hearing about foreign peoples, 
their way of life, their religion and cus¬ 
toms. In fact, one feels tempted to draw a 
parallel between the priests and citizens of 
the Assur of 714 b.c. and the audience 
which listened to the logoi of the prede¬ 
cessors of the Ionian logographers only a 
century or so later in Asia Minor. In that 
light we have in TCL 3 the scattered bits of 
what Herodotus would have called an 
“Urartean logos.” 

Since our letter was written with such 
an audience in mind, we may now attempt 
to analyze the complex of attitudes that 
may have characterized that audience. 
This may, conceivably, give us an insight 
into the intellectual and spiritual life of 
Assyria with which none of the extant 
documents could possibly provide us. 
However, the content and wording of the 
text permit us to proceed only along three 
lines, which can hardly be expected to 
reflect the entire assemblage of attitudes. 

The attitude just described towards 
foreign civilizations indicates an audience 
sure of itself, deeply imbued with a con¬ 
scious tradition of native origin but, at the 
same time, aware of the existence of other 
traditions without reacting to them so 
intensely as to evolve patterns of either 
aggression or of fossilizing self-isolation. 
This is especially noteworthy in view of 
the fact that Babylonian tradition, which 
by then had been spreading into Assyria 
for centuries, though often pushed out of 
political consideration by Assyrian kings, 
was wholeheartedly accepted by certain 


intellectual and professional circles at 
court. We do not know, of course, from 
what sources sprang that vitality of the 
native Assyrian tradition, but one such 
source may have been the fact that it was 
basically and consciously a non-written 
tradition seeking to preserve itself against 
the encroachments of the inherently 
“scribal” Babylonian tradition. As to the 
strangely unemotional, neutral relation of 
the addressees of the letter to the civiliza¬ 
tion of Urartu, I suggest here that the 
international trade that was especially 
flourishing in the middle third of the first 
millennium could have been the under¬ 
lying reason. It was this type of inter¬ 
national contact which also made Ionia free 
from parochial entanglements and enabled 
its scholars to see themselves as part of 
mankind and which, much later, repeatedly 
succeeded in liberating Western Europe 
from similar bondages. Since there are a 
number of indications from cuneiform 
sources of the importance of this type of 
trade in and around Mesopotamia—not¬ 
withstanding the wars of conquest and re¬ 
conquest that the Assyrian inscriptions 
stress for a variety of reasons—we may 
well assume that there existed in Assur 
(and perhaps also in other privileged cities) 
a certain stratum of society accustomed to 
essentially peaceful—and economically ad¬ 
vantageous—contacts with other civiliza¬ 
tions. This stratum could well have been 
the audience that was expected to listen 
with appreciation to the descriptions of 
foreign mores, to the praise of another 
sacred city, etc. But there is more to this; 
our audience was not only well informed 
as to foreign civilizations but quite alert to 
the complexities of the political and spirit¬ 
ual tensions that existed between them, 
the king, and the Babylonizing pressure 
groups. Its reaction is, moreover, not one 
of simple rejection or submission but 
shows rather a sophisticated evaluation of 
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a difficult political situation, a mature 
attitude that had to be dealt with, even 
in a royal letter, by means of carefully 
worded allusions and on a high intellectual 
level. In short, these inhabitants of Assur 
in 714 b.c. seem to have been free and 
proud citizens with an outlook and way of 
thinking that has so far remained without 
traces in the written documents of 
Mesopotamia. 24 

And as a third and final point, I would 
like to draw attention to the fact, likewise 
brought out into the open by TCL 3, that 
this same audience was supposed to 
appreciate the very personal intensity of 
the “lyrical’ ’ passages of the letter as well 
as the “epical” sweep of the battle des¬ 
criptions. These citizens must have been 
interested in hearing about the sounds and 
smells of the mountain forests, the dizzi¬ 
ness felt on dangerous trails, they must 
have enjoyed the references to cities that 
grow like trees (1. 239) or shine like stars 
(1. 288) on mountaintops. Such imagery 
can have meaning only to an audience that 

24 It is part of the rich “folklore” of Assyriolo- 
gists to think of the Assyrians—whatever that vague 
terra is presumed to cover—as warlike, crude, and 
provincial, raised in a rougher climate, etc. It will 
take quite some time until we shall outlive these 
preconceived but tenacious notions. 


is receptive to the beauties of a landscape 
seen in its reflections in a poet’s soul. It is 
rather obvious that appreciation for such 
literary genres can only be the result of a 
living tradition that has conditioned the 
audience. One may think in this respect of 
the lost love songs that are listed in the 
unique catalogue found in Assur (KAE 
158) and of all the songs of battle and 
triumph, the songs in praise of the king 
and of the city and those songs which we 
cannot even imagine, that have all dis¬ 
appeared because not even their incipits 
were written down or the songs them¬ 
selves in such numbers as to bring 
about their preservation and discovery. 
One may, moreover, think of the epical 
tradition of Assyria, of which only a few 
fragments have survived and which it will 
be the task of future historians of Mesopo¬ 
tamian literature to follow up and to 
relate in some way with the contemporan¬ 
eous revival of such literature in Babylonia. 

All this unexpected complexity and 
multifaceted sophistication shows that we 
have not yet begun to utilize all the 
information that the cuneiform texts 
contain. 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Assyriology— 

Why and How? 

by A. Leo Oppenheim 


It is now well over a hundred years since Western 
European scholars succeeded in discovering the key to 
the writings that two long-vanished Near Eastern civi¬ 
lizations left behind. These writings are the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions on Egyptian buildings and objects, 
and the inscriptions, composed of cuneiform elements, 
on clay tablets and on stone and metal objects found 
in and around today’s Iraq. 

Ancient Egypt was always a strange, a curious coun¬ 
try, exciting much interest and fascination in the minds 
of its neighbors. For nearly two millennia after its dis¬ 
appearance as a political and cultural force (under the 
Ptolemies, 342 b.c.), the inscribed and decorated walls 
of the unique and impressive ruins in the Nile Valley 
were successful in keeping alive some memory of the 
ancient Egyptian civilization. When then the fantastic 
Egyptian adventure of Napoleon and the quick de¬ 
cipherment of the Rosetta Stone by Champollion threw 


open the buried civilization of Egypt and its ancient 
sites to the inquisitive eyes of European scholarship, a 
new world of undreamt-of complexity emerged. The 
historic vista of man and his adventures was “pushed 
back” by many centuries beyond the point reached by 
the Classical sources and the Old Testament. 

Mesopotamia, however, the land between the two 
rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, was not nearly as 
fortunate as Egypt. There were no walls inscribed with 
mysterious and beautifully executed signs, hardly any 
precious objects to be collected as curiosities, nothing 
but a few high, isolated, and dilapidated brick towers 
to which clung the name and the fame of the Biblical 
Tower of Babel. 

Only by the towering stone columns of Persepolis in 
the highlands of southern Iran, could the attention of 
European travelers be eventually attracted; inscriptions 
in an unknown writing found there excited their in¬ 
terest, and this led eventually to the decipherment of 
the cuneiform script that appeared on these stones and 
also on the large rock inscriptions of that region. 
Among these texts were inscriptions in a hitherto un¬ 
known language, and many more such documents were 
soon found all over Mesopotamia and the adjacent 
regions. The decipherers called the language “As¬ 
syrian.” After a time it became evident that there was 
an Assyrian and a Babylonian dialect—we now refer 
to both as “Akkadian”—but the name “Assyriology” was 
retained for the field of study that deals with that lan¬ 
guage and its numerous dialects, all written with cunei¬ 
form signs on clay, stone, or metal. 

In the heroic period of the science of Assyriology, 
which lasted until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the various systems of writing using cuneiform 
signs were deciphered, the main content of the inscrip¬ 
tions was established, and the spades of the busily com¬ 
peting excavators attacked many of the principal sites, 
which began to yield objects of copper, silver, and gold, 
statues and fascinating reliefs, as well as the remnants 
of large-scale architecture. Since then, an abundant and 
steady stream of documents inscribed on clay has been 
coming to light everywhere from the Persian Gulf to 
Asia Minor and even as far off as Cyprus and Egypt. 
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Oppenheim’s paper was submitted to current anthropology 
on July 14, 1959, and between October, 1959, and January, 
1960, was sent for CA# treatment to twelve scholars, of whom 
the following responded with comments: William F. Albright, 
George Cameron, Jean Nougayrol, and E. A. Speiser. Some 
of the suggestions were utilized by the author. In late March, 
1960, the revised manuscript was again sent out for CA# 
treatment, to the four earlier commentators, as well as to 
numerous others from whom comments had not been solicited 
in the first instance. Responses in the form of written com¬ 
ments were received from Robert Adams, Jean Nougayrol, 
and J. B. Pritchard. Oppenheim read these comments—both 
that of Nougayrol who for want of time did not prepare a 
publishable comment, and those of the two others whose 
comments are reproduced in full at the end of the paper—and 
decided they should stand without reply from him. 
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The record of achievement is impressive indeed. The 
decipherment led to the development of a series of new 
disciplines concerned with the study of the civilizations 
that either had made use of one or more of the several 
systems of writing or have become known through 
them. Here one has to mention Sumerology, Hittitol- 
ogy, and Elamitology, and to point out the study of 
the Hurrian and the Urartean languages as well as that 
of the remnants of the languages of early Asia Minor. 
Essential contributions were made by all these disci¬ 
plines towards the understanding of the background 
and the surrounding world of the Mycenean, Old Tes¬ 
tament, and even the Egyptian civilizations. Finally, 
new vistas were opened up by the archaeology of the 
ancient Near and Middle East, which owes much of its 
success to the stimulus of the study of the textual ma¬ 
terials. 

In Assyriology proper, to return to the focus of this 
presentation, the textual evidence surpasses in mean¬ 
ingful relevance that of the monuments discovered, al¬ 
though the latter, especially the famous reliefs on the 
walls of the Assyrian palaces and the countless products 
of the glyptic art, often offer welcome illustration to 
the wealth of factual information contained on clay 
tablets, stelae, and votive offerings. The archaeologist’s 
contribution towards the elucidation of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian past bears primarily on that crucial millennium 
or more which precedes the earliest written documenta¬ 
tion (i.e., before 2800 b.c.), and which only the field 
and comparative archaeologists are able to scan and to 
articulate through their intricate network of horizons 
and sequences. In exceptional instances, however, and 
in small sites, the interplay of the archaeologist and the 
epigrapher can yield in Mesopotamia important results. 

The cuneiform texts have given us a strangely dis¬ 
torted picture of the more than two thousand years of 
Mesopotamian civilizations. It is composed of a com¬ 
plex medley of abundant but very spotty detail infor¬ 
mation, and of rough and incomplete outlines of the 
major political and cultural developments. All that is 
torn to shreds by immense accidental gaps in time and 
space. It requires much patient and mostly rather 
hazardous work on the part of the philologist to hold 
these shreds together by a criss-crossing web of connec¬ 
tions based on slim textual evidence. He has to link 
minutiae to minutiae, to analyze and to correlate a 
highly reluctant material in order to gauge develop¬ 
ments and to trace their trends through the ever- 
recurring blackouts of information. 

Thus we have come to know the names of hundreds 
of kings and important personalities from the third- 
millennium rulers of Lagash to the kings and scholars 
of the Seleucid period; we are able to follow the fate 
of dynasties and the personal fortunes of certain rulers, 
to observe the rise and decay of cities, and discern, at 
times, the settings of the geopolitical situation within 
a chronological framework that is becoming more and 
more reliable even for the earlier periods. We now have 
at hand a number of codified laws from the Sumerian 
to the Neo-Babylonian period that can be related to a 
staggering amount of private and public legal docu¬ 
ments and illustrated by an equally extensive body of 
letters and administrative texts. This, in turn, has en¬ 
abled the Assyriologist to realize period and local dif¬ 


ferences, to observe changing social and political con¬ 
texts, and has provided him thus with new and 
unexpected opportunities. No other early civilization 
offers material on its economic history with such 
abundance and for such a long period of time. Then 
there has been preserved a considerable body of texts 
that are customarily labelled literary. We have one full- 
length creation story and a bevy of shorter ones, the 
rightly famous Epic of Gilgamesh in a late and very 
sophisticated version together with a number of earlier 
fragments from all over in and around Mesopotamia, 
and several tales about gods and heroes of divine ex¬ 
traction, their exploits, triumphs, and sufferings often, 
but not always, harking back to earlier, Sumerian, pro¬ 
totypes. Their alluring contents, and the obvious rela¬ 
tionship of these stories with the thematic inventory 
and even with specific incidents of myths known from 
neighboring civilizations, have given special impor¬ 
tance to these texts in the eyes of the Assyriologists and 
in those of the scholars concerned with these civiliza¬ 
tions. These texts have evoked far more interest than 
the literary texts of religious content, such as the nu¬ 
merous prayers, conjurations, lamentations, etc. Still 
farther in the background of the attention of Assyriolo¬ 
gists and outsiders alike remains the immense bulk of 
the learned literature in cuneiforms. It consists prima¬ 
rily of the writings of several types of diviners, the hand¬ 
books of the Mesopotamian scholars ranging from 
Sumero-Akkadian dictionaries to learned commentaries 
and theological speculations. Only a handful of Assyri¬ 
ologists has ventured into these realms, dry, monoto¬ 
nous, and difficult of access as they are. 

Assyriology is definitely an arcane discipline. Behind 
a facade of painfully inadequate popularizing presen¬ 
tations written for the interested but innocent outsider, 
a small group of courageous workers labors in an ever- 
enlarging field of research. Either in self-imposed con¬ 
centration on a specific section or direction of approach, 
or compelled into such restrictions by the sheer bulk 
of the available data, these few scholars have been at 
work now for nearly a century. Under such circum¬ 
stances, one may well ask the question as to where 
we stand today in the process of interpreting, correlat¬ 
ing, and digesting textual evidence, archaeological find¬ 
ings, and monuments. Can we determine in some way 
whether the work that has been going on for such a long 
time in the universities of Europe, America, and Asia 
made adequate use of that unrepeatable intellectual 
experience which fate offered Western scholarship 
through all these inscriptions? 

To answer this, I would like to establish here what 
these tablets meant to those who wrote them, and not 
assign them importance, meaning, and literary quali¬ 
ties derived, consciously or not, from our own culture- 
conditioned preferences. And then there is another 
problem: what can these tablets possibly mean to us 
of a late and alien civilization to whom they were not 
meant to speak? 

What tablets we have from Mesopotamia can be 
easily divided into two main categories. There is, first, 
the large number of texts belonging to what I would 
like to term here “the stream of tradition”: they repre¬ 
sent what can for convenience be called the corpus of 
literary works of various types that was maintained. 
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controlled, and carefully kept alive by a tradition 
served by successive generations of learned and well- 
trained scribes. Then, second, we have the mass of texts 
of all descriptions united by the fact that they either 
recorded the day-to-day activities of individuals, 
whether shepherds or administrators, merchants or 
diplomats, or reported on such activities to some au¬ 
thority, whether priest, king, or—god. 

Both these streams run, of course, side by side, with 
only limited but essential contacts: the texts of the 
second group could never have been written without 
that cultural continuum maintained so effectively by 
the tradition. 

In the texts of the stream of tradition we have a 
body of literature which a class of scribes, organized 
in some loose way in local schools or in more or less 
fictitious families, considered its duty to copy and to 
recopy faithfully, thus keeping the chain functioning 
for nearly two millennia. This concept in itself repre¬ 
sents an important culture trait of Mesopotamian civi¬ 
lization. One would expect the driving impulse for 
such a persistent attitude to be the desire to preserve 
a body of religious writings, or the wish to sustain one 
tradition against the opposition of, or in competition 
with, rival traditions. However, in Mesopotamia we 
are confronted, not with ideological pressures, but with 
a purely operational and highly effective device: it was 
considered an essential part of the training of each 
scribe for him to copy faithfully the texts that made 
up the stream of the tradition. The longer and more 
elaborate the training of a scribe was, the more ex¬ 
tensive became the copying work he was supposed to 
do. This led quite naturally to the accumulation of a 
large number of private collections of tablets, each con¬ 
taining larger or smaller sections of the text material 
that made up the stream of tradition. Personal pref¬ 
erences, or the requirements of the training, contrib¬ 
uted towards the development of private accumulations 
of topical composition. There even seems to have ex¬ 
isted the tendency to obtain missing texts from outside 
collections in order to enlarge the material on some 
one topic available to a specific group of scribes. In 
this way, a number of scribes, widely scattered through¬ 
out Babylonia and Assyria, became owners of these 
literary texts which they had copied themselves during 
their apprenticeship or out of personal interest. Conse¬ 
quently, copies of the very same texts were kept in many 
different localities, and this, combined with the fact 
that the writing was on extremely durable clay tablets, 
maintained the major bulk of the texts from the second 
half of the second millennium b.c. up to the periods of 
the Seleucid and even the Arsacid (Iranian) rulers of 
Mesopotamia as a literary corpus in actual use, and 
subsequently kept them safe for us in the rubble of 
destroyed cities for two more millennia. 

Most likely it will forever remain a moot question 
to what extent the corpus of texts under discussion re¬ 
mained unaffected by changes during such an extended 
period of continuous transmission. Have certain texts 
intentionally been discarded, or have others succumbed 
by a variety of accidents to the ravages of time and men? 
We know that all major and minor Mesopotamian 
cities were repeatedly and often quite effectively de¬ 
stroyed by enemy action, also that the water table has 
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been rising in lower Mesopotamia and that a sizable 
number of old cities are still inhabited today and there¬ 
fore inaccessible to the spade of the archaeologist. 
These potential and actual losses are counteracted to 
a certain extent by lucky accidents: clay tablets are 
known to have been used as fill and entire archives to 
have thus been preserved, while certain sites happened 
to remain undisturbed when both victor and van¬ 
quished left the ruins to be forgotten and covered by 
dust and vegetation. While we must realize that we are 
to a large extent at the mercy of chance, we still have 
the duty to evaluate the possibility that certain selec¬ 
tive manipulations may have interfered with the hand¬ 
ing down of the traditional texts, or that new material 
may have been incorporated. 

This problem is extremely difficult, and no clear-cut 
solution should be expected. There exists, however, the 
definite possibility of approaching it in a rather prom¬ 
ising way. • 

It so happens that the last great Assyrian king, As- 
surbanipal (669-626 b.c.), succeeded in assembling in 
Nineveh what has every right to be called the first 
systematically collected library in the ancient Near 



Tablet No. 4 of a Sumerian-Akkadian dictionary (usually 
referred to, by its first entry, as e a = ndqu ) in a copy 
found in southern Babylonia and dating from the 
Seleucid period (about the second century b.c.). The 
work itself was probably composed in the first half of the 
second millennium b.c. 
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East. Large sections of the tablets that made up this 
collection are now kept in the British Museum, Lon¬ 
don. Many of them are published or reasonably well 
catalogued, and we have a good idea about the con¬ 
tents of nearly all these texts. Although the library was 
not that of an individual scribe or even a school or 
family, but, rather, was brought together upon a royal 
fiat from all over Mesopotamia, we are entitled to as¬ 
sume that the topical range of Assurbanipal’s collec¬ 
tion is representative of the main body, if not the entire 
content, of the scribal tradition. This assumption is 
borne out by a small but sufficient number of preserved 
private tablet collections that come from such widely 
scattered cities as Assur and Harran in the north, and 
Babylon, Nippur, Ur, and Borsippa in the south—col¬ 
lections that are adequately distributed in time to fur¬ 
nish essential controls. Further corroboration is offered 
by finds originating in scribal schools outside Mesopo¬ 
tamia proper, in which Akkadian and Sumerian were 
taught to foreign scribes in the course of their training. 

With the exception of the late and highly technical 
astronomical texts from Babylonia proper, the contents 
of all these collections demonstrate that the picture of¬ 
fered by the library of Assurbanipal in Nineveh is 
basically representative. There exist, of course, the in¬ 
evitable discrepancies and gaps. The laws of probability 
militate against the preservation of small text groups, 
and work havoc even with larger ones. In view of the 
fact that less than one-fourth of the body of traditional 
texts has been preserved, and then only too often in 
rather poor condition, and in view of the selection 
that is produced by the accidents of survival, of dis¬ 
covery, and—not to be underestimated—the accidents 
of publication, the picture of an over-all unity that re¬ 
sults from the observation of these well-distributed 
collections entitles us to speak of the literary tablets 
of Mesopotamia as belonging to a coherent and con¬ 
tinuous stream. When Assyriologists will be able to fol¬ 
low the fate of individual text groups through the his¬ 
tory of their tradition, they will obtain more insight 
into the workings of this “stream” and, conceivably, 
light will be shed some day on ideological preferences 
and other attitudes that neither the content nor the 
wording of these texts is likely to reflect directly. 

One more point bearing on the “stream of tradition” 
is to be discussed: what is the size of this body of texts? 

The salient characteristic of all collections is the pre¬ 
dominance of scholarly over literary texts, and, within 
the scholarly texts, the predominance of texts which 
the Assyriologists call “omen texts.” Such omen collec¬ 
tions consist of endless, systematically arranged one- 
line entries, each describing a specific act, a well-defined 
event, or the behavior or feature of an animal, a spe¬ 
cific part of its body, of a plant, of a human being, also 
the movements of stars, the moon and the sun, atmos¬ 
pheric events, and other observable details of unbe¬ 
lievable variety. Each case is provided with a prediction 
that refers to the welfare of the country or to that of 
the individual with respect to whom, so is the basic 
assumption, the event happened, or for whom the ob¬ 
servation was made if it was not purposefully provoked 
to obtain information about the future. 

The library of Assurbanipal contained more than 
three hundred tablets, each holding 80 to 200 individ¬ 


ual entries of the nature just described. Next in size 
seems to have been a group of about two hundred tab¬ 
lets of a quite different nature. These contain lists of 
cuneiform signs and sign combinations with added 
readings, and also lists of Sumerian words with their 
Akkadian translations, organized according to various 
principles of arrangement and representing to a large 
extent what may be termed a dictionary. They further 
include lists explaining rare and foreign expressions 
in Akkadian. In short, this group of tablets embraces 
in an encyclopaedic form everything required for teach¬ 
ing scribes the native (Akkadian) and the traditional 
(Sumerian) languages. The bilingualism of the scribes 
is reflected in a large number of Sumerian incantations 
and prayers that are provided with interlinear Ak¬ 
kadian translations. The latter form a group that seems 
to have amounted to more than one hundred tablets. 
About the same number of tablets contain cycles of 
conjurations for cathartic and apotropaic purposes, 
as well as what is customarily called the “epic litera¬ 
ture,” fables, proverbs, and sundry small collections of 
varia and trivia that somehow have found their way 
into the body of “canonical” texts. For reasons that will 
become clear presently, one should stress that the epic 
literature (such as the Creation story, the Epic of Gil- 
gamesh, of Irra, the stories of Etana, Zu, etc.) amounts 
to only 35 to 40 among the seven hundred tablets so 
far enumerated. 

The existence of about two hundred tablets more 
can be inferred with varying degrees of certainty from 
isolated fragments and other indications, such as cata¬ 
logues of tablets, etc. As a safety margin dictated by a 
general pessimistic attitude rather than by rational 
considerations, one may add one-third again to these 
900 tablets in order to achieve something like an in¬ 
formed guess at the total number of tablets kept in As- 
surbanipal’s palace at Nineveh. One may perhaps—but 
not necessarily—assume that a further projection be¬ 
yond this 1,200-tablet estimate should be hazarded, so 
that the figure 1,500 would represent, as a maximum, 
the entire body of cuneiform literature that included, 
at any time or place, part of what we are calling here 
the stream of tradition. 

To venture further guesses, such as to the number of 
lines which these tablets may have contained, is sheer 
folly, but there is not too much doubt in my mind that 
the sum total would leave the Rigveda (about the size 
of the Iliad) and the Homeric epics, as well as the Old 
and New Testaments (which surpass the epics only 
slightly as to the number of verses), far behind, and 
would probably reach, if not exceed in bulk, even the 
size of the Mahabharata with its 190,000 verses. 

It should be added that these figures refer to indi¬ 
vidual texts and not to the number of copies of these 
texts. In the royal library at Nineveh up to six exem¬ 
plars are attested for the same text, which is often 
enough a great help in filling in lacunae and in recon¬ 
structing compositions. Since it was an essential part 
of the training of the apprentice scribes to copy tablets, 
those works that make up the primary curriculum are 
preserved in many more copies than those that are part 
of the higher levels of training which only a small num¬ 
ber of students attained. 

It now behooves us to outline what should be con- 
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sidered the characteristic features of this corpus of texts, 
surveying it without the professionally myopic outlook 
of the Assyriologist. 

First one has to point out that nearly all of these 
1,200 or more tablets were at some early point in their 
history frozen into a specific wording and an estab¬ 
lished arrangement of content. This process of stand¬ 
ardization began quite early (third quarter of the sec¬ 
ond millennium b.c.) for certain key text groups—espe¬ 
cially those of the encyclopaedic genre. It continued, 
successively affecting other groups, up to the time when 
the scribes of Assurbanipal assembled and copied in¬ 
dividual tablets or small groups that had been in re¬ 
stricted circulation, and combined them into topical 
arrangements, giving them definite titles and indicating 
their sequence by numbers. 

The standardization effectively maintained the orig¬ 
inal contents against the pressures of changing con¬ 
cepts and attitudes, preserving obsolete text material 
that would otherwise have certainly disappeared. For 
the Assyriologist this standardization is the greatest 
boon. Normally, all he has to work with are shattered 
fragments of tablets that come from several excavations 
and accidental finds, which more often than not con¬ 
tain lines that break off in the middle of the text, or 
which contain only beginnings and ends of lines. But 
due to the fact that nearly all identifiable fragments, 
wherever they come from, go back to one standardized 
version, the Assyriologist is often able to reconstruct 
an entire text out of small fragments. 

The contents of all these tablets of the stream of 
tradition clearly indicate that the cuneiform literature 
which the Mesopotamians themselves considered essen¬ 
tial and worthy of being handed down, concerned di¬ 
rectly or indirectly the activities of the diviners and 
of the priests specializing in exorcistic techniques. Only 
a very small section contains what we, immersed in the 
Western tradition, like to call products of literary cre¬ 
ativeness. One may, in fact, reasonably estimate to be 
fifty or sixty, at most, the number of tablets that con¬ 
tain what we are wont to call epic texts, including fables 
and rather platitudinous concoctions of practical “wis¬ 
dom,” as well as some tablets with prayers, etc., whose 
diction and imagery seem to us to be distinguished by 
a certain tang of genuineness, though it is open to some 
doubt whether this quality was instrumental in their 
inclusion into the stream of tradition. 

The epic texts make a strong appeal to the esthetic 
tastes and ideological preferences of the Western cul¬ 
tures, steeped as these are in the literary and the reli¬ 
gious traditions that originated in Greece and in the 
habitat of the Bible and were transposed into a new 
key in mediaeval Europe. This has induced us, con¬ 
sciously or not, to make two obvious mistakes: we 
have been exaggerating the importance of such texts, 
although they are only few and far between in the 
Mesopotamian literature, and—we are judging the main 
bulk of the tradition on the basis of the lack of texts 
which we are conditioned to appreciate. 

There is a noticeable absence of historical literature, 
in the sense that texts are lacking that would attest to 
the awareness of the scribes of the existence of an his¬ 
toric continuum in the Mesopotamian civilization of 
which they themselves and their tradition were only a 
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part. To be sure, there are preserved a few late chronh 
cles, a number of copies of very old royal inscriptions, 
a small group of texts that contain legends of early 
kings, and theological interpretations of sundry his¬ 
toric events of the pre-standardization period. Nothing, 
however, was considered worthy of recording that 
would relate the literary and intellectual traditions in 
and for which these scribes lived, with any co-ordinates 
of time, space, and socio-economic realities. 

The same detachment expresses itself in the complete 
absence of any polemic in this type of literature. All 
statements appear without relation to any background 
of ideological, religious, or even political stress or ten¬ 
sion. This is not for lack of opportunity, because the 
ritual complaints in the prayers written or adapted 
for royal use, or the predictions in the innumerable 
omen passages, could easily reflect discontent, social 
criticism, etc. Such tensions are very much in evidence 
in Greek texts, where they are further accentuated by 
the didactic style of scholarly presentations. There was 
apparently no rivalry between schools, nor clash be¬ 
tween the Mesopotamian scribe’s cultural outlook and 
that of those who lived around him, either in his own 
country or elsewhere. It is especially the latter contrast 
that imparts a very specific mood and intensity, in the 
Old and the New Testament, not only to pragmatic 
utterances but even to descriptive passages. The person 
of the scribe, his beliefs and ambitions, are conspicu¬ 
ously absent in cuneiform literature; no cognizance is 
taken of religious or philosophical insights; no con¬ 
structive political thoughts are revealed, nor any aware¬ 
ness of man’s role and pretentions in this world. 

The explanation for all this is quite simple. What 
we have at hand in these 1,200 or more tablets is but 
a reference library geared to the needs of the diviners 
and those specialized practitioners of magic who were 
responsible for the spiritual security of kings and im¬ 
portant persons. To this were added several sets of 
handbooks for educational and research purposes, 
meant to maintain the scholarly standards and the tech¬ 
nical proficiency of these essential professions. By acci¬ 
dent and hardly for what we would call their merits, 
literary texts were carried along in the stream of tradi¬ 
tion as part and parcel of the education of the scribes 
simply because the copying of such texts belonged to 
the traditional curriculum. 

The corpus has to be understood, appreciated, and 
utilized solely in terms of what it was meant to repre¬ 
sent for those who created, maintained, and used it. 
And the literary texts have to be considered primarily 
from the point of view of their own position of impor¬ 
tance within the stream of the tradition. 

The Assyriologists, however, always did, and still do, 
approach them from a quite different angle. They look 
for deeply meaningful cosmologies, for primaeval wis¬ 
dom, for the pomp of mythological exploits, the charm 
or crudeness of “early” social and economic patterns 
that supposedly reflect the growth of ideas beyond the 
ken of history, for legends and “historiae” and titillat- 
ingly different mores—in short, for what Western 
scholars in the “study of man” ever since Herodotus 
have expected to discover at the periphery of their 
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own, and of course normative, world. And expectations 
of that sort are apparently fulfilled to judge from the 
books produced by popularizers concerned with the 
Mesopotamian civilization. Such an attitude still today 
affects serious Assyriological research work in varying 
degrees. There are scholars who are inextricably en¬ 
tangled in attempts to relate Assyriological data to the 
Old Testament in some acceptable way, and others 
who find in haphazardly collected instances, torn out 
of their ideological and stylistic habitat, convincing 
proof for whatever the fashion of the day in anthropol¬ 
ogy, the history of religion, or economics is propound¬ 
ing. Even linguistically, the cuneiform texts have not 
been allowed to be subjected to candid and unbiased 
investigation. Having been, quite early and correctly, 
tagged as a Semitic language, the Akkadian was, and 
still is, mercilessly put on the procrustean bed of this 
or that other Semitic language that is whimsically con¬ 
sidered normative. 

Quite often this is done, not out of methodological 
considerations or on account of the objective range of 
the scholar’s interest, but for reasons which seem rather 
to originate in a quest for a raison d'etre for the entire 
field of Assyriology, not only in the eyes of other disci¬ 
plines but also in those of the scholars themselves. This 
psychological situation has yielded, and still does yield, 
a number of specifically biased articles or even books, 
which can usually be recognized as such. The same 
situation, however, influences the research range of the 
Assyriologists in a more subtle way. It exerts considera¬ 
ble influence—normally at a subconscious level—on the 
selection of topics. Thus it creates or fosters preferences 
for certain literary patterns, mythological motifs, or so¬ 
cial and economic contexts that in some way either 
correspond to, or are strikingly different from, those 
to which our composite Western background has con¬ 
ditioned these scholars. 

Let us return to the literary texts of the stream of 
tradition. Any evaluation of them with respect to topic 
inventory and style types should bear in mind that 
there exists meagre, but unquestionable, evidence for 
a rich and productive oral literary tradition in Meso¬ 
potamia. It seems to have flourished not only before 
the period in which the standardization, or “canoniza¬ 
tion” of the written tradition became effective, but also 
parallel and subsequent to it. We know, for instance, 
of the existence of cycles of songs, mainly love songs, 
that were cast, in the fashion of the ancient Near East, 
in a specifically intense and quasi-religious phraseology, 
but also of songs sung in battle, in praise of the king, 
etc. We know further of courtly tales and legends spun 
around loved and feared kings, of popular stories with 
sometimes jocular and pungent undertones. There were 
in circulation dire prophecies and political diatribes 
in poetic form, riddles and animal tales, etc. Of all this 
we are informed mainly by isolated tablets, containing 
texts that do not belong to the stream of tradition and 
were written only accidentally and mostly in unique 
copies. Nevertheless, the very fact that these have sur¬ 
vived entitles us to assume the existence of several lit¬ 
erary genres that belonged to a tradition different in 
content and probably also in purpose from the written 
tradition discussed to this point. It is too simple to call 
that other tradition “oral,” because the possibility has 


to be considered that a divergence between the written 
and the “oral” tradition was the consequence of either 
technological (writing material) or linguistic condi¬ 
tions. 

Let us first raise the question as to the social habitat 
of this type of literature, its carriers and its public. As 
a habitat outside the stratum in which the stream of 
the written tradition was in evidence, one could rea¬ 
sonably suggest the court of the kings of Babylon. The 
reason why we know next to nothing of the important 
and natural center of political, economic, and social 
life that must have existed there, is simple: no literary 
text of importance came to light during the excavations 
of Babylon (due to the rise of the water table in that 
region), and no archaeologist has ever happened to find 
the ruins of a Babylonian palace. We do know, how¬ 
ever, that the courts of the kings of Ur, Isin, Larsa, and 
Babylon harbored both scholars and poets in the second 
millennium, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
was any different in the first, although there are hardly 
any indications available as to this role of the royal 
court of Babylon. There are several possible reasons to 
which this scarcity of documentation could be attrib¬ 
uted: the lack of finds from Babylon, the use of perish¬ 
able wax-covered tablets that may go back further in 
history than we are now assuming, and the possibility 
that the Aramaic language became, in Babylonia, at an 
earlier stage than generally supposed, the vehicle for 
a literary tradition different from that written in Ak¬ 
kadian and on clay tablets. 

Such suggestions are offered here solely to illustrate 
the essential fact that the traditional cuneiform which 
we have been discussing should not be considered the 
main or only product of the creative effort of the Meso¬ 
potamian civilization. For its correct evaluation and 
an appreciation of its achievements and its impor¬ 
tance, one has to realize its limitations in purpose, style, 
and content. One has to concede the existence of other 
types of literature in that civilization, genres that are 
of still undefined range, status, and import, even 
though the evidence is slim and circumstantial. 

By no means do the traditional texts offer the most 
important documentary material for the work of the 
Assyriologist. There exist—and very often deservedly in 
the front ranks of interest—an impressive bulk of cunei¬ 
form tablets that contain the records of the day-to-day 
activities of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, from kings 
down to shepherds. In time-span and geographical dis¬ 
tribution, in bulk and in topical variety, they quite 
often surpass the traditional texts. 

These tablets fall into two sharply differing cate¬ 
gories: records and letters. The records deal overwhelm¬ 
ingly with administrative transactions of all sorts and 
originated in the realm of an elaborate bureaucracy 
that handled with technical skill and methodical con¬ 
sistency the affairs of the temple administrations of 
southern Babylonia (from Ur to Sippar, and from the 
end of the third to the last third of the first millennium 
b.c.). Such records were also used in the royal palaces 
all over the ancient Near East, wherever the Akkadian 
language and the cuneiform system of writing was in 
use, i.e., from Susa north of the Persian Gulf, to Alalakh 
near the Mediterranean coast. To a much lesser extent, 
these tablets record private legal transactions, such as 
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sales, rentals, loans, also marriages, adoptions, wills, 
etc. There exist further a number of international 
agreements on documents that are scattered through a 
period of one millennium. 

The letters likewise fall into two groups, those deal¬ 
ing with administrative and political matters, and those 
that are concerned with private and personal affairs. 
The latter are far less numerous and restricted to spe¬ 
cific periods and contexts. 

We again feel obliged to venture a reasonable guess 
as to the number of these records and letters. It can be 
said that the material already published, together with 
that known to be kept from publication for a number 
of reasons by the several larger museums, amounts to 
about 30,000 to 40,000 tablets. This estimate refers to 
tablets written in, or predominantly in, Akkadian. 
Sumerian administrative and legal documents may run 
easily to more than three times that number. 

What information do these texts contain? How and 
to what degree can this information be utilized for the 
understanding of Mesopotamian life and customs? Is 
this the raw material the historians of law and of eco¬ 
nomic institutions dream of? Is it these texts that will 
clearly reveal what those who wrote them and those 
for whom they were written, thought about themselves, 
their world, their gods? 

Unfortunately, clear and easy answers to these ques¬ 
tions cannot be expected. The potential usefulness of 
this source of information is severely curtailed by a 
number of factors. These texts cover a wide area geo¬ 
graphically and a very long period of time, so that 
their large number is sharply reduced when one’s re¬ 
search focuses upon a specific point in time and space 
and upon a specific problem. Again, the coverage of 
these texts is very irregular. Large areas and periods 
are blacked out for a variety of reasons, and only ex¬ 
ceptionally is it possible to obtain insight into devel¬ 
opments on a larger scale in time, or into regional dif¬ 
ferences on a synchronic level. The picture that any 
investigation based on such material can obtain con¬ 
sists of a number of mostly disconnected spots of light. 
It is as if a narrowly confined beam of light haphazardly 
illuminated this or that city between the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean Sea at infrequent and irregular 
intervals during two millennia, leaving everything else 
in darkness. It is true that within the beam of that 
spotlight, complex institutions and political situations 
appear as the background in front of which we may 
observe history in the making—administrators at work 
collecting and appropriating taxes and services, mer¬ 
chants engaged in far-flung commercial activities, farm¬ 
ers and bankers arguing endlessly about debts, etc. Per¬ 
sonalities appear quite often, the rise and fall of 
families can be observed, but, in most of the instances, 
for only two or three generations before darkness sets 
in again. Very rarely, where excavations have been per¬ 
sistent and fruitful or our luck has willed it, we have a 
sequence of such spotlights dotting the history of a 
city, such as in Nippur and Assur, also in Ur, and, to 
a certain extent, in Sippar. 

An equally important obstacle to the utilization of 
this rich body of material is of a philological nature. 
This holds true, though for different reasons, for both 
the records and the letters. 
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Administrative documents were written solely for in¬ 
ternal use; their diction is terse, abbreviated, and full 
of mysterious technical terms. It is a delicate and diffi¬ 
cult task to establish the meanings of these terms that, 
in the course of time, quite often underwent subtle 
changes, and to reconstruct their institutional and eco¬ 
nomic background. Yet, only by doing so, could one 
hope to infuse some life into the strictly formalistic 
style of ledgers, lists, and receipts. Without a carefully 
established frame of reference, i.e., without our know¬ 
ing who delivered and who received, and under what 
title and claim goods and services were allocated, ad¬ 
ministrative texts yield only a meagre harvest of per¬ 
sonal names, a technical vocabulary elaborately describ¬ 
ing staples and raw materials, and an opaque residue of 
unintelligible words from the bureaucratic lingo of the 
place and period. 

Quite different, but equally forbidding, are the 
philological difficulties that hamper the study of the 
letters. Most of them are written by, to, and for offi¬ 
cials, including the king. Their topics are reports, re¬ 
quests, and executive orders in administrative and legal 
matters; their diction ranges from voluble protests and 
insincere excuses to cutting remarks and invective. In 
the private letters—and there alone in cuneiform texts 
—we often come in contact with the spoken language, 
instead of the formalized phraseology of religious texts, 
the technical jargon of the scholarly literature, and the 
carefully archaeizing and stylized verbiage of the his¬ 
torical texts. In quick-shifting, emotion-charged, but 
often quite pregnant sentences, topics are taken up and 
abruptly dropped, and allusions abound to situations 
known only to both correspondents. Emphasis, irony, 
rhetorical questions, veiled threats, unfinished sen¬ 
tences, and imprecations run a gamut of syntactic 
finesses to mold the diction of these letters to such ex¬ 
pressiveness that it often remains beyond the ken of 
the philologist reared in the unreal and inane formal¬ 
ism of the conventional literary texts. 

This characterization of the text material available 
in cuneiform sources has left one rather substantial 
group aside, the historical texts. This term is commonly 
applied to the royal inscriptions on which most of what 
we know of Mesopotamian history is based. They repre¬ 
sent an important and valuable source material, but 
when one searches them for information other than 
names of kings and places, for more insight than can be 
offered by repetitious descriptions of victories and the 
pompous phraseology of triumph, one remains disap¬ 
pointed. The reason lies in two important stylistic fea¬ 
tures of these royal inscriptions which are always over¬ 
looked. First, only a rather small fraction of these 
documents was meant to be read for the purpose of 
recording and conveying information; instead, they 
were buried carefully in the foundations of temples and 
palaces, or placed inaccessibly in buildings or on rocks. 
Second, they are basically styled as communications of 
the king to his deity, reporting on warlike deeds and 
building activities performed. This is especially true 
for the younger group of Assyrian and Babylonian royal 
inscriptions which represents an ingenious adaptation 
of an earlier prototype that, fundamentally, took the 
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CROSS-CIVILIZATIONAL CHRONOLOGICAL CHART FOR THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
3000 b.c. to 200 a.d. 


AEGEAN AND GREECE 

EGYPT 

ASIA MINOR 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

3000 




2900 

Egyptian writing 



2800 

Unification of Upper and 




Lower Egypt 



2700 

Old Kingdom 



2600 

Great pyramids 



2500 




2400 




2300 




2200 

First Intermediary Period 



2100 




2000 


City states 

City states 

1900 

Middle Kingdom 



1800 Minoan Linear A 

1700 Minoan Linear B 

Second Intermediary Period 

Assyrian traders 

Alalakh 

1600 

Hyksos domination 

Old Hittite kingdom 


1500 

New Kingdom 



1400 


New Hittite Empire 

Mitanni domination 

1300 

Akhnaton 

Suppiluliuma 

Hieroglyphic Hittite writing 

Alphabet— Amarna Period 

1200 

Ramses II 



1100 


Phrygian invasion 


1000 Greek alphabet 

End of the Ramessides 



900 

Libyan domination 


David in Jerusalem 

800 Homer 




700 

Ethiopian domination 


Fall of Samaria 

600 

Assyrian invasion 

Gyges 


500 

Persian domination 

Croesus 

Fall of Jerusalem 

400 Age of Pericles 




300 Alexander 

Greek domination—Ptolemies 

Greek domination 

Greek domination 

200 




100 




B.C. 1 



Jesus Christ 

A.D. 
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ASSYRIA 

BABYLONIA 

IRAN 

INDIA 


Cuneiform writing 


3000 



Proto-Elamite writing 
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form of a votive inscription. As such, these historical 
inscriptions are extremely interesting, but with regard 
to available information their yield is rather poor. In 
combination with king lists and treaties they may well 
serve to roughly outline the course of historic events, 
but they cannot bring us any nearer to an understand¬ 
ing of Mesopotamian history. From what social, eco¬ 
nomic, or other situations sprang the aggressive elan 
of Assyria, the tenacity and the staying power of Bab¬ 
ylonia? What pressures guided the continuous struggle 
of both civilizations in their search for a livable and 
workable form in which their political and spiritual 
preferences could materialize with that stability which 
was to them an eternal dream and which eluded both 
of them time and again? 

Documentary evidence of the type here described can 
be handled in two ways: either through a process of 
sustained synthesizing on a specific and restricted level 
or approach that singles out certain data, and analyzes 
and interprets them in detail, or, also, through an over¬ 
all synthesis that aims at the creation and constant 
re-creation of a picture that is to embrace the entire 
civilization, either diachronically or synchronically. 
The latter kind of synthesis should give direction and 
impetus to further research by pointing out the fron¬ 
tiers of knowledge and convey, ultimately, an image of 
the field, of work done, in progress, or to be desired, 
to both the Assyriologist and all scholars who care to 
know about Assyriology. 

In both these kinds of synthesis, we have had little 
effort and less success. With regard to the first kind, 
one has to remember that the Assyriologist has at his 
disposal but a small section of material. Any new ex¬ 
cavation and any other find can endanger and over¬ 
throw the conclusions he has reached. This can place 
a severe strain on the creative activity and the scholarly 
elan of those who shy away from the traumatic experi¬ 
ence of being compelled to discard carefully worked 
out conclusions. Of course, the classical scholar may 
also have to face new and surprising data, but they 
cannot be compared in scope and relevance with what 
the Assyriologist has every right to expect. Another 
hazard, touched on above, concerns the difficulty of 
synthesizing data coming from a deeply alien civiliza¬ 
tion, a civilization that is reflected solely in the dull and 
distorting mirror of documents written in a dead lan¬ 
guage. It is necessary, but extremely difficult, to free 
oneself consciously and consistently from one’s own 
ingrained conceptual conditioning in order to organize 
adequately any data pertaining to an alien civilization. 
How else can a Western scholar evaluate the tenor, 
mood, and sincerity of a polytheistic religion, or com¬ 
prehend the delicate complexities in the workings of 
alien institutions which articulate the social and eco¬ 
nomic practices for which he has at hand nothing but 
some shattered documents that only accidentally can 
shed light on the numerous questions he has to ask? 
And if the wrong questions are posed, whatever answer 
can be obtained will be wrong or, at least, misleading. 

With regard to an over-all synthesis that purports to 
embrace the entire field, the following procedure has 
usually been applied. All extant data that can be easily 
and, mostly, uncritically collected are projected, in com¬ 
plete disregard for chronological, regional, and con¬ 


textual differences, upon one level in time and one di¬ 
mension in space within the framework of a grid that 
reflects nothing but the cultural background of the 
scholar at work. When one thus “synchronizes” and 
“consolidates” a not too varied array of data, one can 
rather easily achieve what the undemanding and the 
outsider would term reasonable coverage. When all 
data are summarily pigeonholed into the conventional 
framework of such headings as “king,” “temple,” “reli¬ 
gious life,” “mythology,” “magic,” “family,” etc., the 
goal of the presentation is considered reached. It is, 
of course, easy to shrug one’s shoulders over such glib 
popularizations and leave them to marginal scholars 
and loquacious archaeologists, but one has to confess 
that this is an attitude of the Assyriologist that borders 
in many respects on cowardice. The battle for synthesis 
is the battle to be fought by him, and this battle should 
be considered his raison d’etre, even though it is a bat¬ 
tle that can know no victorious outcome. The battle 
as such must be the task of the Assyriologist. 

Typically, however, we prefer to escape into periph¬ 
eral skirmishes. The field of Assyriology has grown so 
wide and complex that not more than a handful of 
scholars can claim to be at home in its manifold do¬ 
mains. Most of the Assyriologists restrict their interest 
to apparently well-documented subdivisions and often 
select in premature specialization a specific area as their 
field of research. All this is to a certain extent due to 
psychological reasons: such work is more likely to yield 
a feeling of satisfaction, achievement, and security than 
the continuous endeavor to keep abreast of the inces¬ 
sant changes created by the afflux of new texts, new in¬ 
terpretations, and new meanings. Consequently the 
scholarly journals in the field of Assyriology contain 
mainly learned editions of individual texts, if not frag¬ 
ments of texts and of small groups of documents, and 
technical discussions of minutiae and of a selection 
of small-scale problems that happen to be the fashion 
of the day. Even important additions to our text mate¬ 
rial are rarely presented in systematic correlation to 
an over-all frame of reference. 

If what has been said up to now sounds to the reader 
like a longwinded preamble intended to offer the As¬ 
syriologist a panacea, a new deal, a new way, let him 
be assured that I do not believe that the diagnosis of 
our malaise allows any such simple medication. 

There are, however, indications as to the direction in 
which one may have to look to remedy the situation 
here outlined. The spectacular successes in the interpre¬ 
tation of cuneiform texts dealing with mathematics 
and astronomy are quite obviously the result of close 
co-operation between the Assyriologist and the mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer interested in the history of 
his discipline. And it is no accident that in both these 
instances the initiative came from the outside. Similar 
if not so spectacular successes have been experienced in 
the study of the legal documents from Mesopotamia, in 
which case the stimulus came likewise from the histo¬ 
rian of law. 

This may, at last, be the solution of many problems 
that beset Assyriology. Perhaps the descriptive linguist 
will help us throw off the fetters that are hampering 
our progress in the understanding of both the Sumerian 
and the Akkadian languages, the historian of medicine 
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may well contribute essentially towards the digestion 
of the numerous medical texts in cuneiform at our dis¬ 
posal that so far have never received any adequate treat¬ 
ment, and the historian of technology will show us the 
way in which we should investigate, e.g., the tablets 
describing the manufacture of colored glasses and to 
understand the elaborate technical terminology refer¬ 
ring to metallurgy, etc. But one must not stop at the 
physical sciences in this respect. Assyriology direly needs 
the understanding and sustained co-operation of in¬ 
terested scholars in economics, the social sciences, and, 
above all, in cultural anthropology, in order to pene¬ 
trate towards a better understanding of the institu¬ 
tional structure of Mesopotamia and especially of the 
religion, or better, the religions, of the entire region 
that have left us their reflection in uncounted docu¬ 
ments. 

And the Assyriologist need not be afraid that his dis¬ 
cipline will enjoy only an ancillary role in such collab¬ 
orations—quite the opposite will be the consequence. 
No history of technology that claims scholarly status 
can be written when its author has to rely on inade¬ 
quate and mostly incorrect translations of cuneiform 
texts pertaining to his subject or on the worthless re¬ 
hash of popularizers, and that holds true for all the 
mentioned disciplines. The Assyriologist should be¬ 
come aware that he holds the keys to a potential wealth 
of information covering far more than two millennia 
of one of the first great civilizations. If he is in need 
of a raison d'etre —here it is. 

All this is not meant to be a “programme/' but nei¬ 
ther should it be simply called wishful thinking—it is 
a way, well worth considering, out of the stagnation 
from which we suffer, a stagnation of which the most 
salient symptoms are the shrinkage of topics selected 
for research, the “flight into specialization/' and the 
scarcity of students who once used to stray over quite 
frequently from theology into the greener pasture of 
a new and venturesome discipline. 

If the new directions here surveyed mean that As¬ 
syriology will eventually move from the Humanities 
into cultural anthropology, I shall shed no tear. The 
Humanities have never been quite successful in treat¬ 
ing alien civilizations with that tender care and deep 
respect that such undertaking demands. Their con¬ 
ceptual tools have been and still are geared for inte¬ 
gration on their own terms and for assimilation along 
Western standards. 

Lest I be accused of daydreaming here, or, worse, 
of preaching, let me point out, in a necessarily very 
subjective way, where I see the real frontiers of As¬ 
syriology. Since Assyriology is a field that is neither 
favored by the interest of even a sophisticated public 
nor within the range of the intellectual preferences of 
the day, very few scholars are in a position to express 
themselves freely in books because books are ex¬ 
pensive to print and scholars have therefore to fol¬ 
low certain patterns and topical considerations in order 
to obtain the necessary financial assistance. If one seri¬ 
ously wants to obtain information as to the predomi¬ 
nant interests of the scholars in the field, their aspira¬ 
tions, standards, and methodological orientation, one 
has to turn to the articles, book-reviews, etc., that are 
published in a constant stream in a number of scholarly 
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periodicals of the United States, Europe, and Asia. In 
their variety they reflect quite truly the ever-shifting 
direction of topical predilections, the interplay of 
schools of thought, of methods, etc. 

When one leafs through these periodicals one can 
hardly fail to discover in that medley of learned mis¬ 
cellanea, texts translated and studied, problems dis¬ 
cussed, etc., certain areas of avoidance which the pres¬ 
ence of preferred preoccupations makes the more 
obvious to the interested observer. Here is a random 
selection of tabooed topics. 

Philological problems are hardly touched upon—and 
if they are, only in the style evolved in the nineteenth 
century. No revolutionary is in sight to shatter the 
happy quiet of complacent stagnation and to turn to 
factual data and truly descriptive categories to blast 
away the superimposed constructions of the conven¬ 
tional grammars. The avoidance of historical studies, 
beyond the level of the necessary constant adjustment 
of the chronological framework, is made somewhat less 
obvious by the smoke screen of the cliches on which 
the historians of the last century thrived, such as migra¬ 
tions, dark ages, intermediate periods, etc. Little if 
any thought is given to the essentially literary problem 
of the evaluation of the documentary evidence from 
Mesopotamia and its relation to the historical events. 
The well-documented complexities of the social and 
economic life of the region are moreover levelled by as¬ 
suming unilinear developments or equally unfounded 
alternations of periods of flowering and catastrophies, 
and the intricate polyphony of the political life of As¬ 
syria and Babylonia are sadly missed by the would-be 
historians who listen solely to the bassi ostinati of the 
royal reports on battles, booty, and victories. The fasci¬ 
nating problem of the rise and development of Meso¬ 
potamian civilization out of a very early fusion of 
several streams—of which we are wont to identify only 
two, the Sumerian and the Akkadian—is likewise gen¬ 
erally shunned. The Sumerologists claim whatever is 
recorded in that language simply as representative of 
an indigenous Sumerian civilization. Any serious at¬ 
tempt to approach these questions cannot respect lan¬ 
guage barriers, however, and that should likewise hold 
true with respect to the Akkadian-speaking Semites and 
to other layers of Semites whose specific contributions 
to the social and political structure of Mesopotamia 
have not yet been established. Above all, one has to take 
into consideration that there were unidentified lan¬ 
guages in the region that betray their existence and im¬ 
portance by an arrary of geographical, divine, and per¬ 
sonal names, as well as an impressive number of 
technical terms referring to religious and social institu¬ 
tions, essential tools, plants, animals, and technological 
achievements. 

A pall of silence has been allowed to settle in the 
last decennia over that field of research that had so 
much appeal in the olden days of Assyriology, the reli¬ 
gion of Mesopotamia. The days are, happily, over when 
the reader of books on this topic was mercilessly ex¬ 
posed to lengthy enumerations of the gods of the teem¬ 
ing pantheon, to which were added inevitably the con¬ 
tents of appropriate mythological stories—no religion 
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was considered acceptably presented without the poetry 
and the charm of myths. Then came the designations 
and supposed functions of what were generously termed 
priests, and descriptions of festivals and ceremonies of 
sundry proveniences and periods. Occasionally, there 
was a chapter on morals, which meant, as a rule, a list¬ 
ing of those data of which the writer’s personal code 
of morals disapproved. Equally pernicious—but much 
shorter—are “bird’s-eye-view” type presentations that 
use preconceived patterns to produce a picture that 
highlights certain selected aspects allowing the haze of 
distance to engulf the rest. Above all, there is a distinct 
lack of respect among the scholars studying Mesopo¬ 
tamian religion for the unbelievable complexity of this 
civilization. 

There is no “religion” of Mesopotamia to be studied, 
but a coherent and yet distinct group of manifestations 
each in its social, regional, and cultic set-up. The re¬ 
ligion of the theologians, that of the king and his court, 
of the city dweller, of the farmer on one hand, those of 
the south and the north, of the peripheral regions, the 
plains, the piedmont tracts on the other, those of the 
small decaying cities, the prosperous capitals, the power¬ 
ful temples, etc., they all have their internal develop¬ 
ment, their contacts and antagonisms, which have to 
be studied, individually and carefully, to yield the in¬ 
formation available. 

Practically untouched remains, finally, the problem 
of interrelating Mesopotamian civilization to the world 


around it, whether it was giving or taking. These rela¬ 
tions materialize on many levels, such as domesticated 
plants and animals, heat technology (from copper to 
frit), tools, weapons, crafts, architecture, and commu¬ 
nication techniques, and are in evidence in varying 
degrees of intensity and in opposing directions from 
the fourth millennium b.c. into the beginning of the 
first a.d. Archaeology and philology have to combine 
forces to trace such connections, and the field of work 
will have to extend from Lybia to the Pamir and from 
the Caspian Sea to the sources of the Nile—and even 
these borderlines will have to be crossed at times. Far 
more difficult will it be to relate institutions—those 
which co-ordinate the individual into the group, the 
subjects to their ruler, men to their gods, or the pat¬ 
terns of expression that formalize man’s spiritual ex¬ 
pectations and apprehensions, or to trace the border¬ 
lines that indicate what, or who, is sacred, what, or who, 
has power. Like the visible parts of an iceberg, only 
one-ninth of these data are ever reflected in writing; 
the balance remains hidden forever in the night of the 
previous periods. 

This list can be lengthened at will. What it is meant 
to convey is solely the conclusion that Assyriology is 
still that rich and promising field of research that it 
ever was, although its frontiers are not as obvious as 
they used to be. From conquest and incorporation, the 
Assyriologist will have to turn, sooner or later, to inte¬ 
gration and penetration. 


A Bibliographical Note 

It is the purpose of this note to offer 
the interested reader the possibility of 
informing himself, on a not too techni¬ 
cal level, about work going on in the 
field of Assyriology. Care has been taken 
to mention wherever possible books that 
are generally available, even if they fail 
to meet certain scholarly standards. 
Books that contain extensive surveys on 
work done in specific sub-fields of Assyri¬ 
ology have been given preference. Arti¬ 
cles published in scholarly periodicals 
are only exceptionally quoted; the 
reader will have to search the biblio¬ 
graphical surveys mentioned below to 
obtain additional information. 

For the person who wants to obtain a 
well-balanced and straightforward, if 
somewhat pedantic, view of Meso¬ 
potamian civilization in most of its 
aspects, B. Meissner’s Babylonien und 
Assyrien (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1920 
and 1925; 2 vols.) still offers more reli¬ 
able information than all the more 
recent books of this kind, which unfail¬ 
ingly use secondary if not tertiary 
sources. No comprehensive book on the 
peoples of the ancient Near East is 
available. Strange as it may seem to the 
outsider, the several Semitic-speaking 
peoples that have populated Meso¬ 
potamia from the third millennium on— 
the Akkadians and the several subse¬ 


quent waves of immigrants and in¬ 
vaders, including the Arameans and the 
Chaldeans—have not been made the 
subject of an extensive study by any 
competent scholar from the point of 
view of cultural or physical anthropol¬ 
ogy. S. Moscati’s Ancient Semitic 
Civilizations (London: Elek Books, 
1957), however, offers a resume of the 
assumptions that have currency at the 
moment. For the Sumerians we have an 
enthusiastic presentation in S. N. 
Kramer’s History Begins at Sumer 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1958), 
and one may refer also to H. Schmokel’s 
Das Land Sumer (Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1956; 2nd ed.), though it is removed 
from any direct contact with original 
text material. For the Hurrians, the 
instructive and readable book of A. 
Goetze, Hethiter , Churriter und 
Assyrer (Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Co., 
1935), and the more technical presenta¬ 
tion of I. J. Gelb, Hurrians and Su- 
barians (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), have to be mentioned. 

The story of the decipherment of the 
cuneiform systems of writing and that of 
the excavations in and around Meso¬ 
potamia are well and extensively pre¬ 
sented in a recent book of A. Pallis, 
The Antiquity of Iraq (Copenhagen: E. 
Munksgaard, 1956), Chapters II and III. 
One may compare A. Parrot’s Archeo- 
logie Mesopotamienne (Paris: A. 
Michel, 1946), written more from the 


point of view of the archaeologist, that 
is, the French archaeologist. 

Two books which will familiarize the 
reader with the history of the region on 
a more or less elementary level should 
be suggested here. There is, first, L. 
Delaporte’s Le proche-orient asiatique 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1938), and, with less reference 
to original text material and pertinent 
research work, A. Moortgat’s “Ge- 
schichte Vorderasiens bis zum Hellenis- 
mus,” in A. Scharff and A. Moortgat, 
Aegypten und Vorderasien im Altertum 
(Munchen: F. Bruckmann, 1950). A 
recently published, though rather spe¬ 
cialized, study of D. O. Edzard, Die 
<( zweite Zzuischenzeit” Babyloniens 
(Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1957), 
should be mentioned as a harbinger of 
a renewed interest in history on the part 
of those who are able to read the texts 
bearing on it. The present status of the 
much discussed problems of the chro¬ 
nology of the second millennium b.c. is 
summed up in M. B. Rowton, “The 
Date of Hammurabi” ( Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies [1958] 17: 97-111.) 

There does not—and, most likely, 
should not—exist any book with the 
grandiose aim of presenting in an up-to- 
date way what is customarily referred to 
as “Mesopotamian,” or “Assyro-Baby- 
lonian,” religion. The book of E. 
Dhorme, Les religions de Babylonie et 
d’Assyrie (Paris: Les Presses Univer- 
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sitaires de France, 1945), belongs to the 
old-fashioned approach to the complex 
of problems and resorts to appalling 
simplifications in order to be able to deal 
with them. As a characteristic example 
of an attempt to use a much wider angle 
and a more abstract outlook, we may 
quote here T. Jacobsen’s “Mesopota¬ 
mia,” in H. and H. A. Frankfort, J. A. 
Wilson, T. Jacobsen, and W. A. Irwin, 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946), also to be found in Before 
Philosophy (Penguin Books A 198). As 
a sample of a very personal approach, 
we may quote C. J. Gadd’s Ideas of Di¬ 
vine Rule in the Ancient East (London: 
Oxford University Press [for the British 
Academy], 1948). 

Among the very few books that deal 
primarily with the source material bear¬ 
ing on Mesopotamian thought and 
world view but, at the same time, take 
cognizance of the intellectual and liter¬ 
ary problems involved are W. G. Lam¬ 
bert’s Babylonian Wisdom Literature 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University 

Press, 1960), and A. L. Oppenheim’s 
The Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Ancient Near East (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society 46, Pt. 3 
[Philadelphia, 1956]). 

The artistic creativeness of Mesopo¬ 
tamian civilization manifests itself most 
effectively in the statuary, the reliefs, 
and the glyptic; it has found a masterly 
evaluation and impressive presentation 
in H. Frankfort’s The Art and the 
Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
(Pelican History of Art Z 7). Much less 
satisfactory is the situation with regard 
to Mesopotamian literature. For Sume¬ 
rian, one may use the book of S. N. 
Kramer cited above, but for Akkadian, 
in respect to which we have reached a 
higher degree of sophistication due 
partly to the fact that more, and more 
varied, texts are available, one can point 
out only a few and rather accidental 
discussions of literary texts of a specific 
genre such as, e. g., the introduction to 
A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, 
Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen 
und Gebete (Zurich: Artemis-Verlag, 
1953). Apart from Meissner’s survey 
(mentioned above), no thorough pre¬ 
sentation of the topical range of cunei¬ 
form literature is available and, much 
less, any attempt at stylistic investiga¬ 
tion, literary appreciation, or even a 
serious comparison with the literatures 
of other Semitic-speaking peoples or of 
other civilizations of the ancient Near 
East. 

When one turns to the languages 
spoken in and around Mesopotamia, the 
fact that Assyriologists are by predilec¬ 
tion and training philologists, becomes 
quite evident. There are many more 
pertinent books to mention here, and 
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the number of articles dealing with this 
topic is legion. A. Falkenstein’s Das 
Sumerische (Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959), and his 
more representative Grammatik der 
Sprache Gudeas von Lagas (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 
1949 + ; 2 vols.) offer the latest in the 
study of the Sumerian language. W. von 
Soden’s Grundriss der akkadischen 
Grammatik (Rome: Pontificium Insti¬ 
tutum Biblicum, 1952) will remain for 
a long time the basic tool of the Assyri- 
ologist. Even so, a purely descriptive 
presentation of Akkadian that would 
open up the language to the linguist is 
still lacking, and so is a grammar to be 
used by the beginner. Akkadian dic¬ 
tionaries have been few and far between 
for more than half a century; the use¬ 
fulness of those published has been 
quickly reduced by the steady influx of 
new text material, even where they were 
not deficient from other points of view. 
The situation promises to be at long last 
remedied by the appearance of the 
extensive Assyrian Dictionary (ed. I. J. 
Gelb et alii [Chicago: Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, and Gliickstadt: J. J. Augustin, 
1956+], six of a projected 21 volumes 
having been already published or being 
now in press), and by the much shorter 
Akkadisches Handworterbuch of W. 
von Soden, (Wiesbaden: O. Harrasso- 
witz, 1959+.; two fascicules published), 
which utilizes the collections made by 
the late B. Meissner. However, the 
Assyriologist will have to rely for many 
years to come on his own collections 
until the large projects are finished, and 
possibly after, unless provisions are 
made to keep the contents of these 
dictionaries abreast of new text material 
and the continuous progress in the field. 
A Sumerian dictionary in the proper 
sense of that term does not exist. The 
work of A. Deimel, Sumerische s 
Lexikon (Rome: Pontificium Insti¬ 
tutum Biblicum, 1925+.), although 
quite serviceable even today, is to be 
considered somewhat of a still useful 
relic of the early days of Assyriology. 

. Looking for a moment at the lan¬ 
guages written in one or another of the 
cuneiform systems of writing in the an¬ 
cient Near East, we may simply list: J. 
Friedrich, Einfuhrung ins Urartdische 
(Leipzig: J. G. Hinrichs, 1933); J. 
Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarlehr- 
buch (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1940); C. 
H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1955); 
R. G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar, 
Texts, Lexicon (New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1950); Erica Reiner, 
Elamite (Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik; Leiden: E. J. Brill, in press); and 


E. A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian 
(New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1941). 

The several law codes, both in 
Sumerian and in Akkadian, as well as 
the numerous legal documents and 
other information concerning legal 
practices that are available in cuneiform 
texts, form an important domain in 
which Assyriology and the history of law 
and social institutions meet. The book 
of M. San Nicolo, Beitrage zur 
Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der keil- 
schriftlichen Rechtsquellen (Oslo: H. 
Aschehoug, 1931), as well as two arti¬ 
cles—P. Koschaker, “Keilschriftrecht” 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen M or genian- 
disc hen Gesellschaft [1935] 89:1-39) and 
the rather inaccessible G. Cardascia, 
“Splendeur et misere de l’assyriologie 
juridique” (Annales Universitatis Sara- 
viensis [1954] 3:156-62)—offer much 
more than an introduction to that 
material and afford an up-to-date 
survey. Of course, social institutions, 
with the exception of kingship which 
is treated in some rather imaginative 
books, remain practically untouched. 

For the important fields of the his¬ 
tory of science, Assyriology contributes 
profuse data of unique antiquity. This 
is especially the case for the histories of 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. 
It so happens that the first two are 
covered with unparallelled excellence 
by O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences 
in Antiquity (Providence: Brown Uni¬ 
versity, 1957; 2nd ed.). The historian of 
medicine who looks for a serious intro¬ 
duction to cuneiform medical texts is 
much worse off. There are a small 
number of pertinent articles in periodi¬ 
cals, but there is no book that can claim 
to deal with that interesting topic with 
any degree of competence and reliabil¬ 
ity. In spite of some small-scale studies, 
this holds true also for technology, a 
field still waiting to be investigated by 
teams consisting of philologists and 
historians of technology. 

A pioneering effort to link philologi¬ 
cal research to the sciences was made by 
B. Landsberger through his collabor¬ 
ation with a zoologist in Die Fauna des 
alten Mesopotamien (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1934). 

Some lines in this greatly compressed 
survey should finally be given to the 
civilizations that flourished in contact 
with, or under the influence of, 
Mesopotamia. For Asia Minor, which 
includes the Hittite and other civiliza¬ 
tions of that region, we have a model 
handbook in A. Goetze’s Kleinasien 
(Munchen: C. H. Beck, 1957); cf. also 
O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (Pelican 
Books A 259). No informative and 
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scholarly guidebook is available for 
those interested in the civilizations 
of Urartu, in the mountains of Armenia, 
nor of Elam. The several ephemeral 
civilizations that grew at one time or 
another between the western bend of 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean 
coast, and often used the Akkadian 
language and system of writing, remain 
likewise without convenient presenta¬ 
tion. One should quote W. F. Al¬ 
bright's From Stone Age to Christianity 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1946; 2nd 
ed.) as the most readable introduction 
into the thorny problem of the relation¬ 
ship of the Bible to Mesopotamian 
civilization, and—for the easternmost 
contact zone— Stuart Piggott's Pre¬ 
historic India (Pelican Books A 205). 

As to the periodicals mentioned above 
in the text (see pg. 415), some are 
wholly dedicated to Assyriology and 
related subjects, and the rest offer arti¬ 
cles of Assyriological interest among 
others in the field of oriental studies. 
To the former belong, as the two oldest, 
the German Zeitschrift filr Assyriologie 
und verwandte Gebiete (published since 
1886) and the French Revue d’Assyrio¬ 
logie et d’archeologie orientate (like¬ 
wise since 1886). Also in this group are 
the Archiv fur Orientforschung (since 
1923) and the Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies (since 1947). Others, such as the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (since 
1942), Iraq (since 1934), Sumer (pub¬ 
lished in Baghdad since 1945), and 
Anatolian Studies (since 1951), present 
much Assyriological material, while 
quite a number of journals of oriental¬ 
ist societies, etc., offer pertinent articles 
from time to time. There exist two 
bibliographies that carefully keep track 
of these numerous articles: that con¬ 
tained in the Archiv filr Orientfor¬ 
schung, which covers the period from 
1925 until now and is organized in geo¬ 
graphical and topical subdivisions, and 
that in the periodical Orientalia N. S. 
[Nova Series] published by the Pontifi- 
cium Institutum Biblicum in Rome, 
which was begun in 1939 and contains 
periodic indexes of the names of authors 
and of topics. 

The overwhelming majority of cunei¬ 
form texts are published by the large 
museums, such as the British Museum in 
London, the Musee du Louvre, Paris, 
the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, and 
the University Museum of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, to mention only 
the largest collections, in extensive 
series of volumes that contain only 
handmade copies. This holds true also 
for most of the publications of smaller 
museums. Uncounted and often quite 
important texts have been scattered 
through the scholarly journals some¬ 
times in quite unexpected places, and 
this makes life difficult for an Assyriolo- 


gist who does not have at hand one of 
the very few first-class libraries. Sooner 
or later it will become imperative and 
indispensable to collect these texts in 
some form so as to make them easily 
available. 

The natural question for any outsider 
to ask concerns the accessibility of all 
this material in translation. There are, 
of course, quite a number of books and 
articles in which certain texts, text 
groups, and even entire blocks of texts 
of the same and related nature have 
been translated. To list them systemat¬ 
ically would, however, require the space 
of a book—which, by the way, is again 
one of the many desiderata in our field. 
More important even would be a system¬ 
atic collection consisting of volumes 
offering historical, epical, ritual texts, 
the works of the diviners, prayers, etc., 
all presented in transliteration, transla¬ 
tion, and with a minimal commentary 
for the use of scholars in other disci¬ 
plines as well as of the Assyriologist. If 
carefully kept up, such a “Loeb Classical 
Library" for cuneiform texts would 
contribute far more to the advance of 
the field than many a costly expedition. 
Two such attempts were already made 
some fifty years ago (“Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek” and “Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek”), but World War I and the 
constant influx of new texts saw the end 
of this effort. 

As an anthology of translated and 
commented texts that would' offer a 
representative cross-section of cunei¬ 
form literature in its manifold aspects, 
one can point out only the book edited 
by J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near East¬ 
ern Texts relating to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1955; 2nd ed.), of which some 190 
pages are given to Assyriology. The 
value of the translated texts as an an¬ 
thology is, however, greatly diminished 
by the fact that the material was assem¬ 
bled solely to illustrate relations to the 
Bible; the Egyptian and Hittite mate¬ 
rial that does not seem to have been 
subject to such a restriction offers there¬ 
fore a far more representative selection. 


Comments 

By James B. Pritchard# 

This inventory of the kinds of mate¬ 
rial with which the Assyriologist works 
is particularly welcome since the stock¬ 
taking is done by one who views the 
wide range of cuneiform texts from the 
vantage point of the Assyrian Diction¬ 
ary Project. The bibliographical note, 
with the author’s well-tempered com¬ 
ments, is a valuable feature. I should 
like to second most enthusiastically his 


proposal for the publication of a classi¬ 
cal library of cuneiform texts. The proj¬ 
ect is entirely feasible, provided finan¬ 
cial support can be found and younger 
Assyriologists can be persuaded to de¬ 
vote some of their energies to the task. 
Oppenheim’s plea to scholars in the 
fields of economics, social science, and 
cultural anthropology for their co¬ 
operation in interpreting the written 
materials from Mesopotamia deserves 
to be applauded by the more traditional 
associates from the fields of history, 
archaeology, and comparative religions. 

By Robert M. Adams# 

Oppenheim’s lucid and detached 
analysis of the subject matter of his 
discipline deals primarily with the 
obstacles in his cuneiform sources to 
interpretation and synthesis—the im¬ 
mense accidental gaps, the narrowness 
and artificiality of the recorded stream 
of tradition, the terseness of economic 
records and transactions. These rein¬ 
force tendencies, we are told, either to 
popularize without regard for regional 
and chronological differences, or to 
escape into specialization on peripheral 
issues. Citing the results of—also rather 
specialized—efforts at collaboration with 
Assyriology that have been initiated by 
other disciplines, he calls for sustained 
co-operation with cultural anthropolo¬ 
gists “in order to penetrate towards a 
better understanding of the institu¬ 
tional structure of Mesopotamia and 
especially of the religion . . . Yet the 
character of this proposed co-operation 
on this broadest of all possible themes 
nowhere is made clear, beyond an enu¬ 
meration of the complexities that will 
obstruct any renewed search for histori¬ 
cal regularities or social, economic, and 
religious synthesis. Sharing Oppen¬ 
heim’s general sentiments, I might at¬ 
tempt further to define the role of 
anthropology and to contrast it with 
that of Assyriology in the increasing 
collaboration that is certain to come. 

If the ultimate objective, synthesis, is 
recognized as common, the basic distinc¬ 
tion becomes one of approach rather 
than outlook. Following Robert Red- 
field (“The Social Organization of Tra¬ 
dition,’’ Far Eastern Quarterly 15:17), we 
might characterize Assyriological studies 
as primarily textual, and anthropologi¬ 
cal studies as primarily contextual. This 
is not meant to imply, however, that 
only anthropologists seek to generalize; 
after all, something like a “flight into 
specialization” is not unknown in an¬ 
thropology. But it does mean that the 
major immediate concern of the philo¬ 
logist or humanist-historian is with 
penetrating the full depth of meaning 
in his textual sources, while that of the 
anthropologist is with seeking to estab- 
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lish regular patterns and relationships 
that reduce and most economically “ex¬ 
plain” the complexity of his data. 

Since few anthropologists have be¬ 
come familiar with even the secondary 
philological literature, it is easiest to il¬ 
lustrate the anthropologist’s role with 
archeological material. He may turn to 
the results of excavations, for example, 
for the importance of militarism and the 
extent of civic planning as seen in the 
layout of ancient towns, for the differ¬ 
entiation between ceremonial, palace, 
and domestic precincts within them, for 
indications in grave-goods of the extent 
of social stratification, or for evidence 
on the approximate place of private 
commerce or on the specialization of 
the crafts. Again, archeological surveys 
have helped to place these towns in a 
wider pattern—changing over broad 
time-periods—of settlement based on ir¬ 


rigation agriculture in a semi-arid en¬ 
vironment. 

The common feature of these exam¬ 
ples is not that they are archeological in 
character; indeed, no anthropological 
syntheses would get very far without the 
simultaneous employment of the cunei¬ 
form sources. But the examples are es¬ 
sentially anthropological in that they 
depend primarily on a continuous check 
for “fit” between the observed phe¬ 
nomena, on the one hand, and their as¬ 
sumed cultural context, on the other, 
revising the interpretation of both as 
necessary. Moreover, all of them begin 
with aspects of the general background 
with which must somehow be integrated 
the less measured and comprehensive 
but far more vividly-illuminated find- 


Oppenheim : assyriology—why and how? 

ings of the humanists. Although un¬ 
fortunately it has not yet been seriously 
attempted, the same approach could 
fruitfully be applied to the study of 
changing forms of kinship and social 
organization, in this case from textual 
rather than from archeological sources. 
It is an approach, I suppose, which in 
some ultimate sense is classificatory and 
comparative rather than analytical, 
whether the units of comparison be 
categories like nuclear families, charis¬ 
matic leadership, temple hierarchies, or 
entire civilizations. 

Both textual and contextual ap¬ 
proaches converge on synthesis, crossing 
different terrain but remaining interde¬ 
pendent and complementary. Therein 
lies the necessity for co-operation. 
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ON ROYAL GARDENS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM, Oriental Institute 
In memoriam Erich Schmidt 

t„ e Book of Esther contains considerable information about the complex of 
buildings and the arrangement of courts and gates that constitute the palace of an 
Oriental potentate at the end of the first millennium b.c. We learn that there was in Susa 
a “Gate of the King” (2:19), and an “Outer” (6:4) as well as an “Inner Court” (4:11) of 
the palace which is called the “King’s House” (bet hammelek). The same term also refers 
to the royal chambers (2:13), whereas bet hammalkut denotes the residence of the queen 
(1:19 and 2:16). Two other establishments are mentioned: the “House of the Women” 
(2:9), which is provided with a court (2:11) and is supervised by an official with the title 
“Keeper of the Women,” and what is called the “Second House of the Women” (2:14), 
where the royal concubines, entrusted to the care of the king’s chamberlain, lived. 

While we remain in the dark about the details of the layout, the text makes it clear 
that degrees of accessibility determined the arrangement of the palace complex. From the 
King’s Gate, which separates the ruler from those of his subjects who have not been 
granted admission (2:21), to the Inner Court (whose sanctuary-like inaccessibility is 
tellingly described by Esther in 4:11) we find an ever-increasing exclusion of the outside 
world. Thus, while Mordecai could observe Esther from the court of the House of the 
Women (2:11), an intermediary had to be used to exchange messages between him and 
Esther when the latter was moved to the queen’s residence (4:4 f.). 

In the course of the story we are led to another part of the royal palace, to a building 
called bitan. It is mentioned twice and in each case as the place in which a feast is 
arranged, in fact, a symposion. In both instances (1:5 and 7:8) the events that take place 
in the bitan are dramatic and essential to the story: not only is the entire chain of events 
initiated by the king’s order given in the bitan to Queen Vashti, but also the climax of the 
story, the confrontation of Haman by Esther, takes place in the same building. Each 
time we find the word in the phrase ginnat bitan hammelek , “garden of the bitan of the 
king.” It should be noted that the public feast (1:5) is given in the court of the garden of 
the bitan while the private affair in which only the protagonists participate seems to have 
been arranged in the bitan itself. This is shown when the king, leaving the feast angrily, 
goes “into the garden of the bitan of the king” (7:7) and returns there (7:8) to find the 
unfortunate Haman on the queen’s couch. 

Ever since the Septuagint, bitan has been translated by “house,” and when the Akkad¬ 
ian word bitanu appeared in an Esarhaddon text 1 (see below), it was connected with the 
word bitan , and the translation “palace” was accepted. 

There are two uses of the word bitanu in Akkadian apart from the well-attested meaning 
“inside (of an object or a house), interior (of a country).” One use of the word refers to 
the personnel of a palace organization or a temple who are stationed, who work, and who 
are provided for inside the compound; this distinguishes them from persons referred to 

1 For literature on bitanu, cf. simply Borger 
Esarh. p. 62 f., note to Ep. B 32. 
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by bahanu, ‘ ‘outside.” This usage is attested in middle Babylonian texts from Nippur and 
in neo-Babylonian texts from Sippar, etc.; for references see AHw . and GAD sub bitdnu. 
The palace population or the members of the temple organization characterized as 
belonging to and constituting the bitdnu are under the responsibility of officials appro¬ 
priately called sa bitani, sa pan bitani, or sa muhhi bitani. In the other use, bitdnu seems 
to denote a special building within a palace or a temple; it is restricted to texts of the 
neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian periods. 

The references to a specific building called bitdnu appear mainly in the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. There is an inscribed brick ( KAH, I, 49 = 01P, II, 
151, No. xv) from a bitdnu (wr. e -a-nu-u) which Sennacherib erected in Assur for his 
ill-fated son Assur-nadin-sumi, and two stone slabs belonging to another e -an-nu-u or 
e -a-na built by the same king for the god Assur in the same city. One of these inscrip¬ 
tions on stone is quite short and terse (KAH, I, 44 = 01P, II, 151, No. xi), but the 
other (KAH, I, 43 = OIP, II, 150, No. x) tells that the building was erected for the god 
on behalf of the king’s younger son, sa ina sepe d Assur ibbanu, 2 as the text adds in a 
mysterious aside. While these standardized inscriptions do not shed any light on the 
nature of the building, one might draw attention to two instances in which a building 
called e.gal.tur.ra (lit. “small palace”) is mentioned as likewise belonging to the crown 
prince. They both date from the time of Esarhaddon. From the first inscription (R. 
Campbell Thompson Iraq, VII, 96f., No. 11 = Borger Esarh. § 30) we learn that Esar¬ 
haddon himself, as crown prince (bearing the name Assur-etel-ilani-mukin-apli), lived in 
an e.gal.tur.ra. In the second inscription (MAOG, 3/1-2, 22f. = Borger Esarh. § 43) 
we read that while Assurbanipal was heir apparent (mar sarri rabu sa bit reduti), and in 
the very year in which the oath of loyalty to him was administered to the officials of the 
realm, Esarhaddon decided to enlarge the e.gal.tur.ra of the crown prince which was in 
the city of Tarbis. The king adds that this enlargement was made for Assurbanipal’s 
personal convenience (ana multaluti PN). 3 

The Nineveh prisms of Esarhaddon are extant in many copies and have been assembled, 
transliterated, and translated by R. Borger, “Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Konigs von 
Assyrien” (= AfO, Beiheft 9) under § 27. They tell of the building activities in the exten¬ 
sive palace complex (ekallate rabbate) in Nineveh and refer to a bitdnu that was part of the 
palace complex. Since the text contains the most explicit indication available of the 
nature and the size of such a building, the report deserves some attention. 

This is the order in which the features of the new palace in Nineveh (Borger op. cit., 
p. 61 f., Ep. 22, lines 1-34) are listed: the e 4an-ni (with the important variant e.lugal), 
i.e., the bitdnu, then the palace complex as such, described quite typically as regards 
material used for roofs and doors, elaborate figural decorations, etc. (lines 9-29), the 
garden planted around it (called kirimahu, for which see below), and an installation 
which is alluded to only in a few general terms and seems to have been intended as the 
barracks of the king’s bodyguard. Esarhaddon refers to this safety measure by saying 
simply that he had enlarged the yard (kisallu), made an access ramp leading up to the 
terrace which harbored the entire palace, and provided a constant supply of water for 

2 Though the phrase can, literally, be translated in function to the bitdnu built by Esarhaddon himself 

by “who was begotten at the feet of the Assur image,” (see p. 5). The Assyrian gods are made to live very 
its real meaning remains obscure. much like the king, for which see the letter ABL 366 

3 As to the bitdnu of the god Assur built by Senna- discussed on p. 333. 
cherib, one could think of an installation comparable 
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the horses, meaning those of the chariotry and cavalry stationed at the palace (lines 
32-34). 

It is evident that the king put the stress on the first-mentioned building, the bitanu , 
probably because it constituted in some way a novelty in Assyrian palace architecture. 
He boasts with reference to the bitanu , “I did what no king before me had done,” a unique 
statement in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon. A further indication comes from the num¬ 
erical specifications that are given for the bitanu rather than for the entire palace or its 
terrace as is customary in texts of this type. The dimensions of the bitanu —95 x 31 large 
cubits at 0.50 m. each—are revealing inasmuch as they are small for a royal Assyrian 
palace but must have been considered extraordinarily large for a building of the bitanu 
type and are for this reason expressly mentioned. This leads one to the conclusion that 
the bitanu was by definition a small building, as is also suggested by the expression 
e.gal.tur.ra, which appears in contexts similar to those in which bitanu occurs (see above). 

To sum up the meager evidence: the term bitanu denotes a small building used for 
certain prestige purposes, in fact reserved for royalty (note the variant bit sarri in the 
Esarhaddon text), such as the kings and the heirs apparent of the last Sargonids. 4 It 
does not seem to have served normally as a residence. 

Before we attempt to link the Akkadian evidence for the word bitanu with that for the 
Hebrew bitan of the Book of Esther, other occurrences of the word in contemporary texts 
should be surveyed. Outside of the discussed royal inscriptions, bitanu occurs only very 
rarely. In fact, the passage ina pan t-tan-ni ina pan e.ki.na.mes e.lugal, “in front 
of the bitanu (and) in front of the sleeping quarters of the royal residence” (ABL, 22, 
r. 5), represents the only instance in which bitanu is used as a designation of a building in 
royal use. Possibly, the damaged text ADD , 1083 ii 10 may belong here because e -a-ni 
occurs there beside bit mdsarte and bit reduti. The Middle Assyrian references to an asu sa 
betani ( AfO , XVII, 274:49), “physician of the inner quarter,” show that bitanu was also 
used as a designation of an inaccessible section of the palace, in this case the harem of the 
Assyrian kings, which as such was centrally located. This also fits in certain passages of 
the Harper letters, such as ABL , 84, r. 2 and 769:5 ( dajalija sa e -a-ni), while bitanu 
appears to denote an interior section of a temple in the small neo-Babylonian ritual 
tablet, Pinches Berens No. 110:6 and 9. 

Though it is difficult to disentangle homonymous expressions in the not-too-diversified 
contexts in which bitanu is attested, I propose to assume two homonyms for each of 
which a number of unequivocal attestations are available, although a small group 
remains which cannot be definitely assigned. The two homonyms are, first, the Akkadian 
bitanu , “interior, inside, inner quarter, etc.” in a noun formation which corresponds to 
bdbanu or Icidanu for “outside,” and another word bitanu as the designation of a small 
luxury structure, an independent architectural unit for the use of the king or the heir 
apparent. The latter I would interpret as a West Semitic loan in Akkadian from biton 
formed from bit , “house,” by means of the diminutive suffix -6n, 5 and translate it there- 

It is possible that a symbolic-architectural dif- N ominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, p. 348 
ference existed between the palace of an Assyrian § 212 b and c. The word seems to be troublesome for 
king and that of the crown prince (e.gal versus the Hebrew grammarians; Barth, op. cit., p. 318 n. 1, 
e.gal.tur.ra and bitanu) and that the unprecedented rejects it as “foreign,” Bauer and Leander, His- 
act of Esarhaddon consisted in having a structure for torische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache, pp. 
princes incorporated in his royal palace. 498 ff., omits bitan and so does Gesenius, Hebrew 

5 For the typically Hebrew and Aramaic (not Grammar (2d ed. by A. E. Cowley), according to its 
Akkadian) diminutive suffix -on, cf. J. Barth, Die Index of Hebrew Words and Forms. 
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fore by “small house,” which fits what has just been said about the bltanu built by 
Esarhaddon, and about the corresponding Sumerogram e.gal.tur.ra. 

The assumption that the Assyrian kings introduced architectural innovations from 
the West has an excellent precedent in the adoption of the western bit hilani type of 
building by the Assyrian kings beginning more than half a century earlier. It demon¬ 
strates that the West was well able to influence the development of Assyrian palace 
architecture in the period in which the building type called biton was imitated in Assyria. 
The nature and function of the bltanu becomes clearer when one finds that, in about the 
same period, that of the Sargonids, another new architectural element enters into the 
style of royal living. This is the garden connected with the palace. The fact that a new 
term had to be used in Assyrian to refer to such an installation shows that it was novel 
and of foreign origin: the artificial Sumerian loanword kirimahu, which first appears in 
Sargon II’s inscriptions, indicates the new royal fashion of setting out gardens in or 
beside royal residences. It is true that in Assyrian royal inscriptions the king’s concern 
for gardens and horticulture is evident ever since Tiglath Pileser I; it is expressed in the 
collecting of foreign plants and trees, the establishing of gardens outside the capital, 
etc. 6 It is, however, important to note that, with the Sargonids, the royal interest in 
gardens definitely shifts from utilitarian to display purposes, from an interest in 
assembling the largest possible variety of specimens to incorporating a garden into the 
palace precinct for the personal pleasure of the king. This change is expressed in the 
replacement of the ancient term for garden, kiru, by kirimahu . 

In the framework of this development, the inclusion of a bltanu , “little house,” in the 
architecture of an Assyrian palace complex fits perfectly when we assume that it denotes 
a “kiosk” or “summerhouse.” This means that the garden together with the garden 
kiosk have become an essential feature of the palace of Assyrian kings beginning with the 
Sargonids. They both were taken over from the West, as was the portico-decorated 
building, the bit hilani. 

Before we investigate this phenomenon in more detail, it should be noted that the 
proposed meaning of the West Semitic loanword bltanu likewise fits in the passages 
where the Hebrew (or Aramaic loanword in Hebrew) bitan occurs in the Book of Esther. 7 
While the citizens of Susa are given a feast by King Ahasverus “in the court of the 
garden of the royal kiosk,” he himself has a symposion with the queen and Haman in this 
kiosk. The ease with which the king leaves the table for the garden and re-enters the 


6 The interest of Tiglath-Pileser I in gardens is 
clearly utilitarian and directed towards the “orchards 
in my country” and the “orchards of Assyria” {AKA 
91 vii 23 and 26); also, Assurnasirpai {AKA 147 v 23 
and 185 r. 15, also Iraq, XIV 33:38 ff.) is interested in 
horticulture for the sake of his subjects. 

For a garden comparable in purpose and perhaps 
also in time with the kiru- gardens of the Assyrian 
kings before the West exercised its influence, see the 
description in the Odyssey (VII 112 ff.) of the garden 
of Alcinous. 

For a garden as a sacred locality, note the unique 
inscription of Ibiq-Istar of Malgium, VAS 1 32. 
Attention should perhaps be drawn to the desirability 
of a systematic study of the garden in Mesopotamian 
economics, poetry and religion. See W. Andrae, “Der 
kultische Garten,” in WO I (1952) 485 ff. 


7 The O. T. commentaries I have consulted do not 
seem to pay any special attention to the word bitan 
(see, however, next footnote). Von Soden, however, 
proposes a novel interpretation in AHw . p. 131 b by 
translating ginnat bitan with “ Innengarten ,” assuming 
an Akkadian loan into Hebrew of a word bltanu , 
“inside, interior.” This is difficult to accept for two 
reasons: (1) the Book of Esther uses the contrast 
p e nimit and hisona for “inner” and “outer (court),” 
and it is therefore not likely that any need was felt to 
borrow a rare Akkadian term (via Aramaic) to create 
another word for “inner”; (2) the contexts in which 
bitan occurs (see above, p. 2) do not fit the proposed 
interpretation. 
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scene of the drama is perhaps best explained by our assumption that the bitan is an open 
structure, probably a colonnaded open hall. 8 

This leads us to an intriguing problem connected with the hypothesis proposed here, 
that of the physical features of the kiosk. I think we are fortunate enough to have an 
actual representation of such a building or of a structure of similar function on a stone 
relief from the palace of Assurbanipal in Nineveh. In the upper part there is a colonnaded 
low structure and a tree-lined aqueduct, while a park-like garden with small water¬ 
courses, paths, and many trees extends into the foreground, giving the impression of a 
summerhouse or gazebo overlooking a park; see simply R. D. Barnett and W. Forman, 
Assyrian Palace Reliefs (London, no date), No. 135. Archeological evidence for such 
pavilions comes from the park of the Persian king in Pasargadae for which I refer to 
E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Iran , I, 10, and to E. Schmidt, Persepolis, 
I, Pis. 21 and 24, Fig. 3. 9 Such a kiosk may well have been a permanent feature of 
sophisticated palace architecture and may also have graced the garden of the 
Achaemenian palace in Susa. 

Another problem arises in this connection in the nature of the garden introduced in 
Assyrian royal residences at that time. While we may assume that earlier royal gardens 
in Assyria had a purely utilitarian arrangement, two possibilities have to be envisaged 
for the later palace gardens: that of a formal, ornamental garden, and that of a landscaped 
garden. The former is well attested in Egypt, where it appears quite early. 10 Also, the 
peristyle garden which is characteristic of the civilizations on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean wherever an atrium-type house is found, suggests and favors a symmetrical and 
centered arrangement of flowers, trees, etc. If the garden and its kiosk came to Assyria 
from the West as has been surmised above, one would expect that such was the style of 
the royal pleasure garden. This, however, does not seem to have been the case. The 
gardens of the Assyrian kings seem to have been so arranged as to imitate a wooded and 
hilly terrain with paths and watercourses. I base my theory first on the descriptive 
phrase tamsil Hamani , “in the likeness of the Amanus mountains,” which the scribes 
like to use in reference to these royal gardens, and second on the actual representation of 
such a garden ( cf . above). As an illustration only and by no means as evidence bearing 
directly on the problem at hand, one could quote Berossus when he says ( apud Josephus 
Ant., X, 11, 2) that Nebuchadnezzar erected hills of stones beside his palace in Babylon, 
which looked like natural mountains and were planted with all kinds of trees, quite apart 
from the “hanging gardens” alleged to have been built to give his mountain-born queen 
an illusion of her native surroundings. 11 

The very existence of a landscaped garden in the first centuries of the first millennium 
b.c. in Assyria creates interesting problems of cross-cultural relations throughout Asia 


8 The problem pertaining to the architectural 
features of the bltdnu and the bitan as suggested by the 
above-mentioned representation of one-storied colon¬ 
naded buildings and their relation to the two-storied 
hildni type of building, which repeatedly has been the 
topic of investigations by philologists and art his¬ 
torians alike, cannot be dealt with in the present con- 
text. As early as in the Journal des etudes juives 1888 
(16) Actes p. CCLXXVII, Dieulafoy suggested, how¬ 
ever, that the bitan of the Book of Esther corre¬ 
sponded to the characteristically royal building called 
in Persian appadan , and this idea is not at all fantastic 


if one realizes that the appadan functions as a monu¬ 
mental belvedere rather than as a storehouse which the 
etymology of its designation (R. G. Kent, Old Persian 
Grammar , Texts , Lexicon , p. 168 a) seems to suggest. 

9 I have to thank Dr. M. van Loon for drawing my 
attention to the cited passages. 

10 Cf. simply A. Erman (neu bearbeitet von Her¬ 
mann Ranke), Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im 
Altertum (Tubingen, 1923) p. 203 ff. 

11 For this and similar passages, see R. Koldewey, 
Das wiedererstehende Babylon (Leipzig, 1914), p. 95 ff. 
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Major which cannot be discussed here. I would like to offer instead a suggestion con¬ 
cerning the origin of this particular style of garden within Assyria proper, as against the 
western, formal, style in garden layout. The palace gardens with their kiosks could well 
have been small-scale imitations of the out-of-town installations referred to with the 
foreign word ambassu , 12 which likewise begin to be mentioned in our period. Wild animals 
were kept in the ambassu for hunting, and it was also planted with fruit trees of all kinds, 
imported olive trees, and foreign spice plants (see Sennacherib’s description in OIP, II, 
113, viii, 17 ff., and also ibid., p. 80:20 ff.). This unique combination of botanical 
garden and game park was furthermore related in some way to certain cultic or at least 
ceremonial activities for which the term “hunting” should be applied only faute de 
mieux. So we read in the letter ABL, 366 that the god Nabu “goes” into the ambassu to 
“kill” wild bulls. There are other references in Assyrian texts to ceremonial hunting by 
kings, 13 though it is not clearly indicated whether this takes place in the open country or 
in game parks. There is no need to discuss this in the present context; my point here is 
solely to suggest that this was the background which may have inspired the landscaped 
royal palace gardens and to stress that such gardens do not express any sentimental and 
romantic attachment to nature as was the mainspring of the development of the same 
type of garden in Europe in the eighteenth century. 14 


12 For ambassu , cf. simply AHw. 42 b. 

13 On the hunt and hunting in Mesopotamia, there 
is still nothing more up to date than B. Meissner’s 
“Assyrische Jagden” (= Der Alte Orient XIII 
[1911]), although the iconographic and epigraphic 
material would certainly warrant a new study on this 
subject. 


14 Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, Essays in the History of Ideas 
(New York, 1955) No. VII, “The Chinese Origin of a 
Romanticism,” 99-135. Professor H. G. Creel has 
drawn my attention to this study. 
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MESOPOTAMIA IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF ALCHEMY 


by A. Leo Oppenheim 


The purpose of this article is to draw attention to two small and fragmentary 
cuneiform texts which, in my opinion, throw light on a chapter of the history of 
science which has hitherto been hardly touched upon. 

One of these is a fragment of a Middle Babylonian tablet excavated in Babylon 
(Photograph Bab. K. 713), and the other a fragment of a tablet which was part of the 
library of Assurbanipal in Nineveh (K. 7942 + K. 8167). The former, or rather its 
photograph (the fragment itself is lost), is published here for the first time (Figs!4 
and 2) with the generous permission of Professor Dr. G. R. Meier, Generaldirektor 
des Vorderasiatischen Museums (Staatliche Museen, Berlin) 1 ; the latter (Fig. 3) is 
in the British Museum, London, and was published by R. Campbell Thompson in 
his Assyrian Chemistry (London, 1925), PI. 6 2 . Both fragments came under my 
scrutiny because of their similarity to tablets containing prescriptions for making 
colored glasses 3 . 

In this article I am including photographs of both fragments and, in addition, 
for the convenience of the reader, the very adequate copy (Fig. 4) made by R. Campbell 
Thompson 4 . 

Before presenting these documents in transcription and transliteration, I must 
caution the reader that they contain many new and technical terms which can hardly 
be understood since they belong to a text category of which little is as yet known. 
The translations are therefore affected by both reading and lexical difficulties and 


1. I have to thank Dr. Franz Kocher for drawing my attention to this text. 

2. The text was incorporated by H. Zimmern in his “Assyrische chemisch-technische Rezepte, insbesondere 
fur Herstellung farbiger glasierter Ziegel, in Umschrift und I’jbersetzung”, ZA 36 (1925), p. 206. 

3. The results of my study of the texts concerning glassmaking are being published under the title Glass 
and Glassmaking in Ancient Mesopotamia. 

4. From R. Campbell Thompson, The Chemistry of the Ancient Assyrians (London, 1925), pi. 6. 

Revue d'Assyriologie, LX. 3 
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are often tentative in more than one sense. Yet, the importance of the very existence 
of texts of this type seems reason enough to attempt even a provisional translation. 
The justification for my dealing with these fragments will become evident in the 
second part of this article. 


Text No, 1 (Bab. K. 713) 

Description : 

Upper half of a narrow (2 1/2 inches) one-column tablet; 18 lines preserved on the obverse, 
8 lines, separated by an empty space, and a colophon of 2 lines on the reverse. The writing is 
arranged in two columns in a rather mechanical way, with words often split in the middle. This 
curious arrangement is found in poetic and other literary texts. The script is a typical Middle 
Babylonian hand which is difficult to date satisfactorily. Attention should be drawn to the 
elaborate and non-cursive form of the sign g'in (lines 1, 3 and 4). 



Fig. 1. — Bab. K. 713 


Transliteration : 

obv. a-na 5 gin na 4 .babbar.dil.^-p* 
a la an ga ku ul lu mi bi-pi 
1/3 MA LAL.KUR.RA 10 GIN TA 10 (siLA) GA 
4 GIN NAGA.SAg 1/2 SiLA GE§TIN 
5 tes.bi sar.sar i-na pe-en-li 
ni-bu-u-ti la-la-at-tak-rna 
siim-ma izi la il-la-an-pa-ah 
ul ta-ki-il 

him-ma izi il-la-an-pa-ah 
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10 ta-ki-il 

i-na pu-ur ab-ni sa na 4 .sal + kab 
ta-tab-ba-ak 
s k-bi-su tu-ka-al-tam 
i-na li-si te-pe-eh-hi 
15 ka-al ud -mi izi la ka-lir(!)-lam 
[; ta]-sar-ra-ap 
[tu-se]-lam-ma 

[...] a ba ri - 

break 

rev. 

break 

[...a-n]a 5 UD-mi 
[...t]a-ki-il 

empty space of about six lines 

i-na x-[s]af? )-tim tu-sal-bak 

im.sahar.na 4 .kur.ra ii a-x-x 

i-na ta-ba-a-tim tu-sab-sal 

i-na uq-ni-i ta-ra-sa-an-ma 

[(ana?) i]zi ta-nam-di-ma na 4 .du 8 .si.a 

Colophon : gaba.ri libir.ra ka.dingir.ra^ 

E.GAL d AG.NIG.DU.SES LUGAL KA . DINGIR . RA ki 

Translation : 

For (a quantity of) 5 shekels of (crushed) pappardillu- 1 stone (one line unintel¬ 
ligible) you mix one-third mina of mountain honey, 10 shekels of ta, one sulu of 
milk, 4 shekels of red alkali (and) one-half sila of wine in one operation. You test 
(the mixture) on glowing 2 charcoal ; if the coals do not produce a flame it 3 is not 
reliable ; if the coals produce a flame it is reliable. (Then), you pour (the mixture) 
into a stone bowl of algamisu- stone ; you cover it ; you lute (it) with dough. You 

1. The text has na 4 .babbar. dil hi-pi which is to be read pappardillu , or, if the second dil sign was lost in 
the break of the damaged original copied by the scribe of the present tablet, as na 4 . babbar.dil. [oil] which 
should be read, according to Miguel Civil, papparminu. 

2. Literally “coals in the state of glow(ing)”, cf. for the very rare nibutu (Gilg. V hi 19), Schott in ZA 42, 
120 and von Soden, ZA 53, 225. 

3. The syntax is difficult since the subject of takil is masculine and hence cannot be the fire or the coals. 
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heat it for a full day on a smokeless 1 fire. You take (the mixture) out and... (break) 
(break)... for five days, it is (not ?) reliable. You soak it in (liquid) [...]. You boil 
alum and... in vinegar. You steep (the stone) in lapis lazuli-colored liquid and place it 
in the fire and (then you have) a dusu -colored stone. Colophon : An old original from 
Babylon. Property of Nebuchadnezzar (I), king of Babylon. 

The main problem concerning this text is the question of whether it contains 
one or two chemical recipes. The size of the tablet, the empty space on the reverse, 
and the parallel offered by the perhaps contemporary Middle Babylonian glass 
text BM 120960 2 , favor the first possibility. The factors which suggest interpretation 
as two recipes are of a philological as well as technological nature. The fact that 
different precious stones are mentioned in the first and the last lines of the extant 
text (pappardillu and dusu respectively) demands an explanation since the first line 
can only refer to the manufacture of pappardillu-stone and the last line indicates 
clearly that the product obtained is, or rather looks like, a dusu- stone. There is 
furthermore a section on the obverse (lines 7-10) which describes a test (see below 
for details), and a parallel section must be assumed to have existed on the reverse as 
shown by line 2' which corresponds to line 10 of the obverse. In addition, the existence 
of two prescriptions on the tablet is supported by technological considerations : the 
processes mentioned in the extant lines are of two distinct natures : one involving 
the application of fire, the other that of dyes in liquid solutions. I am, hence, ready 
to assume that the tablet originally contained two recipes : one for making an artificial 
pappardillu-stone and the other for making a stone looking like the dusu- stone 3 . 

On the basis of the above I will here proceed to interpret the two recipes as far 
as is possible in view of their poor state of preservation. 

The first recipe demands at least three separate operations : first, combination 
of a number of ingredients (lines 1-5) ; second, testing of the mixture (lines 5-10) ; 
and third, firing of the mixture (lines 11-17). A fourth and final phase seems to be 
missing but it can safely be assumed that the second recipe began already in line 19 
or 20. 


1. The spelling ka-lir-tam is difficult : one expects qatirtu, parallel to the glass texts, see simply ZA 36, 
182 : 16 and passim. Also below p. 35, note 5. 

2. Published by G. J. Gadd and R. Campbell Thompson, “A Middle-Babylonian Chemical Text”, in Iraq 3 
(1936), p. 87 ff. 

3. There is still another possibility : the pappardillu- stone (of the first line) might have been used to form 
the core of the artificial gem which eventually was given the color of the dusu-stone. This would make sense only 
if, first, the stone used was of much less value than dusu, and second, if it contained silicates which, combined with 
the binder (“red alkali”), could form a glasslike mixture as the carrier of the final glaze. What little we know of 
the pappardillu-stone (see Landsberger in AS 16, p. 336) does not favor the possibility suggested here which 
cannot explain, moreover, the repetition of the testing operation (lalaku-takil ). 
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Among the ingredients are a number of difficult words but the essential consti¬ 
tuents are evidently crushed pappardiliu-stone and red alkali 1 , the latter to be used 
as a binder to fuse the apparently colorful mineral into an imitation bead. Honey 
served probably to knead the mineral and alkali powders into a specific shape. The 
function of the wine and milk to be added 2 remains obscure, the ingredient in line 4 
(weight 10 shekels) cannot be interpreted, and I must point out again that I have 
failed to understand the damaged line 2 3 which either described the stone to be used 
or referred in some way to the entire process. 

The testing (Akk. lataku ) of the mixture was probably for ascertaining the 
correct relationship between binder (red alkali) and ingredients. A sample is to be 
thrown on the glowing (?) coals ; if it produces a flame it is considered takil (lit. 
“reliable”) and the actual firing can proceed. How the mixture is to be changed if 
the test is negative is not stated. The same test seems to have been applied in the 
second prescription of our fragment (only the last word — [t]akil — is preserved) 
and this method might have been the reason for the scribe’s placing of two apparently 
unrelated recipes on one tablet. 

The firing of the imitation pappardillu -bead takes place in a crucible made 
of algamisu- stone. The reason for this specification is unknown but the presence of 
this stone which contains silicates 4 , together with the alkali, would have improved the 
quality of the artificial “stone” as the craftsman might have known from experience. 

As I have already pointed out, only the end of the second recipe is preserved. 
It must likewise have contained at least three operations : the assembling of the 
ingredients (lost in the break), the testing, and the final processing. The latter operation 
only is preserved in the five lines which appear on the reverse after an empty space 
and before the colophon. Of the test, only the last words in its two last lines are 
extant. What is left (“for 5 days” and takil) suggests that the material to be tested 
was either fired or soaked for five days and, if it passed this test, was considered 
suitable. There is no indication as to what was tested but one may suggest that the 
stone which was to be dyed (see presently) was subjected to a treatment probably 
with a mordant to facilitate the application of the dye. 

1. The “red alkali” occurs to my knowledge only here. In the glass texts, the source for alkali is ashes from 
certain plants. 

2. The quantity of milk given here seems excessive. As to wine, the strange statement of Pliny (Book XIV, 
Chapter 8) comes to mind : “There is no wine that ranks higher than the Falernian ; it is the only one, too, among 
the wines that takes fire on the application of a flame”. 

3. The signs are quite clearly written but the gap at the end of the line prevents understanding. It is hardly 
ku-ul-lu-mi. 

4. This is actually the case when one accepts the interpretation of the algamisu stone as steatite as was 
suggested in the CAD s. v. without the knowledge of the reference here discussed. 
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The five lines which describe the actual dyeing refer to a number of steps in an 
extremely compact fashion. My analysis of these lines is as follows : the first line 
prescribes the soaking (sulbuku from labaku , used normally in connection with 
brewing and irrigation) in a liquid, of an unspecified object. The next two lines refer 
to the preparation of a mordant made by boiling alum and another substance (the 
designation cannot be read) in vinegar. The last two lines refer again to the manipu¬ 
lated object and again do not mention it expressis verbis. They use the term rasanu , 
“to steep” (normally used in connection with tanning) and denote the liquid dye 
with the word uqnu, “lapis lazuli (colored)”. After having been coated in such 
a bath with a liquid dye consisting probably of an emulsion of crushed blue 
glass suspended in the alum mixture produced according to the preceeding pres¬ 
cription (lines 2 and 3 of the final section), the object is fired to attain a blueish 
or greenish glaze. 

The above interpretation is proposed on the basis of the assumption that this 
recipe deals with the coloring of a stone or crystal, although there is no direct reference 
to it. If the object had consisted of a body or carrier made of a faience or another 
similar composition which was to be covered by a glaze, the repeated processing 
by means of liquid dyes would be senseless before the final firing. If, however, a 
pebble or a crystal was used, it could have been given the desired color before being 
coated with a thin translucent glaze. We would understand this process much better 
if we knew what is meant in this context by the designation dusd because we would 
then know whether the final glaze was meant to produce a shade or only a lustre. 
The dusu -stone is normally brownish or orange ; possibly some purple variety was 
the goal of the chemist in this instance. 

As unsatisfactory and conjectural as the preceeding discussion of our text has 
been, the few established facts must be taken as proof that the tablet represents a 
new type of “chemical” text worthy of being considered on the same level as the 
contemporary tablet dealing with the manufacture of red-colored glass. 

In two respects, the fragment is even more interesting. It is datable to the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar I, i. e. 1124-1103 B. G., and thus belongs to the group of contem¬ 
porary and even earlier glass texts (the above mentioned tablet BM 120960 and the 
“Hittite glass text” presented in my book) which attest a strong and varied technical 
tradition in the last third of the second millennium B. C. Our fragment is, in fact, 
a copy of an older text as is expressly stated in the subscript and borne out by the 
word “break” written above the line in small characters at the end of the first two 
lines of the text. Obviously a broken — and therefore probably unique and impor¬ 
tant — text was copied for preservation. The second subscript “Property (lit. ‘palace’) 
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of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon’' indicates that the tablet was copied for and 
had been part of a collection kept in the palace of that ruler. From this we 
learn that a royal collection existed in Babylon 1 , and that beside the customary 
accumulation of scholarly and literary texts 2 , it contained also tablets with 
technical instructions. 

In this period of Mesopotamian history were first fixed in writing instructions 
for craftsmen such as the prescriptions for making certain perfumes 3 , the already 
repeatedly mentioned glass text BM 120960, the instructions for the training of horses 
in Akkadian and in Hittite 4 5 , not to mention the new glass text in Hittite. To the same 
period date, furthermore, the Middle Assyrian prototypes of the large collection of 
glass texts copied for the library of Assurbanipal (the series called “Door of the Kiln”), 
as certain linguistic peculiarities of these Neo-Assyrian texts suggest 6 . 

From the above evidence one can hardly fail to obtain the impression that some 
time in the second half of the second millennium B. C. the traditional, unwritten 
technology of Mesopotamia must have clashed on a rather broad front with a new 
technology of alien origin. The only archeological evidence we have for this encounter 
is the sudden appearance of technically very sophisticated glass containers all over 
the Ancient Near East — Egypt included. Since perfumes, of course, dyed stones, 
and certain metal alloys (see presently) do not leave much evidence, glass has become 
the only witness for these events. 

Text No . 2 (K. 7942 + 8167) 

Description : 

Thin flake composed of two joint fragments, no reverse. Lower right corner of either a 
two or a three column tablet in the typical layout, script, and texture of the tablets of the library 
of Assurbanipal. The number of lines on the fragment (22) suggests columns of 60 or 80 lines 
each if one presupposes either a three or a two column tablet. Accordingly, the original tablet 
may have contained between 250 and 350 lines. The columns are separated by vertical double 
lines, and the sections by horizontal dividers of which two (one at the very end of the column) 
are preserved. 

1. For such a collection kept at the court in Assur, see E. F. Weidner, “Die Bibliothek Tiglathpilesers I”, 
AfO 16 (1952), 197-215. This king who ruled from 1115 to 1077 B. C., was a contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar I. 

2. See W. G. Lambert, “The Reign of Nebuchadnezzar I : A turning point in the history of Ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamian religion”, in The Seed of Wisdom (Toronto, 1964), p. 3-13. 

3. See E. Ebeling, “Parftimrezepte und kultische Texte aus Assur”, Rome, 1950 (= Or. NS 17, 1948). 

4. For the Hittite text see simply Anneliese Kammenhuber, Hippologica Hethitica (Wiesbaden, 1961) ; 
for the Akkadian, E. Ebeling, “Bruchstticke einer mittelassyrischen Vorschriftensammlung fur die Akklimati- 
sierung and Trainierung von Wagenpferden”, VIOF 7 (1951). 

5. A curious parallel between the 7th century glass texts and the fragment from Babylon here presented 
can be pointed out. In line 15 of the latter appears the phrase iSaiu la qatiriu “smokeless fire” which recurs repea¬ 

tedly in the glass texts (see p. 32, note 1). 
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ana sA a suB-ma e n -ma x [ ] 

[x]-at-ku la ta-mi-is mam-ma la tu-[kal-la-am] 

10 2 gin im.gid.da a-na sa 1 ma.na urudu.hi.[a sub(?)] 1 

6 gin ud.ka.bar bi-il-[lu-ka] 
a-na ku.babbar i-bal-la-[al\ 
ip-pat-ti-iq-ma i-na i.gis ii zid.[da] 
a-di i-ga-ma-ru in-nap-pa-a[h ] 

15 ik-kap-par-ma ut-tab-[bab ] 

ziq-pat ku.babbar si-na ku.babbar su-u nu [x x] 
a-na sA 1 ma.na urudu mi-si-i 1/2 [ma.na...] 

1 GIN AN.NA 2 GIN [iM.GID.DA] 
i-sa-ad ip-pat-ti-[iq-ma\ 

20 ina I.gis ii zid.da in-nap-[pa-ah] 
ik-kap-par ut-tab-[ba-ab ] 
ziq-pat ku.babbar ku.babbar su-u [nu...] 

end of column 
Translation : 

(break) You melt [...] on the fire. Afterwards [you do...] (with) sulphur [...] you 
stretch white [curtains] in [...]. Afterwards [you...] one fourth of a shekel of [...] mine¬ 
ral. [You...] in red garments. You melt [...] on the fire. (Then) you mix in one process 
[both melted ingredients]. You throw (this) into water and you will take out (of it) [...]. 
...Do not be careless (with respect to these instructions) ; do not [show] (the procedure) 
to anyone. 

[You throw (?)] 2 shekels of im.gid.da mineral into one mina of unrefined (?) 
copper (also) 6 shekels of bronze. [Your] mixt[ure] will turn (lit. mix) into silver. 
Once it is cast (in molds) it will be made to flare up with a flame through (the use of) 
oil and flour (placed on it). When rubbed and polished these (objects) are ziqpu (or 
ziqiptu) of silver. This (kind of) silver [can]not [be detected]. 

Into one mina of refined copper (go) one-half [mina of ...], 1 shekel of tin, 
2 shekels of [im.gid.da material]. It melts ; it will be cast [and] made to flare up 


1. There is very little space for the sign ru which does not fit too well into the sentence structure. The two 
parallel passages line 9 to 10, and 16-17 are difficult to interpret. It seems that one should understand the first as 
either : “2 shekels of im.g1d.da for each mina of mixed copper [also] 6 shekels of bronze” or “[Throw] 2 shekels 
of im.g1d.da into one mina of mixed copper [also] 6 shekels of bronze” and the second as ,,for each mina of refined 
copper 1/2 [mina of..., also] 1 shekel of tin, 2 shekels of im.gid.da.” Both alternatives for the first phrase are 
syntactically unsatisfactory. 
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in a flame through (the use of) oil and flour (placed on it). When rubbed and 
polished (these objects are) ziqpu (or ziqiptu) of silver. This (kind of) silver [cannot 
be detected]. 

We are again confronted by the problem of deciding into how many sections 
the text should be divided for a correct understanding. The last section (lines 16-21) 
is set off by dividing lines and since the preceding lines (9-15) parallel closely lines 16 
to 21, I assume that the scribe has forgotten to draw a dividing line after line 8 in 
order to separate the first from the second section 1 . This emendation can be supported 
by several observations. First, the second and third sections deal with the same 
topic, use identical technical terms, and nearly the same materials. They contain, 
furthermore, a number of parallel passages. None of the terms and phrases recur in 
the first section which, in turn, is characterized by other style features and set apart by 
a different topic. The features of style are the repeated use of the phrase “afterwards” 
(egir.bi) which recurs occasionally in medical texts 2 , and the use of the second person 
which does not occur in sections 2 and 3. The topical content of the first section is very 
difficult to ascertain because of its bad state of preservation ; we shall discuss it after 
the parallel sections 2 and 3. 

The purpose of the operations described in these two sections is clearly stated 
and is repeated with outspoken directness. The phrase ana kaspi balalu (in line 11) 
tells us that the mixture of copper, bronze and a mineral (reading unknown) 3 is to 
yield what the texts call “silver”. This term is, however, qualified in the last line of 
each of the two sections. It says : “This (kind of) silver (is or can)not [...]” and the 
restoration I have proposed seems to be required by the context. The text obviously 
describes a method of producing a silver-like alloy from base metal ingredients — the 
“leukosis of copper” of alchemistic fame. The purpose of the operation is to deceive 
and the final formula is to allay any possible doubts of the “chemist”. This inter¬ 
pretation is fully borne out by parallels from the texts from outside Mesopotamia 
which I shall adduce presently. 

A difficulty which remains is that the product is in both instances called ziqpu 
or ziqiptu of silver. This may mean either that the word (appearing in both instances 
in the plural) denotes a finished product, perhaps objects cast in a mold (palaqu) 
and polished, that were sold as silver objects; or that the word denotes an ingotlike 

1. Misplaced and missing division lines can also be observed in the glass texts from Nineveh. 

2. Such are e. g. the texts AMT 66 , 1:5 and 8 ; AMT 23 . 10 : 2 and 3 ; KAR 198 : 17 and 21. There, 
however, the formula is written egir-^u. 

3. Literally taken im . gid . da means ‘ ‘long clay” which could describe a mineral showing nodules or elongated 
crystals. 
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form in which silver was customarily traded. Philologically, the designation permits 
no decision in this dilemma 1 . 

The sections 2 and 3 are largely parallel, the second being much less explicit 
than the first, a feature which can often be observed in collections of prescriptions 
when chemical recipes appear in pairs. The basic difference seems to be in the use 
of unrefined (lit. mixed) copper, tin, and bronze in the first recipe, and the use of 
refined copper, tin, and a small quantity (2 shekels) of an ingredient the name of 
which is lost in a break, in the second recipe. Both recipes, however, use the mineral 
(or ore) called im.gid.da. One has to assume that this ingredient contained the 
essential coloring — i. e. whitening agent which changed the copper-bronze mixture 
into an alloy resembling silver. It is difficult to think in this connection of a nickel 
ore because such a small amount cannot be expected to have the desired effect. 
Arsenic in some form seems a much more likely possibility. This, however, is a technical 
problem and not my main concern in the present article. 

Technologically, each of the two recipes describes three steps : 1) the melting, 
mixing, and casting of the metals and the mineral ; 2) the treatment of the still hot 
castings with oil and flour ; and 3) the cleaning and polishing of the cooled-off castings. 
Of interest here is mainly the use of oil and flour, most likely to produce conditions 
of reduction and thus make the surface of the casting more pale. The polishing 
[kupparu “to wipe clean” and ubbubu “to make shine”) adds the finishing touches 
to the imitation silver. 

We turn at this point to the first of the three sections contained in this chemical 
text from the library of Assurbanipal. Only 8 lines are preserved ; the designation 
of the finished product is missing in a break at the end of line 7, and the only ingredient 
mentioned in the extant text is sulphur. Moreover, the last line does not pertain 
directly to the prescription but addresses the chemist with a command to be careful 
and to keep the prescription a secret. There is still another irregularity in the text : 
the chemist is to spread (sir = larasu , line 3) a curtain of a white material, and 
is to clothe himself in red garments (line 5). The remainder of the text tells 
us solely of the melting of two batches (suddu in lines 1 and 6), and of their 
mixing (summuhu or bullulu ; the verb is broken off, line 6). The molten subs- 


1. The word ziqiptu (pl. ziqpati) could be related to zaqiplu which denotes (see CAD Z s. v.) a standard for 
royal and cultic use, hence, in our case, a small replica of such an object; and ziqpu (pl. also possibly ziqpati) could 
denote a picket or lance-shaped ingot. Miss Reiner suggested to me the possibility of reading the sign ziq as zi(h) 
and hence the word as zVpat(u) and to connect it with ze’pu (CAD Z, p. 86 f.) in the meanings “mold for metal 
objects” (mng. 2) and “cast coin” (mng. 4). This would not only fit the context and the purpose of the recipe 
(see below n. 31) but also date it. 
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tance is then poured into water and taken out. The text breaks off at this point 1 . 

What makes this severely mutilated prescription so interesting and intriguing 
is the above-mentioned passage which addresses the chemist directly : “Do not be 
careless (with respect to these instructions) 2 . Do not [show] (the procedure) to anyone !” 
References to secrecy do not occur anywhere else in the cuneiform texts dealing with 
instructions written for specific crafts 3 . Perhaps the deviation in the present instance 
indicates that it represents a “shop tradition’’ — hence a specific trade secret — rather 
than a scribal collection of instructions of a technical nature. However, since the very 
nature and purpose of the operation described in this section is unknown, we cannot 
understand the circumstances which seem to have required secrecy. 

The second unusual feature of the same section remains, for the same reason, 
likewise without explanation. The damaged lines (3 and 5) speak of the drawing of 
a white curtain for a specific (but unknown) operation and request the chemist to put 
on “red garments” for another operation. Again, there is an apparent but not real 
parallelism with the glass texts from Nineveh which begin with a ritual. The magic 
involved in that introduction, however, aims solely at the “consecration” of a furnace 
which is to be erected. The actual instructions for making glass show no ritual or 
magic acts whatsoever 4 . In medical texts where short rituals abound, they are consis¬ 
tently directed at the patient and the materia medica and not at the acting physician. 
Only in certain cult rituals which involve persons of high priestly standing do instruc¬ 
tions occur concerning the ritual change of vestments which correspond to a certain 
extent to those in our text. This, of course, does not mean that either the nature or 
the purpose of such ritual acts was in any way parallel, but should only underline 
the fact that our section is quite extraordinary in this respect. 

Before terminating the discussion of the fragment K. 7942 + 8176, I must 
stress that it represents only a small fraction of a large tablet which we may well 
assume was filled with a considerable number of diversified instructions for the 

1. The first word on line 8 poses a problem because its first sign is badly damaged. If one could read it la 
(which is not likely), the world would be [la]-at-ku i. e. “tested, well proven” and thus refer to the process described. 

2. The proposed translation expresses the meaning of the verb m£Su which always refers to negligence towards 
specific commands or instructions. 

3. This statement is made expressly to contradict the assertion often found in popular as well as in Assyrio- 
logical literature that there exists a glass text written purposely in such a way as to hide its secrets from outsiders. 
The playful but inconsistent use of certain rare and artificial sign values in the text BM 120960 (see also, p. 32, n. 2) 
which has given rise to this misconception could be read by any scribe of more than “primary” education — exactly 
as was done by the editors of the text who ‘ ‘deciphered” most of the writing. The text actually belongs to a category 
destined to be read by learned scribes. Note in this context the remarks made below p. 42, note 2. 

4. For an isolated and atypical section which shows traces of a similar consecration ritual, see my book 
Glass and Glassmaking in Mesopotamia. 
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chemist. The loss of these instructions robs us of an important basis for comparison 
of Mesopotamian and alien technologies. The importance of the tablet is demonstrated 
by its inclusion in the collections of the library of the king of Assyria along with 
tablets dealing with the manufacture of colored glasses. 

At this point, the patient reader is bound to ask why I have here presented these 
odd fragments of cuneiform tablets replete with incomprehensible technical terms 
and so damaged that the nature of the procedure remains rather obscure. 

And here is my answer : 

Two well known and early Greek manuscripts with chemical instructions, the 
Papyrus X of Leiden, and the very closely related Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis 1 
dating from about the end of the third century A. D., contain a number of prescriptions 
which parallel to an astonishing degree both types of chemical instructions in cuneiform 
discussed above. These two papyri, both originating in Egypt — most likely in 
Thebes — seem to have survived the systematic destruction of all manuscripts dealing 
with alchemy, the making of gold and silver, allegedly ordered in 290 A. D. by the 
Emperor Diocletian. It is mainly on these two large papyri that the claim of Egypt, 
Hellenistic and pre-Hellenistic, as the mother country of chemistry and alchemy is 
based. In fact, the technological traditions which find expression in these Greek 
papyri from Egypt are attested already in Mesopotamia in the 13th and 7th centu¬ 
ries B. G. as shown by the fragments of clay tablets discussed in the first part of this 
article. This I will try to demonstrate by comparing the topical ranges of both sources 
and certain characteristic phrases which recur in them. 

The respectively 101 and 150 recipes of the Leiden and Stockholm papyri deal 
with three main topics : methods of imitating precious metals, i. e. gold, silver, and 
electron, by making alloys whose color and polish is to resemble these metals ; methods 
of coloring (or otherwise changing) stones to give them the appearance of precious 
stones ; and, lastly, producing purple dyes of many shades. Many of the recipes of 
the Leyden papyrus and some of those of the Stockholm text deal with the first topic ; 


1. For an English translation of the former (after the Latin edition of G. Leemans in 1885), see Earle R. Caley, 
“The Leyden Papyrus’', in the Journal of Chemical Education , vol. 3 (1926), pp. 1149-66 ; for the latter (after the 
German edition by Otto Lagercrantz, Upsala 1913), see the same author in the same journal vol. 4 (1927), pp. 979- 
1002. For the text type as such, see R. A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(2nd edition, Ann Arbor 1965), p. 109, No. 1997 (Leyden papyrus), and 1998 (Stockholm papyrus), as well as 
Nos. 1999 ff. I owe this reference to Dr. David Pingree who has also drawn my attention to two more papyri of 
this nature listed in Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs , III (1924), p. 27. Some of these go back to about 
100 A. D. There is much literature on these papyri. I found most instructive and original E. O. von Lippmann, 
Entstehung und Aushreitung der Alchemic (Berlin, 1919), pp. 1-27, and H. Diels, Antike Technik (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1920), pp. 139 ff. For more recent literature cf. A. G. Debus, “The significance of the History of Early 
Chemistry”, in Cahiers d'Hisloire mondiale , IX (1965), p. 41 f. especially note 6. 
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most of the latter with the last two. According to what has been established before, 
the last two sections of the Nineveh fragment (7th century B. G.) and the Babylon 
fragment (12th century B. C.) correspond respectively to the first two topics of the 
papyri. The last topic (dyeing of wool with purple and purple substitutes) has no 
parallel in Mesopotamia 1 . 

With respect to the making of alloys in gold and silver colors, the recipes in 
the papyri speak of copper (also “white copper”), tin and several minerals which 
are difficult to identify. Several of the recipes speak quite explicitly about the economic 
purpose of these processes 2 . Such phrases occur as e. g. “(alloy) imitating silver of such 
a kind that it cannot be found out”, “this will be... of the first quality which will 
deceive even the artisans”, or “the metal will be equal to true... so much as to deceive 
even the artisans”. Such phrases echo to a remarkable degree the two last lines of the 
“silver recipes” of the library of Assurbanipal : “This (kind of) silver cannot [be 
detected]” 3 . 

Equally important are the similarities encountered in comparing the techniques 
applied : oil is used in Egypt as well as in Mesopotamia as a reducing agent (beside 
respectively charcoal and flour), mineral salts serve as fluxes and solvents for impu¬ 
rities, and the methods of cleaning and polishing the alloys serve in both instances the 
purpose of producing a silvery appearance. 

To illustrate the tenor and the content of the papyri, I quote here the first recipe 
of the Stockholm papyrus in the translation of E. R. Caley : 

Plunge Cyprian copper, which is well worked and shingled for use, into dyer’s vinegar 
and alum and let soak for three days. Then for every mina of copper mix in 6 drachmas each 
of earth of Chios, salt of Cappadocia and lamellose alum, and cast. Cast skillfully, however, 
and it will prove to be regular silver. Place in it not more than 20 drachmas of good, unfalsified, 
proof silver, which the whole mixture retains and (this) will make it imperishable. 

A second parallel can be established between the cuneiform and the Greek 
chemical texts in the techniques of dyeing pebbles to make them resemble gem stones, 


1. Mesopotamia seems to have imported dyed wool from the West as we know from texts of the 14th and 
the 6th centuries B. C. 

2. Let me also mention that the Stockholm papyrus stresses secrecy in one point (section 101) and for obvious 
economic reasons : “Keep this a secret because the purple has an extraordinary beautiful luster (translation of 
Caley)” at the beginning of a recipe dealing with the manufacture of an artificial purple dye. I would furthermore 
like to draw attention to the existence of doublettes of recipes in the papyri which parallels the doublette in sec¬ 
tion 2 and 3 of the Nineveh fragment (see above p. 39). The doublettes are introduced in the papyri by the word 
“another” (recipe). 

3. The economic context within which alchemy as a “technique” of altering metals to one’s advantage is 
located, cannot remain entirely outside consideration even in a philological investigation. The last centuries before 
the end of the first millennium B. C. saw an economic development of far reaching consequences. Coinage used 
in and around Greece already for several centuries swept through the neighboring regions from Egypt to Iran 
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and of producing such stones. More than 60 of the 115 recipes of the Stockholm papyrus 
are concerned with the dyeing of gems and about 70 deal with artificial gems. The 
small fragment found in Babylon (Text 1, see above p. 2) happens to contain what 
is left of two prescriptions of very similar nature, one to make a pappardillu- stone, 
and the other to produce a stone in the coloring of the dusu- stone. 

The same methods seem to have applied in both groups of instructions ; alum 
and vinegar is used ; the stones are boiled in certain dyes ; the material of the artificial 
gems, i. e. crushed stones of characteristic colors, are held together by either honey 
or tragacanth ; and the covers are luted on the crucibles to close them airtight 
— “hermetically”. Here are some recipes for the dyeing of stones taken from the 
Stockholm papyrus (in the translation of E. R. Caley), which illustrate the Greek 
methods : 

Take and put so-called topaz stone in liquid alum and leave it there for 3 days. Then remove 
it from this and put it in a small copper vessel in which you have placed pure unadulterated 
verdigris along with sharp vinegar. Put the cover upon the vessel, close up the cover, and gently 
keep a fire under the vessel with olive wood for 6 hours, otherwise the longer you maintain the 
fire, the better and deeper will the stone be — only, as I say, with a gentle fire. Cool and lift 
the stone out. Its condition will show whether it has become emerald. That is to say, you will 
observe that a green film has formed over it. Let it become slowly cooled, however ; if not, it 
soon breaks. Put oil in a small box-tree vessel many days beforehand so that the oil is purified 
and the product from it can be taken off. Put in the stone and leave it under cover 7 days. On 
taking out you will have an emerald which resembles the natural ones. 

or also : 

Preparation of emeralds : Mix 1 part of roasted copper (and) 2 parts of verdigris with 
honey and place it upon the ashes. Let it cook and place the crystal in it. 

and : 

Put the stones in a dish, lay another dish on it as cover, lute the joint with clay, and let 
the stones be roasted for a time under supervision. Then remove the cover gradually and pour 
alum and vinegar upon the stones. Then afterward color the stones with the dye as you wish. 

and beyond ; use began to be made of diverse metals such as gold, silver and copper, linked to each other in value 
relations that depended on systems of international commerce of increasing complexity. Shifts in value affected 
not only merchants and bankers but private persons of restricted means as well. This seems to have generated 
the desire to use, under certain conditions, “scientific” remedies to improve the metal of coins which may well 
have expressed itself through an intense concern with alchemy. It is probably therefore not an accident that it 
is the later of the two clay tablets here discussed that deals with the imitation of silver. After we hear from King 
Sennacherib (721-705 B. G.) that the Assyrians knew about copper coins (possibly under western, Lydian, influence), 
the cuneiform texts remain silent on this important topic. Our recipe from the library of Assurbanipal (668-627 B. C.) 
could therefore reflect a similar concern in coin metals. One should also mention in this context that the somewhat 
later economic documents from Southern Mesopotamia (Sippar, Babylon, Uruk, Ur, etc.) are very much aware 
of the quality of silver used as a means of payment and stress carefully the percentage of permissable admixtures. 

On the other hand, we know from as early as the second half of the second millennium that gold and gold 
objects were adulterated (even when moved from palace to palace) and that tests were made to establish the true 
composition of gold received. 
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I have purposely refrained from discussing at any length the similarities and 
disparities in the technologies applied beyond pointing out a small number of dupli¬ 
cations in purpose, ingredients and methods. What matters in this paper is the general 
analogy rather than specific parallels which are best considered coincidental. 

One must realize that only a small fraction of the chemical literature of Meso¬ 
potamia (the glass texts excepted) has been preserved, and even if we are fortunate 
enough to have at our disposal two rather extensive papyri in Greek from the end 
of the third century A. D., we must keep in mind that much more is lost. Hence 
accidental similarities should not be stressed but rather the fact that the repertory 
of the chemical art, the concerns and methods of its craftsmen, have remained static 
across the gap in region and period which separates the clay tablets from the papyri. 
With the already pointed out exception of the dyeing of wool, the gamut of the 
chemist’s craft was roughly the same in Babylonia before Nebuchadnezzar I, in the 
Assyrian empire before Assurbanipal, and in Ptolemaic Egypt. The papyri do therefore 
not present “Egyptian” chemistry — or even Hellenistic 1 — but the assembly of 
chemical traditions that were known and practiced from the Euphrates to the Nile 
since the 13th century B.C. if not earlier. As the glass technology and its history 
suggests, the direction of diffusion was basically westward and southward, although 
it is still difficult to detail this complex and slow process, or to discern earlier deve¬ 
lopments. The scribal tradition of Mesopotamia began to admit technical treatises 
into the traditional repertory of its tablet collection only in the last third of the second 
millennium B. G. Possible earlier attempts at chemistry have not come to light, and 
tablets of such content would be so rare as to be unlikely to be found. The extent of 
the chemist’s skills before this date remains therefore hidden 2 . 

In conclusion I must justify the contention implied in my title : Mesopotamia 
in the Early History of Alchemy. 

It is well known that the great transformation brought about by the influence 
of Greek philosophy on the basically practical chemistry of the ancient Near East 
took place in Egypt even before the date of the two Greek papyri which I have 
discussed. The fundamentally utilitarian intent of augmenting (the Greek texts 
speak of “doubling” and “tripling”) metals, making alloys look like precious metals, 
and “manufacturing” expensive precious stones underwent a fateful change. In an 
entirely novel mood and on the wings of a new “theoretical” approach, new technical 


1. Pliny the Elder (23-79 A. D.) already refers to the coloring- of stones to increase their value 
(Book XXXVI 67). 

2. The relationship between the ancient Near Eastern chemistry and that of India and China where alchemy 
evolved much later is not the concern of this study. 
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methods were devised in a quest for the “transmutation” of metals — of course, in 
the direction of economically preferred combinations of “atoms”. Mystically oriented 
interpretations, magic and theurgic practices, and astrology combined with philosophy 
to accomplish the shift in outlook which separates the chemistry of the papyri from 
the alchemy of the Alexandrinian tradition. Under the same auspices took place the 
slow evolution of chemical knowledge and technology in the Islamic as well as in the 
Christian world during the subsequent millennium. Only under the pressure of a new 
and sustained interest in experiments could chemistry disengage itself from the 
luxuriant overgrowth of philosophical superstructures and mystical speculations, 
and embark on the search for an intellectually satisfying theoretical foundation. 

The few fragments of clay tablets contribute to the history of chemistry — and 
that of science — the realization that the pre-alchemistic phase extended over as 
long a period as the alchemistic. The former appears now as rich in variety and as 
“international” as the latter, as well as scientific in character in the sense that experi¬ 
ments were made and results recorded and kept from the middle of the second mil¬ 
lennium B. C. onward. 
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A. Leo O'p'penheim 


ANALYSIS OF AN 
ASSYRIAN RITUAL 
( K A R 13 9) 


. . . past all 
Grasp God, throned behind 

Death with a sovereignty that heeds but hides, bodes but abides. 

Oerard Manley Hopkins 

An improved reading of a cuneiform sign on two seal inscriptions 
datable to the Kassite period offers me the excuse to reopen the 
discussion of a problem related to an interesting aspect of Meso¬ 
potamian religious life and thought. 

The problem concerns the meaning of the expression pu u lisdnu 
(also written (d) KA (u) EME), literally meaning “mouth and 
tongue.” The following interpretations have been offered so far: 
E. Ebeling suggested that the words refer to a representation of a 
mouth and a tongue B. Landsberger saw in them a designation 
for one of the “Fiirsprache-Gotter,” 2 while K. F. Muller spoke of 
4 'personifizierte Sprechwerkzeuge. ” 3 

The words pu u lisdnu occur in only a few Assyrian rituals, in 
prayers of the s u . i 1 a type (see below, p. 259), and in the above- 
mentioned short inscriptions found, with slight variants, on three 

1 MV AG, XXIII, Nos. 1-2 (1918), 49. 

2 MAOG, IV (1928-29), 311, n. 2. 

3 “Das assyrische Ritual,” MV AG, XLI, No. 3 (1938), 29. The pertinent 
literature has also been assembled by R. Frankena in his “ Tdlcultu ” de sacrale 
maaltijd in het Assyrische ritueel (Leiden, 1954), p. 109. 
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cylinder seals. 4 O. E. Ravn discussed these inscriptions in “A 
Kassite Seal from Hama” but misread the sign EME ( = lisanu) 
as SAG (see below, p. 260, for details). 5 

The only document likely to shed some light on the expression 
pu u lisdnu is the ritual KAR 139; 6 all other references offer only 
very limited contexts. KAR 139 is the copy of a small and early 
Assur tablet, 7 which is translated here in its entirety: 

As soon as the “right moment” is at hand, the owner of the sacrificial 
animal enters the bit eqi. In the bit eqi he approaches, from the right, 
the sacrificial table which stands in front of the sacred KA.EME. He 
lights the censer, 8 wdiich is in front of the sacred KA.EME, with the 
torch in his hand. He (then) takes the torch in his left hand and twice 
pours aromatics on the censer in front of the sacred KA.EME. He 
breaks and scatters one leftu -bread cake 9 upon the sacrificial table. 
Twice, he offers(?) 10 the bowl 11 (with the food); twice, he empties the 
libation goblet with beer into the Icirru-v at. He (then) scatters mixed 
incense on a niknakku- censer. 12 He places one sassurtu -object weighing 
half a mina of lead before the sacred KA.EME (and) prostrates himself. 

The sangu -priest blesses the owner of the sacrificial animal, saying: 
“The sacred KA.EME will intercede for you with the goddess Istar; 
it will take up your case 13 before Istar, and then Istar wiH assign you a 

4 The inscriptions run as follows: kar 1 u d Utu, kar lu d MES, h dug 
k a . e m e(!), a . b a . g i n x (GIM) sa.sa, d Nin.e.an.na (follows personal 
name) on the seal OIP XXXVII (Chicago, 1936), No. 83; kar lu d Ut u, kar 
1 u d MES, ki dug k a . e [m e], a . b a . g i n x (text . m a) [s a . (s a)], d N i n . 6 . 
a n . n a in L. W. King, A History of Babylonia (New York, 1915), pi. opp. p. 198, 
seal No. 6; e-te-ru £a d UTU, £u-zu-bu §a d AMAR.UD, ki-i ta-a-ab pu-u it EME(!), 
ma-an-nu i-Sa-na-an-ki , d NIN.fi.AN.NA in Ingholt, Rapport preliminaire sur sept 
campagnes de fouilles a Hama, Syrie, (Copenhagen, 1934), pi. xxv. For a trans¬ 
lation, see below, p. 260. 

5 Berytus , VI (1939), 19-25. 

6 For a previous translation and a transliteration by E. Ebeling, see his 
“Quellen zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion II,” MV AO, XXIII, Nos. 1-2 
(1918), pp. 47 ff. 

7 See E. F. Weidner, “Die Bibliothek Tiglatpilesers I,” AfO , XVI (1953), 
pp. 197 ff., for the date of similar texts (esp. KAR 128+ and 217). 

8 For the designation Sehtu of a certain type of censer, see Muller, op. cit., p. 21. 
The fact that the censer called niknakku, a Sumerian loan word, appears in the 
same text points to a difference in shape and possibly in function between these 
two utensils, apart from the fact that sehtu occurs only in Assyrian, niknakku in 
both Assyrian and Babylonian texts. 

9 The designation NINDA laHu remains obscure. It apparently occurs only here. 

10 The verbal form used, u-ka-sa, must be taken from a base kasu or kussu but 
cannot mean “to cool off.” We may have to assume here a specific Assyrian cultic 
term denoting the ritual gesture with which the food offering was presented to the 
deity, corresponding to iutuqu (CAD sub etequ A mng. 4e) and subiVu (CAD sub 
ba°u B). For such gestures, see my Ancient Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1964), pp. 188, 
192, and n. 16. 

11 The word mdkaltu denotes a large, shallow bowl made of wood or copper 
(see CAD sub itquru); it is attested in secular use in the Old Babylonian period 
and appears later on in Assyrian texts almost exclusively in cultic or ritual use. 

12 The word is spelled here ni-id-na-ku. 

13 The main termini technici for intercession with a deity are abbuta sdbdtu and 
damiqti PN qabu ; see CAD and AHw under these words. 
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fate of happiness and good health as bright as this burning torch. 14 So 
pay attention to the secret teachings 15 of Istar.” (break) 

(break) He (the owner of the sacrificial animal) places [a . . . object 
before the . . .]. The sangu- priest blesses him, saying: “The Istar of 
the heavenC?) 16 will intercede for you, Istar will assign you a fate of 
happiness and good health as bright as this burning torch. So pay 
attention to the secret teachings of Istar. If you divulge 17 the teachings 
of Istar, you will not remain vigorous ; if you do not heed the secrets of 
Istar, you will not stay in good health. IStar will watch over your 
4 ‘Mouth- and-tongue. ’ ’ 

Subscript: Scenario for the ceremony (lit. the “right time”) in the 
great bit eqi sanctuary of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. 

The text of the ritual is replete with rare words and alludes 
time and again to concepts and practices of which we know next 
to nothing. The reason for this is that KAR 139 takes us straight 
into a little-known section of the religious life of Mesopotamia, to 
be more specific, into the substratum world of native Assyrian 
customs and beliefs where what we know through the bulk of the 
religious literature is of no help to us since it belongs to the 
Sumero-Babylonian tradition. 

As its subscript indicates, the tablet KAR 139 contains the 
scenario 18 (tallaktu) for a specific cultic occasion, called simunu , 
“right moment” (see below, p. 253 and n. 19). The ritual clearly 
falls into two scenes and describes with rare explicitness the 
dromena and the legomena, that is, what is to be done and what is 
to be said during the religious act in which two “actors” are en¬ 
gaged. One of them is the supplicant who, as the one who has 
brought the sacrificial animal, is referred to as “owner of the 
animal,” the other is the priest (called sangu) of Istar. The stage 
is not the temple as such but a sacred locality called the “house of 
the equ ,” (for which see pp. 256 ff). The distribution of roles is the 
following: the supplicant performs in two parallel scenes acts of 
adoration directed not toward the goddess herself but toward 
certain cult objects. The priest does not participate actively in the 
ceremony; he only speaks, that is, he pronounces declarations in 

14 For namru, denoting the light of a burning torch, see CAD sub dipdru usage b. 

15 Text: [abata u] pirilta, restored after reverse 5. 

16 The reading d ES + TAR 4 §a AN-[e] is suggested by the copy but cannot be 
verified because the tablet was already lost when the copy was made from an 
unidentified photograph. 

17 The use of the verb sutesd ( amata ), “to betray a secret,” is well attested, 
especially in omen texts. 

18 The word tallaktu is ordinarily used to denote a path, a corridor of access, a 
water course, the gait of a person, etc.; only in the Middle Assyrian instructions 
for making perfumes (see Ebeling, Or. NS XIX [1950], p. 277) does the term refer 
to procedures and ways of doing things. Our use of tallaktu for ritual is therefore 
to be considered, in this instance, typically Assyrian. 
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the name of the goddess Istar after each of the two scenes of the 
ritual. 

Though the tablet is broken at its lower end, the following re¬ 
construction can be suggested on the basis of what is left of the 
text. The ritual’s two parallel scenes each consist of an act of 
worship and a subsequent pronouncement by the priest. The latter 
is preserved in both instances, the former only for the first scene, 
though enough of the text of the second scene is extant to warrant 
the assumption that both scenes are basically parallel. The dif¬ 
ference lies in the objects to which the supplicant’s cultic acts are 
addressed: In the first scene it is a symbol called pu u lisanu , that 
is, “Mouth-and-tongue,” which is also expressly referred to in the 
priest’s answering speech, while in the second the designation of 
the object addressed is lost. However, since the priest speaks in 
his answer of the “Istar of the heaven,” we assume that the 
supplicant performed his second act of worship before a symbol 
designated by this phrase, most likely because it represented 
Istar as a stellar deity. Only the specific nature of the act of wor¬ 
ship performed before the latter remains lost. From the utterances 
of the sangu-pT\e&t it can be learned that both acts are part of one 
religious undertaking: to approach the goddess Istar in order to 
obtain her help in distress. 

The outstanding feature of the complex ritual performed on the 
occasion called in our text simunu in the locality referred to as 
bit eqi is the avoidance of a direct approach to the deity. The 
supplicant, moreover, although expressly called the “owner of 
the sacrificial animal,” only offers a meal consisting of a bread cake 
accompanied by a libation of beer. The “service” itself does not 
come to its end with the presentation of the meal, as is the norm 
in Mesopotamian sacrificial repasts, but is followed by a. speech 
of the priest, who promises that the goddess will show favor to the 
supplicant—under certain conditions. 

Some of these difficulties can be resolved if one connects the 
lack of reference to a sacrifice and the use of the term simunu , 
“right moment,” by assuming that our tablet (KAR 139) repre¬ 
sents only one part—the final one—of a longer and more complex 
ritual. Possibly the “right moment” for the ritual here described 
was ascertained by means of either cultic manipulations (such as 
extispicy) or other calculation, 19 after the sacrificial animal had 

19 Possibly, if my restoration of Istar Sa same is correct (see n. 16), an astro¬ 
nomical event, such as the heliacal rising of the planet Venus, could have con¬ 
stituted the “right moment” ( simunu) to approach the deity and her symbol, the 
eight-pointed star. This would time the ritual in the evening (see pp. 257 ff). 
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suffered its fate and the supplicant had presented his case in a 
formal prayer. All this could well have been described in another 
tablet which does not happen to be preserved. At the “right 
moment”—whatever this may imply—the supplicant was then 
admitted into the bit eqi to perform there first the described act of 
devotion before the Mouth-and-tongue symbol and then—in the 
lost section—a second, parallel act before another object of 
worship. These two scenes are not meant to be cumulatively 
effective but rather to converge through different channels of 
approach upon the goddess Is tar; in the first step, the supplicant 
reaches the symbol called Mouth-and-tongue which is supposed 
to intercede for him with the goddess; in the second, he addresses 
himself to another symbol, probably that of the planet Venus 
which, as the priest assures him in his second speech, will intercede 
in the same way for the supplicant. Then only will the goddess 
grant him what he must have prayed for during the ritual which 
entailed the sacrifice of the animal. 

All this reflects a religious background which is in many respects 
“un-Mesopotamian.” The essential differences, in my opinion, lie 
in the role and the function of the priest, in the fact that the bless¬ 
ings and the fulfilment of the prayer are specifically conditioned 
by the supplicant’s behavior, and, finally, in the fact that the rules 
for this behavior are kept secret. 

As already indicated, the sangu of our text does not officiate but 
speaks for the goddess Istar; he does this in much the same way 
that the sangu-pvie&t of Assur “speaks” for his god in the course 
of the Assyrian coronation ritual. 20 Basically, the Mesopotamian 
(specifically, the Babylonian) priest acts as a personal servant of 
the deity to whom he offers hymnical praise and opulent sacrifices, 
all of which, ex opere operato , affect the deity, that is, assure good 
will or bring about reconciliation. In our Assyrian ritual, however, 
the devotee is the one who performs cultic acts to express his 
relationship to the deity while the priest stands, so to speak, on 
the divine side of the chasm that separates the god from his 
supplicant. The priest appears as the spokesman of the deity and, 
as such, he represents a type of priest entirely different from the 
Mesopotamian. Conversely, the supplicant is granted in our ritual 
a more active cultic role, with a heavier moral responsibility 
placed upon him inasmuch as he has to assume certain permanent 
behavioral obligations in order to have a claim on the goddess’ 
favor. It thus seems that the effects of ritual and devotional acts 

20 See Muller, op. cit., p. 12, col. ii, 11. 30-36. 
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addressed to the deity are, on the particular level of Assyrian 
religiosity which finds expression in our ritual, neither automatic 
nor solely dependent on the grace shown by the deity; they are 
in certain essential respects the consequence of the devotee’s 
behavior, the rules for which must have been known to him pre¬ 
viously. This would mean that the relationship between god and 
man is not in the mood of the servant-master pattern, where sub¬ 
mission and acceptance of favor and disgrace are dominant, but 
rather in that of a “covenant.” The specific terms of this relation¬ 
ship between man and god are hidden from us by carefully enjoined 
secrecy. 

In the passages under discussion the word piriltu (“secret”) 
appears in an unparalleled nuance. Usually the Akkadian word 
refers to political secrets and to those of special, advanced levels 
of scribal (that is, scholarly) knowledge, as well as to the secrecy 
which guards from access certain parts of a temple or any other 
sacred locality. In no other context does piriltu denote the secrecy 
that surrounds a body of rules imparted in some way exclusively 
to a particular group of worshippers of a deity. This, of course, 
reflects a relationship well known in the phenomenology of religion, 
that is, the existence of a cult organization based on secret teach¬ 
ings meant to ensure spiritual happiness and other blessings for 
the members of the cult. It is somewhat astonishing to find such 
direct evidence for cult organizations in Mesopotamia, although 
scattered indications pointing to the existence of similar groupings 
are not unknown. 21 Still, the blunt statement in our ritual that 
the observance of the “word” and the “secret” of Istar (abata u 
pirilta sa Istar) ensures vigor and good health is startling, especially 
because no indication whatsoever is available which could shed 
light on what specific behavior was required of the members of this 
religious group. One could suggest that they consisted in the 
participation in certain secret rites (involving otherwise in¬ 
admissible practices), or that they were comprised of food taboos, 
certain bodily mutilations, etc., rather than that they implied 
merely ethical or moral prescriptions which would not have 

21 Two Old Babylonian references may be mentioned here. In Szlechter 
Tablettes (Paris, 1958), p. 122, MAH 16.147:2 ff., a text from Sippar, we read 
about “the sons of gods and goddesses who live in the hinterland” ( mare ili u mare 
iStar sa ina libbi matim wasbu) and have to pay certain taxes in barley in Sippar. 
The late Old Babylonian letter CT 4, 1:5 (= VAB VI, No. 238) speaks of a rebel 
leader with a foreign (“West-Semitic”) name who sends messages to his brothers, 
his sons, and to the members of the “people of his god” ( ana ahhesu mareSu u mare 
niSi ilisu) to incite them against the government. Both passages refer, however, 
to situations outside the frame of urban Mesopotamian civilization and should 
therefore be treated as reflecting alien social and religious settings. 
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warranted such secrecy. Most likely, however, we shall never know 
about the teachings of this Assyrian “mystery” religion centered 
in some manifestation of the goddess Istar, nor about the size of 
the group, nor the social status of its members. 

Apart from this central problem, a number of other questions 
related to our Assyrian ritual require discussion. The question 
foremost among them concerns the nature of the sacred locality, 
the bit eqi , in which our ritual takes place. Occurrences of this word 
in texts from Assur, from Urartu (or referring to this country), 
and from Phoenicia suggest a non-Mesopotamian institution. The 
passages which contain either bit eqi or equ are listed in the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary under equ , equ in bit eqi , and equtu . 22 Their 
curious disparity can only mean that we still have not grasped 
their precise meanings. In some references, bit eqi is the designation 
of the innermost room or part of a temple belonging to a female 
(never a male) deity; in other places, the term equ by itself seems 
to denote a cult object. Such an equ is once said to be dedicated to 
the god Adad ; 23 its removal is referred to in a Neo-Assyrian letter 
by using the verb nalcasu , which usually denotes the felling of 
trees. 24 This is hardly sufficient to suggest that the equ was a 
pillar-like sacred object, but it should make us aware of the fact 
that the bit eqi might actually have been that part of a sacred 
locality where the equ was set up. The reason for the appearance 
of the bit eqi only in temples belonging to female deities (note also 
the divine name Belet-eqi, Lady-of-the-egu) remains unknown; we 
also cannot tell why we find in our ritual two symbols (Mouth-and- 
tongue and Istar-of-the-heaven) in the bit eqi , but no egw-symbol. 

An interesting point may be raised with respect to the nature 
of the bit eqi. The supplicant, so our text informs us, is supposed to 
enter this part of the sanctuary with a torch. The torch is to be 
used to light the censer, presumably filled with charcoal, in front 


22 The word eqiitu should rather be interpreted as an adjectival plural referring 
to the nature of the sacrificial animals. Hence, the basic meaning of this substrate 
word could well have been in the realm of “holy,” “sacred,” and the like. 

23 Note in this context that the thirteenth tablet of the series HAH . r a = 
hubullu (MSL VIII/1 p. 22,1. 163) translates udu.ki. d Iskur.ra (“sheep for 
the sacred place of the god Adad”) by im-mer e-qi (“sheep for the equ”). The 
enumeration of gods in STT No. 400, 11. 16 ff. (= KAR 142 i 39 ff.) lists d E-qu 
among the demons of Anu (asakku sa A Ani) in 1. 19 ( = KAR 142 i 39). 

24 The pertinent passage in Iraq XVII (1955), pi. 31 and p. 130, No. 13:8 fT. 
appears in a letter found at Calah, sent to the Assyrian capital by an Assyrian 
official stationed at the mainland settlement of Tyre, Us§u. It reports: “Nergal- 
iddin cut down the equ of his (referent unknown) temple (lit. the house of his gods) 
which is in the neighbourhood of Sidon (saying): I will move it to Tyre. They 
(referent unknown) stopped him (from doing) this (and now) the equ which he 
(Nergal-iddin) had cut down [“lies” or “is kept”] at the foot of the mountain.” 
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of the sacred Mouth-and-tongue. The explicitness of the scenario 
in this respect is quite unusual and so is the simile used by the 
priest when he speaks of the brightly burning torch to which he 
likens the bright future of the supplicant promised him by the 
goddess. One can hardly avoid thinking of the entire scene as being 
enacted either in a completely dark room or in a courtyard at night 
(see n. 19). Either possibility would add to the impressive force 
of the ritual enacted: the mystes , after having served a sacral meal 
to the Mouth-and-tongue symbol, lies prostrate in the darkness 
lighted only by his torch and hears the message of the goddess 
spoken by the priest—or one should rather say, by her “prophet/ 5 
in the Greek sense of the word prophetes (“speaker”). 

At this point in the analysis we should discuss the ceremony of 
the repast, which is carefully described. First, incense is poured on 
the glowing censer, presumably to perfume the air in preparation 
for the service. Second, a bread cake called la°tu is served, broken 
into small pieces. Third, the food is offered twice to the sacred 
symbol on a shallow bowl in a special way, for which the unique 
term leussu is used, probably referring to the ritual gesture of 
offering, and a libation is made with each serving by pouring beer 
from a goblet into a vat. 25 Fourth, a mixture of incense is scattered 
on a different type of censer. The repast is terminated formally by 
the presentation of a lead object called sassurtu 26 to the symbol; 
it is quite customary 27 in Mesopotamian rites to offer small gifts 
to the gods on such occasions. 

The entire sequence shows certain deviations from Meso¬ 
potamian practices of serving food offerings to gods as an act of 
adoration. The number of new words in this description—terms 
such as NINDA la°tu (see n. 9), mdkaltu (see n. 11), and leussu 
(see n. 10)—demonstrates the unique nature of the ritual. Most 

25 I would suggest that the reading of the sign AB with inscribed MAL (read 
kirru on p. 251) should remain open because the described practice of making a 
libation by pouring a liquid from one container ( maqqu) into another (DUG. 
ABxMAL) is again atypical. If my suggestion of the chthonic overtones of our 
ritual (see p. 258 on Jcasdpu) is acceptable, one could assume that the supplicant 
poured the beer into one of those containers placed underground which seem also 
to be mentioned in Sumerian temple hymns (see A. Sjoberg in a forthcoming study 
on arutu). All this brings to mind that Assyrian houses apparently contained an 
installation dedicated to the cult of the deified ancestors or manes (called lisikuti) 
as can be seen from the legal text VAT 8923 published by E. Weidner, AfO, XX 
(1963), p. 121 ff., esp. p. 122, commentary to 1. 2. 

26 I take this hapax to denote one of the rhombical representations of the female 
genitals which have been found in quantities in the more recent temple of I§tar 
in Assur, made of artificial lapis lazuli. The word sassurtu is derived from §asurru y 
“womb.” 

27 Cf., e.g., the gold and silver kamkammatu rings (each weighing one-third of 
a shekel) presented to the gods of the night, in An. Bibl. XII (1959), p. 286:95. 
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important, however, seems to me the use of the verb kasapu , denoting 
the breaking, or better, crumbling of the bread before it is actually 
presented to the symbol. The verb kasapu is elsewhere character¬ 
istically used in connection with offerings of bread to the spirits 
of the dead to whom alone crumbs are fed in Mesopotamian rites. 28 
Does the use of this verb in our ritual have a special meaning due 
to the nature of the divine being thought to receive such offerings? 
Was there a basic, theological, difference between the practice of 
serving conventional dishes of food, such as prepared meats, 
sweetened cereal dishes, bread, etc., to human-shaped images and 
that of scattering bread crumbs to the invisible spirits of the dead? 
Possibly the ultimate destination of the offered food did influence 
the ritual: the dishes shown to the gods 29 are eventually consumed 
by the personnel of the god and have to be conventional for this 
reason, while the food dedicated to the chthonic powers was to 
be discarded. One may, therefore, suggest two possible explana¬ 
tions for the use of the verb kasapu in our ritual; either the non- 
anthropomorphic type of “feeding” was used because the symbol 
called Mouth-and-tongue had no human features, or else the entire 
ceremony had chthonic connotations. The latter possibility, which 
seems to fit the earlier suggested nocturnal setting, would pre¬ 
suppose that the Istar adored here as the center of a secret-cult 
organization had likewise a chthonic background. This, however, 
is purely speculative at the moment. 30 

We now turn to investigate the nature and role of the sacred 
object called in our ritual Mouth-and-tongue. The words pu u 
lisanu ( d KA u EME and similar purely graphic variants) are so 
far attested only in texts from Assur 31 and in the Middle Baby¬ 
lonian seal inscriptions mentioned at the beginning of the present 
study. The references can best be divided into two groups, one in 
which Mouth-and-tongue appears as the designation of a physical 


28 For akal etemmi , “bread for the dead,” see CAD s.v. etemmu lexical section. 

29 Cf. simply my Ancient Mesopotamia , op. cit., p. 190. 

30 I would envisage the possibility that the suggested chthonic character of our 
ritual be related to the very purpose of the cult organization centered in Istar. 
Such associations Vould well have been established in the desire to care for the 
dead. The existence of associations concerned with funeral practices and offerings 
for the deceased is well attested—though not from Mesopotamia proper. Still, in 
the historical texts of the first millennium which come from Assyria, an increased 
concern for installations for the dead and the protection of their remains can be 
observed, and this seems to fit the explanation just offered. 

31 It is probably only an accident that no Kuyundjik copies containing parallels 
to the passages in which pu u lisanu occurs on tablets from Assur are known to me. 
The British Museum fragments 82-3-23, 44 and K.8181 end and begin respectively 
at 11. 5 and 14 of KAR 59, while our word is on 11. 12. 
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object of worship, and one in which it refers to a specific super¬ 
natural phenomenon producing certain effects. 

The d KA.EME mentioned in the lines 2, 3, 5, 9, and 10 of our 
text is clearly a physical object; this is likewise the case in the 
Assyrian coronation ritual KAR 137 ii 10, where a d KA.EME is 
listed among representations of minor deities. 32 In the famous 
takultu ritual from Assur, 33 KAR 214 iii 14, we find one of the 
long-winded enumerations characteristic of this text, which 
addresses, first, the land of Assyria, then its fortresses, fortifica¬ 
tions, watchtowers, 34 etc., even its tells and ruin hills, and even¬ 
tually turns to the enumeration of all sacred localities in Assyria, 
beginning with d KA.EME.MES, that is, Mouth-and-tongue monu¬ 
ments, 35 and continues with a sukku , a nemedu, [ parakku ], kummu, 
and jakku ; all these are special sanctuaries, or better, sacred 
structures either incorporated into a temple-type sanctuary or 
standing alone as open-air monuments, platforms, small cell-like 
buildings, etc. Although not much information can be culled from 
the takultu passage, it does suggest that many structures called 
d KA.EME existed in Assyria connected with, and probably also 
independent from, sanctuaries. 

The second group of references occurs mainly in passages taken 
from prayers. The s u . i 1 a prayer addressed to the god Nusku 
(Assur tablet KAR 58), demands: “May a favorably inclined 
Sedu spirit and favorably inclined (female) Lamassu spirit 
accompany me every day,” which is a standard request in such 
texts, but the prayer continues and asks, in line 38, pu u lisdnu 
(var. KA.EME) liqbu damiqte (“May Mouth-and-tongue say 
favorable things (about me),” i.e., may they intercede for me). 
In a similar vein, a prayer to Ea, also on an Assur tablet (KAR 59, 
r. 12), uses the phrase: “May my words be pleasing before my 
personal god and goddess, 36 may god and king do what I want, 


32 These are d Lahmu and d GUD DUMU d UTU: see Frankena, op. cit., p. 100, 
No. 126, and p. 90, No. 66, respectively. 

33 The takultu as a ritual, apart from its relation to the New Year’s festival, etc., 
belongs to a body of typically Assyrian traditions which are connected with what 
we much too inadequately call “banquets.” To a considerable extent, the relations 
between deity and worshipper (note, e.g., ABL 65, r. 8-9), king and subject, are 
formalized in Assyria by acts of ceremonial commensality which should be studied 
as social and religious phenomena. 

34 The very rare word madgaltu occurs here in a broken passage: ma-ad-ga- 
[la-te-su]. 

35 The MES sign after KA.EME need not be taken to indicate that the word 
refers to a “Doppelgestalt” (Muller, op. cit. y p. 28) since the other, syllabically 
written, words are likewise in the plural. Note, however, the plural verb in the 
passages cited below. 

36 See my Ancient Mesopotamia , op. cit. y p. 199. 
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may Mouth-and-tongue pray for me (pH u lisanu listemiquni ) 37 
and no [evil] affect me!” Then there are the mentioned seal in¬ 
scriptions, representing, at the moment, the only occurrence for 
pu u lisanu from outside Assyria; they contain the phrase ki DUG. 
(GA) KA EME (var. ki tab pu u EME) in the following context: 
“To spare is in the power of Samas, to save in the power of 
Marduk, (but) how sweet are the Mouth-and-tongue, who can equal 
you (in this respect), Lady of Eanna?” This pious formula seems 
to place the divine power of the lady of the temple of Eanna, that 
is, again the goddess Istar, above that of the great gods Samas 
and Marduk with respect to capability and perhaps also intention 
(note especially the exclamation “how sweet,” which refers to the 
graciousness of the goddess) to help a sufferer. It may even indicate 
that the acts of the great gods are but the consequence of Istar’s 
grace and intervention. 38 

The cited passages of the second group have one feature in 
common: They expect the phenomenon called Mouth-and-tongue 
to produce favorable utterances on behalf of the person who turns 
to the deity in prayer. In KAR 59 the recipient of the message is 
to be the god Ea; the act demanded of the symbol is a prayer, as 
the verb sutemuqu indicates, which can only mean that the Mouth- 
and-tongue is to “pray” to Ea on behalf of the supplicant. The 
prayer in KAR 58 turns to Nusku; it is clear, however, that the 
“favorable things” to be “said” by the Mouth-and-tongue are 
meant eventually to reach Anu, the father of Nusku; Nusku 
functions here as elsewhere as an intercessor between his father 
and those who pray to him. 

Somewhat different is the situation in our text where the words 
pH u lisanu occur in both meanings: referring to an object (see 
above) and to a supernatural phenomenon. In the latter respect, 
however, a difference has to be noted; according to line 10 (“the 

37 The verb sutemuqu has nothing to do with the adjective emqu (and formations 
derived from it) as the distribution of their Sumerian correspondences shows. 

38 A welcome confirmation for the assumption offered here that the goddess 
addressed represents a goddess especially concerned with intercession comes from 
a small group of references which speak of an Istar called Istar-tesmetu, “the 
Istar-of-grace.” In the town Zizza, which is mentioned in the texts from Nuzi, 
there was a gate called bah d U ( = Istar)-te-es-me-tum (HSS XIII, No. 417:3 = RA 
XXXVI [1939], p. 126) and in a Neo-Assyrian letter (ABL 644, r. 2) the door leaves 
of d INNIN GlS . TUK (= Istar-tesmetu) are mentioned as being repaired. The 
same Sumerian name of this goddess recurs on an unpublished Middle Babylonian 
seal with a prayer addressed to her. This ties in with the fact that we have found 
the formula pu u lisanu (in connection with the Lady of Eanna) not only in 
Assyrian texts but also in a prayer on another Middle Babylonian seal. For the 
problems involved in the Akkadian divine name Tasmetu and similar sounding 
designations of a western goddess, see for the time being H. G. Giiterbock, RHA , 
LXVIII (1961), p. 16, n. 9. 
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Mouth-and-tongue will intercede for you with Istar”), the Mouth- 
and-tongue is expected to intercede for its worshipper, while the 
same expression is found in line 8 of the reverse in the phrase: 
“Istar will watch over your Mouth-and-tongue” (the Mouth-and- 
tongue that concerns you, i.e., which speaks on your behalf or, 
also, which is caused or released by you). The correct understand¬ 
ing of this formula is essential for the understanding of the words 
pu u lisanu . 39 

The following points emerge from the analysis of the text KAR 
139 as a basis for an interpretation of the phenomenon under dis¬ 
cussion: (1) the words pu u lisanu denote a physical object of 
worship to which prayers are addressed by a supplicant; (2) the 
object “transmits” these prayers, likewise called pu u lisanu , to 
the goddess Istar for her to take up the case of the supplicant; 
(3) this the goddess does by “transmitting” (lu tassur) the prayer 
“communicated” by the symbol to its ultimate destination, the 
great gods who determine the fate of the sufferer. Though Istar 
functions here as an interceding deity, she herself does not act in 
that role but makes use of a sacred symbol which apparently 
belongs to her. 40 

In the ritual KAR 139 the goddess appears thus in two basically 
different roles: first as the center of a secret cult association, and, 
second, as a mediatrix, an intercessor with the gods on behalf of 
suffering men who turn to her sacred symbol, called Mouth-and- 
tongue, in order to reach out effectively toward the distant gods. 

The role of mediation and intercession as a means of bridging 
the gap between man and the great gods, in whom alone is vested 
the power to improve and change his personal fate, 41 is of con¬ 
siderable importance in Mesopotamian religion. The supplicant 
relies heavily upon the services of intermediaries to reach these 
gods, as is well known from the prayer literature. Intercession 
requested by the supplicant is enacted on several distinct levels 
which I would like to characterize here succinctly before trying 
to relate the problem of our text with these religious concepts. 

A prayer addressed to the goddess Tasmetu demands of her to 

39 The break in the tablet makes it difficult to ascertain whether the fact that 
the formula occurs at the end of the second speech of the priest—so to speak as 
the very essence of the message of salvation—is meaningful or not since the end 
of the first utterance is lost in the break. 

40 Outside of the Istar cult, other interceding gods, especially Nusku, function 
in relation to the Mouth-and-tongue. There, however, the “communication device” 
called Mouth-and-tongue does not seem to be used, or, at least, is not expressly 
mentioned. 

41 See my Ancient Mesopotamia , op. cit ., Index s.v. “Destiny.” 
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plead with her husband, Nabu, for the supplicant ; 42 another asks 
of Erua to do the same with her husband, Marduk. 43 Likewise, the 
spouse of the god Samas, Aja, and his beloved chariot driver, 
Bunene, are asked in a prayer to act as intercessors with their lord 
and master. 44 This may well reflect court practices. We know from 
the correspondence of the Neo-Assyrian court that members of the 
royal family and high officials were able to influence their king’s 
opinion in favor of their friends. Out of the same considerations, 
Nusku, the grand vizier “who directs everything” (muttcfir mimma 
sumsu) is addressed in a series of prayers, 45 either directly or by 
the medium of his “symbol,” the lighted lamp, 46 to intercede for 
the supplicant. 

The demands for intercession expressed in prayers to the god¬ 
desses Gula and Belet-ill 47 are to be classified differently. The basis 
of their supposed influence upon the great gods is not so evident. 
One could suggest that Gula as a chthonic deity had a role similar 
to that of Istar, or rather, of an Istar figure connected with the 
nether world (see above, p. 258). This, however, does not seem to 
be the case with the less well-defined figure of the goddess Belet-ill, 
who may owe her position to her status as the mother of the 
gods. 

While in all these instances the effectiveness of divine inter¬ 
vention is envisaged on the social level, those divinities whose 
special and sole function seems to have been to establish some 
sort of direct and immediate contact between man and deity act 
on a purely magical level. They are characterized by their telltale 
names which are in fact orders given to them; such names are 
“Listen-Always-to-Prayer” (Sitamme-karabu), “Intercede-for- 
Me” (Qibi-dumql), “Watch-His/Her-Utterance” (Usur-amassu/a), 
and “Watch-Their-Utterance” (Usri-plsunu). Other names are 
descriptive of their activities, such as “He-Is-Gracious” (Isme- 
karab), “He-Intercedes” ( Iqbi-dumqi ), 48 and “His-Utterance-Is- 
Favorable” (Magrat-awassu). These are all minor deities—though 
at certain periods and in certain contexts their importance is 

42 E. Ebeling, Handerhebung, p. 106, 1. 28. 

42 Ibid., p. 68, 1. 18. 

44 Ibid., p. 50, 11. 125-26; p. 52, r. 9. 

4 5 Esp. ibid., p. 38, 1. 35. 

46 Ibid., p. 36, 11. 1-2. 

47 Ibid., p. 48, 1. 90, and p. 56, 11. 28-29, respectively. 

48 For the names of the apotropaic dogs (in KAR 298, r. 17 ff., etc.), see most 
recently J. Bottero in Syria XXXIII (1956), p. 22 ff. They are formed according 
to the same principle as the listed divine names; both types, imperatives and parti¬ 
ciples, are attested in these “speaking” names. For the translation of the preterit 
forms in such names as presentia, see Poebel, AS IX (1939), p. 118, n. 3. 
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stressed 49 —and they seem to owe their ‘ ‘speaking” names to 
popular beliefs rather than to theological speculations. Possibly 
certain statues or other representations in a given sanctuary were 
thought of by the pious as being more effective in transmitting 
prayers directed to the great gods than others and were therefore 
given such names. A somewhat similar practice can be observed 
in the epithets and designations of Egyptian images and statues 
of deified kings, as shown, for example, by Eberhard Otto. 50 

Our sacred object with its strange name cannot be simply 
related to the divinities with their “speaking” names, even though 
their function is to a certain extent comparable with that of the 
pu u lisdnu. Both have one characteristic in common: They pur¬ 
port to establish a direct and more effective “line of communica¬ 
tion” between the supplicant and his god than the approach via 
prayers and rituals can achieve. The supplicant turns to the specific 
intercession deities presumably because they provide in some 
magical way an immediate contact with the great gods whose 
reactions then affect his personal protective gods either directly 
or through some message or command. 51 

The situation with regard to the symbol called Mouth-and- 
tongue and its functioning seems to have been more complex, and 
I offer here a theory suggested by the few known facts discussed 
in this analysis. I propose to see in the symbol an “instrument” to 
relay prayers to the gods. The object, obviously in the form of a 
speaking mouth, functions as a means of communication with the 
deity and is, as such, under the special protection of the goddess 
Istar. She safely guides (the text uses here the verb nasaru , see 
p. 261) the message conveyed, likewise called Mouth-and-tongue, 
to its final destination. The exact relationship between Istar 
and the symbol remains somewhat obscure, but it may well be 


49 See Ch.-F. Jean, RA XXXI (1934), 167 ff. “ Usur-amatsu et Usur-am&tsa.” 

50 Gott und Mensch (Heidelberg, 1964), pp. 28-29. 

51 Thus, Gula is asked to bring about by her command ( qibltu ) and consent 
(annu) the reconciliation of the supplicant and his personal god and goddess (see 
Ebeling, Handerhebung, p. 46, 11. 85-86). She is also sent ( luspurlci ana ilija zeni 
istarija zenlti {ibid., p. 30, 1. 14 and p. 46, 1. 81]) to these protective beings for the 
same purpose. Note furthermore that a strange and apparently very potent charm 
(DINGIR.HtTL) is asked (ibid., p. 82,1. 112) to bring about reconciliation between 
the supplicant and his personal god and goddess. These and similar passages show 
that the suffering individual felt himself more immediately dependent upon the 
good graces of what we call his personal protective spirits than upon the great 
gods and that he seems to have called upon the latter primarily to influence his 
protectors. Apparently, the personal gods could not be approached by means of 
the formal prayers of the s u . i 1 a type, which were reserved for the great gods. 
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suggested that the goddess addressed here as “Istar” and acting as 
an intercessor—“as an advocate with the Father’* (I John 2:1)— 
harbors in some of her sanctuaries the symbol Mouth-and-tongue 
which serves, so to speak, as the apparatus effective in bridging 
the gap between god and man. This role of Istar is attested in the 
cited texts, which date from the second half of the second millen¬ 
nium b.c. and come from Babylonia as well as Assyria. The 
specific combination of Istar the intercessor with Istar the center 
of a secret-cult organization, however, seems to be Assyrian only 
or, more exactly, represents substratum concepts reflected in 
certain types of religious texts originating in the Middle Assyrian 
period. 52 

Analyses of the kind here attempted, which focus on Akkadian 
texts describing ritual performances, seem to me to promise a 
better yield for investigations concerned with Mesopotamian 
religion than a study of purely literary expressions of religious 
thought and attitudes. On hymns and prayers, not to speak of 
theogonies and the artificialities of most of the extant mythological 
concoctions, a long and complex history has left its telltale im¬ 
print. They are burdened by poetic elaborations, enlarged and 
embellished by stylistic accrescences and other secondary develop¬ 
ments. Gestures, simple ritual acts, and formulae, however, are 
more likely to remain constant and to resist elaboration. As such 
they may well reflect more immediately basic—and earlier—con¬ 
cepts and attitudes than written documents can do. In the analysis 
here offered, the attempt has been made to utilize the evidence of 
such material to illuminate the crucial god-man relationship in 
the Mesopotamian civilization. We have precious few avenues of 
access to this core of the religious world: the inventory of pious 
personal names; the conceptualization of the self-experience of 
Mesopotamian man, which I have tried to describe in the chapter 


52 In the texts from Nuzi, more specifically, in JEN 448, 454, 455, 462, 464, and 
AASOR XVI, Nos. 30 and 33, the phrase pi 2 u lisdnu likewise occurs in a very 
specific context. Here is a characteristic example: “His mouth and his tongue 
made the Habiru PN (coming) from Babylonia, enter as slave into the (household 
of) Tehiptilla” (JEN 455); another one comes from JEN 462: “Their mouths 
and their tongues have given these three men, PN, PN 2 and PN 3 (coming) from 
the country GN, to Tehiptilla to be slaves.” Texts of the same nature replace 
“mouth” and “tongue” by ramanu , “self” (cf., e.g., “the Habiru-woman PN has 
made herself enter the household of Tehiptilla as slavegirl” in JEN 452) and so 
indicate that the use of the words mouth and tongue is meant to stress that the 
persons mentioned, voluntarily and with their expressly formulated consent, sold 
themselves into slavery. 
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“Mesopotamian Psychology” in my Ancient Mesopotamia ; 53 and 
the religious basis of Mesopotamian divination. The tales about 
gods and heroes shed hardly any light on the existential confron¬ 
tation between man and god—the basic problem of Mesopotamian, 
or any other, religion. 

63 Op. cit., pp. 198 ff. 
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ESSAY ON OVERLAND TRADE IN THE FIRST MILLENNIUM B.C. 

A. Leo Oppenheim 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

I. Introduction 

Assyriologists know from experience that a publication or a study of a new type of cuneiform text is 
often followed by the “discovery” of similar tablets in museums or private collections. Such tablets 
escaped previous attention due to lack of interest, to failure to realize their specific importance, or, simply, 
to the superabundance of unpublished material stored in these institutions. This paper is intended to 
draw attention to a very rarely attested type of Neo-Babylonian economic document, and to demonstrate 
— it is hoped —- the bearing of these texts on overland trade in the First Millennium B.C. and on the 
history of technology in the ancient Near East. At the same time it is an appeal to those in charge of 
the many thousands of unpublished tablets of the same genre and period to search — or to permit others 
to do so — for similar documents, and thus to help to elucidate a remarkable phase in the development 
of Mesopotamia’s relations with its neighbors to the East and the West. 

The point of departure is two tablets fromUruk, YOS 6 168 1 and TCL 12 84. I became interested in 

1. As if in answer to my wish for more tablets of the nature of the two texts discussed in this paper, Professor A. Sachs 
communicated to me, upon receipt of the manuscript, a tablet he had discovered several years ago in the collection of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary and identified as a duplicate to YOS 6 168. I give here the transliteration of PTS 
2098 communicated to me by Professor Sachs and collated recently by Professor O. Neugebauer with my sincere thanks. 
Obv. 10 GU.UN UD.KA.BAR sd K[UR 
a-na 3 MA.NA GIN [ 

1 GU.UN 21 MA.NA H GIN [tJl i[n- 
37 MA.NA AN.N[A 
5 a-na 55 H GlN 

16 MA.NA 15 GlN SlG.ZA.GIN.KUR.R[A 
a-na 2 MA.NA % GlN K[U.BABBAR 
blank 

PAP sd md UTU. NUMUN. DtJ 
Rev. 4 (GIJ.UN) 55 MA.NA UD.KA.BAR 

a-na 1J£ MA.NA 8 GlN sul-lul-U 1 GIN KtT.BABBAR 
55 MA.NA NA 4 .ZA.GIN 

a-na % MA.NA 6 GlN 2 -ta SU n .ME 
5 2 (GU.UN) 33 MA.NA GADA tu-man 

a-na 1 % MA.NA 2 GlN KtT.BABBAR 

3 (GIJ.UN) 53 MA.NA NA 4 gab-ti sd KUR Mi-sir (above it written small:) gu-ra-bi ina IGI-H 

a-na 1 MA.NA 17 GlN 2 -ta SU n .ME KtT.BABBAR 
32 MA.(NA) GlN U in-za-hu-re-e-tti 
10 a-na % MA.NA %y 2 GlN KtT.BABBAR 

2 (GTJ.UN) 10 MA.NA AN.BAR sd KUR Ia-a-ma-na 

a-na V 2 MA.NA GIN 

4 (GU.UN) 17 MA.NA AN.BAR sd KUR La-ab-na-na 

a-na % MA.NA 2 GIN 2 -ta SU n .ME 
15 3 (PI) 4 (BAN) LAL a-na H (MA.NA) 6 GlN KtT.BABBAR 

20 DUK kan-da-a-nu sd GESTIN.KTJ a-na 1 MA.NA KtT.BABBAR 

3 GtJ.UN SIM.HAB a-na y 2 MA.NA KtT.BABBAR 
40 MA.NA SIM ha-as-hal-tu a-na r 2~> [ 

1 GUR KI ta-tur-ru a-na [ 

20 2 GUR SIM.LI o-[ 

edge PAP sd m SUM.NA-[ 
traces 

written small to the left of r. 13 ff.: 3 MA.NA 10 GIN StG.ZA.GIN.KUR.RA ir-bi sd m SUM.NA-SES 
Variants in numerals: lines r. 6 and r. 13 have % as against % in YOS 6 168:10 and 18; line r. 20 has 2 as against 1 in 
YOS 6 168: 24; 

in spellings, etc.: in PTS 2098 inzahuretu has always the determinative tJ; r. 2 sul-lul-tti as against sal-sti in YOS 
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these documents because they are so similar with respect to the transactions recorded, the objects men¬ 
tioned, and even the persons involved; they are dated 550 B.C. (YOS 6 168) and 551 B.C. (TCL 12 84), 
just one year and two days apart. This curious coincidence prompted the present investigation, which 
encompasses most of the regions of the ancient Near East and beyond, and has yielded a few insights as 
well as a number of problems hardly suspected until now. 

II. The Texts 

I begin with the translation of the longer text, YOS 6 168, which I give, for the convenience of the 
reader, in the form of a list. 

600 minas of copper from Yamana.at 3 minas 20 shekels of silver, 

81 minas 20 shekels of inzahuretu- dye.at 2 minas 2 shekels, 

37 minas of tin.at 55% shekels of silver, 

16 minas 15 shekels of blue-purple wool.. .at 2 minas 40 shekels, 
all this: (blank) of Samas-zera-ibni son of Nana-iddin. 

295 minas of copper from Yamana.at 1 mina 38% shekels, 

55 minas of lapis lazuli.at 36% shekels, 

153 minas of tumdnu- fibers.at 1 mina 42 shekels, 

233 minas of alum from Egypt.at 1 mina 17% shekels, 

32 minas 20 shekels of inzahuretu- dye.at 48% shekels, 

130 minas of iron from Yamana.at 32% shekels, 

257 minas of iron from Lebanon (. Labnanu ) at 42% shekels, 

132 quarts of assorted honey.at 26 shekels, 

20 jars of white wine.at 1 mina, 

120 minas of huratu- dye.at 30 shekels, 

40 minas of hashaltu- spice(?).at 2 shekels, 

1 term-measure of taturru- spice(?).at 10 shekels, 

1 term-measure of juniper resin.at 3 shekels, 

all this: (blank) of Nadin-ahi. _ 

(Date): Tasritu, 7th day, year 6 of Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 3 minas 10 shekels of the blue-purple 
wool are the “tithe” of Nadin-ahi; 5 minas of the blue-purple wool and 40 minas of the iron are the “tithe” 
of Samas-zera-ibni. 

The second text, TCL 12 84, dated one year and two days before the first, closely follows, in the se¬ 
quence of items and even in their individual quantities, the second part of the above list, i.e. the section 
characterized as the consignment of Nadin-ahi. In fact, TCL 12 84 represents a consignment of the same 
gentleman, only differing from the earlier tablet in that it does not give the silver value of the entries. 
295 minas of copper from Yamana, 

55 minas of lapis lazuli, 

153 minas of tumdnu fibers, 

233 minas of alum from Egypt with their containers, 2 
130 minas of iron from Yamana, 

257 minas of iron from Lebanon (Labnanu), 

37 minas of tin, 

8 boxes 3 of copper (or: with copper reinforcements), whose contents have not been established, 

6 168: 8; r. 15 LAL as against LAL.HI. A in YOS 6 168: 19; r. 18 fya-as-hal-tu as against has-hal-ti in YOS 6 168: 
22 ; r. 19 has KI before ta-tur-ru as against YOS 6 168: 23 which shows an erased sign before ta-tur-ru. 
in wording: the adscript has ir-bi as against esrti in YOS 6 168: 27; edge line 1 has no space between PAP and 
the personal name. 

In spite of these differences there can be hardly any doubt that the undated tablet PTS 2098 is to be considered either 
a draft of the Yale text YOS 6 168, or a memorandum upon which the text of the latter was based. 

2. For gurabu see CAD gurabu A and AHw gurabu II. For TCL 12 84: 13 see below, note 4. 

3. The word tak/q-p/bu recurs in YOS 6 115: 3 as 1 tak-bu sa SIM.LI, i.e. filled with juniper resin, and therefore may 
denote a box-like container. Reading uncertain. 
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11 minas 20 shekels of blue-purple wool together with two dyed fabrics, 4 
3 jars with tjuratu- dye, 

126 minas of [....], 5 
2 samall'd -jars with inzahureiu- dye. 

The two linen fabrics dyed blue-purple are the “income” of Nadin-ahi. 

All this is the consignment of Nadin-ahi, son of Innin-aha-usur. 

(Date): Tasritu, 5th day, year 5 of Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 

In order to illustrate the nature and importance of these two documents, I offer the following statistics 
arranged according to the types of merchandise involved: 


Merchandise 

Amounts 



in YOS 6 168 

in TCL 12 84 

1 . Metals (for discussion see below, p. 240 ff.): 



Copper 

600 minas 



and 295 minas 

295 minas 

Iron ( Yamana ) 

130 minas 

130 minas 

Iron ( Labnanu ) 

257 minas 

257 minas 

Tin 

37 minas 

37 minas 

2. Chemicals (for discussion see below, p. 242 ff.): 



inzahureiu- dye 

81 minas 20 shekels 

2 samallti, jars 


and 32 minas 20 shekels 


huratu- dye 

— 

3 jars 

alum (Egypt) 

233 minas 

233 minas 

3. Foodstuffs (for discussion see below, p. 243 ff.): 



Wine (white) 

20 jars 

— 

Honey (assorted) 

132 quarts 

— 

hashaltu 

40 minas 

— 

taturru 

1 kurru 

— 

4. Fibers (for discussion see below, p. 244 ff.): 



Blue-purple wool 

16 minas 15 shekels 

11 minas 20 shekels 6 

tumdnu fiber 

153 minas 

153 minas 

5. Miscellaneous: 



Lapis lazuli 

55 minas 

55 minas 

Juniper resin 

1 kurru 

— 

Packages 

— 

8 takpu 


III. Discussion 

I plan to investigate first the economic background for the business activities reflected in these two 
texts, then the provenience and nature of the merchandise dealt with, and, lastly, the people and the 
political situation behind the overland trade. These aims are quite likely too ambitious for the restricted 
evidence at my disposal, and pursuit of the investigation is bound to lead to conclusions that will un¬ 
doubtedly be changed by the discovery of more documents of the same nature. Still, as long as we have 
no such additional material, we are — I like to think -— duty-bound to follow up every clue the two texts 
might offer. 

The parallelism between the two consignments of Nadin-ahi (YOS 6 168: 7 ff. and TCL 12 84), which 

4 . The word GADA nasraptu , recurring as nasrapatu sa SIG.SAG in BIN 1 9: 21, see also (in a damaged passage) 
CT 22 208: 11 (both NB let.), appears in a cultic context (• na-as-rap-H guhassa) in LKA 69: 13 = 70 i 10. It is to be 
differentiated from the “crucible” on the exta and the designation of a cut of meat (see von Soden, Or. NS 24 p. 143 n. 
1 ). The damaged line 13 of TCL 12 84 can now be restored to gu-ra-b[u ina IGI-stf] according to PTS 2098. See note 1 
PTS 2098 r. 7. 

5 . The Louvre tablet TCL 12 84 has a strange entry in line 14: 3 DUK kan-da-a-nu sd SIM.HAB 2 
(GtJ.UN) 6 M[A].NA [• • •] of which only the first part (three kandu vessels with huratu- dye) recurs in the Yale and 
Princeton texts. The second part either refers to an item of merchandise lost in the break or indicates the weight of 
the three containers. 

6 . The difference in quantities can perhaps be explained by the assumption that the “share” of the merchant was not 
included in the sum of 11 minas 20 shekels, while in YOS 6 168 the amount of 3 minas and 10 shekels had to be deducted 
from the 16 minas 15 shekels listed. 
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the chart above illustrates, cannot be considered accidental; on the contrary, the two texts must be in¬ 
terpreted as reflecting a typical situation. The parallelism strongly suggests that the merchant Nadin- 
ahi was dealing with merchandise coming ultimately from the West — this is indicated by the geographi¬ 
cal names Yamana, Egypt and Lebanon — on a recurrent, in fact on an annual basis, as the dates of 
the consignments suggest. Although both texts originate in the same city, there is no reason to assume 
that Uruk alone was in trade contact with the West to obtain essential metals, dyes, etc., and one may 
well conclude that similar consignments used to come to other cities of the Chaldean empire. Both texts 
should therefore be typical for the Mesopotamian trade that was concerned with the distribution of 
large-scale imports furnished by overland trade. 

The obvious route for the transportation of large quantities (especially metals) or fragile goods (wine 
jars) is the Euphrates, on which boats have carried such merchandise downstream since time immemorial 
(but see note 92). The natural terminal for the river route is the capital, Babylon, from where the goods 
could be channeled to the provincial cities, such as Uruk, by some system of distribution. Whether it 
was due to the conditions of the overland route or the necessity of utilizing the seasonal flooding of the 
Euphrates for quicker and safer transportation, or on account of a customary trade pattern, an annual 
cycle for the deliveries seems to have developed. There remains the problem of the embarkation point 
on the Euphrates for the goods brought by caravan from the West. In the second millennium Emar 7 
had this role, but the embarkation point during our period cannot easily be determined. If I propose 
Carchemish it is mainly on account of its commercial importance in the Neo-Assyrian period when the 
“mina of Carchemish” was a standard accepted in the capital of the Assyrian empire. 8 

One might draw another conclusion from the two documents. In both, the compensation due to the 
merchants is mentioned at the end of each consignment. In TCL 12 84 we read “The two linen fabrics 
(dyed blue-purple) are the “income” ( irbu ) of PN,” while in YOS 6 168 the compensation is not called 
an “income,” but a “ten-percent share” (lit. “tithe,” i.e. esru) : “3 minas 10 shekels of blue-purple wool 
are the ‘tithe’ of Nadin-ahi,” and “5 minas of blue-purple wool (and) 40 minas of iron are the ‘tithe’ of 
Samas-zera-ibni.’’ In spite of the designation “tithe,” the value of the compensation is much less than a 
ten-percent share. 

This, however, is a small profit, with which traders could not possibly have been contented in view 
of the expenses and the risks of overland trade — especially trade with routes reaching from Egypt, the 
Mediterranean coast, and Asia Minor into Southern Babylon. We seem to have to deal with two kinds 
of trade in the situation we are studying: overland trade in which goods were moved by caravans and 
boats across long distances (by persons called in Greek naulderoi ), and the distribution of the imported 
merchandise throughout Babylonia by other merchants (in Greek: emporoi) . Our two texts would then 
bear only on the second phase — in fact, only on a single instance of it, which we take to reflect the ac¬ 
tivities of a number of local distributors. These then received the goods from some central agency and 
sold them, most likely on a commission basis, with an additional bonus of less than ten percent of the 
total value of the consignment, payable in imports. Since the individual consignments entrusted to the 
agents are remarkably alike in content and value, it is reasonable to assume that our Nadin-ahi, Samas- 
zera-ibni, and others still unknown, formed partnerships, the preferred method of financing large-scale 
commercial activities in Mesopotamia. The goods brought into Babylonia by boat were bought with 
the silver contributions of the individual shareholders, and each participant received a standard assort¬ 
ment of metals, dyes, etc. as his share. Such a “share” is called merestu in TCL 12 84, while in YOS 
6 168 the space where one expects this word is left empty in each of the two consignments. The meaning 
of merestu is difficult to establish on other than etymological grounds (literally, “what is demanded, 
needed”); still, certain passages in contemporary documents 9 suggest that it refers to the silver (or the 
merchandise worth that amount) invested in a business venture. 10 

7. For the importance of the city, «+ W. W. Hallo, “The Road to Emar,” JCS 18 (1964), pp. 57-88. Note also the im¬ 
portance of Emar as a port of transshipment for barley, illustrated by the Mari letter ARMT 13 35 (see note 31). 

8. Cf. e.g. ADD 230: 7 f., and passim. 

9. In Nuzi texts, we read about wool (HSS 13 288: 9) or oil (HSS 15 257:15) given out ana meresti PN, i.e. to be avail¬ 
able for a person’s use at his discretion. 

10. Cf. GCCI 2 84: 1 (from Uruk): 7 GIN KtJ.BABBAR mi-ri[s-lu] sa PN • • • ina muhhi PN 2 ana fyarrani , also GCCI 
1 409 : 2. See also note 12. 
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Quite interesting in this connection is the Uruk tablet YOS 7 63, which seems to deal with still another 
aspect of the Neo-Babylonian import trade. Two persons receive 15 minas of silver from the exchequer 
of the goddesses Innin and Nana for what is called (lines 2-3) ana mi-ris-tu sa Eber-nari , u “for merchan¬ 
dise (to be obtained) in Eber-nari/’ i.e. in Syria, beyond the Euphrates. The obligation of the debtor 
is formulated as follows: libbu meresti sa ina Eber-nari imahharunimma ana Babili usaksadunu GESTIN 
KU LAL KU UD. KA. BAR AN. BAR AN. NA SlG. ZA. GlN. KUR. RA u hisi[hti] sa Eanna ina Eanna 
inamdinu, “in proportion to the consignment which they will receive in Upper Syria and will transport 
to Babylon, they will deliver to the temple Eanna (15 minas of silver’s worth of) white wine, white honey, 
copper, iron, tin, blue-purple wool and other necessities for Eanna” (lines 5-9). 12 

We are here in the unusual position of having one type of business transaction illuminated from two 
sides: from the side of the temple, which provided the merchant with the capital he was to use to acquire 
certain types of merchandise in the West for delivery to the sanctuary (YOS 7 63), and from the side of 
the merchant (TCL 12 84 and YOS 6 168) through the list of the goods actually obtained. The text 
YOS 7 63 offers us another problem, inasmuch as the merchant had to travel to some trans-Euphratian 
emporium to acquire there from overland traders metals, purple-dyed wool, etc. brought by caravan 
from the West, and then to arrange for transportation to Babylon (not to Uruk). It remains uncertain 
whether the procurement of essential raw materials in this more direct way was restricted to the temple, 
while the transactions recorded in our two texts (TCL 12 84 and YOS 6 168) were due primarily to the 
merchants’ initiative. Only additional material can elucidate this problem. 

I would like to add parenthetically that partnership among merchants for investment purposes is not 
the only possible explanation for the existence of “shares.” It is quite possible — as suggested by similar 
Greek practices 13 — that the native merchants, in their desire to keep the price of imports down, avoided 
bidding against each other when the caravan arrived, formed a “company” which bought up all the 
merchandise, and then distributed it among its “shareholders.” 

Let me adduce another point in favor of the purely commercial and non-etatistic pattern proposed here 
for the overland trade of the first millennium B.C. In the second consignment of Nadin-ahi, recorded 
on TCL 12 84, appear as an atypical entry eight boxes (see note 2) “whose content has not been estab¬ 
lished.” The boxes described as sa siparri are hardly made of, but rather reinforced with, copper; hence 
they are a sort of “strongbox” transported under lock and seal so as to protect their contents and keep 
them safe and secret. Such objects were certainly not the private property of the merchant Nadin-ahi, 
nor were they for sale. Apparently somebody was making use of a transportation and distribution system 
to send especially valuable objects overland to a specific destination. It seems likely that the carriers 
who brought merchandise into Babylonia from some point in Syria or even from the Mediterranean coast 
were considered trustworthy enough to be charged with the transportation of individually packaged 
items of undivulged content for delivery to their destination. In other words we have here the phenome¬ 
non, by no means unique, of a private merchant venture so well established and accredited as to be (under 
certain circumstances) used for what we would today call the transportation of overland mail. More¬ 
over, we seem to be dealing with an institution of long standing in Mesopotamian contacts with the 
outside world — an institution which had some official status or was, at least, connected with high court 
officials, because such international contacts were not likely to exist on a purely private level. See below, 
p. 253, for a suggestion. 

At this point, I turn to the investigation of the merchandise itself in order to establish, on the basis 
of the scant indications in our two documents, the geographical extent of the trade relations as well as 
their technological implications. 

1. Metals 

Metals (to be exact, copper, iron, and tin) form the largest items of the three consignments, and the 

11. For this expression see Weidner AfO 8 (1932-33), p. 33 n. 1, and CAD eber ndri mng. 2. 

12. For another passage see GCCI 2 111: 5, speaking of one mina of silver’s worth of the spice kasti which two per¬ 
sons have to deliver to Eanna (from whose exchequer they had received the money needed to buy it), “according to the 
legal document (stipulating) the consignment” (ki pi u’ilti merestu). 

13. Cf. F. M. Heichelheim, An Ancient Economic History (Engl, edition, Leiden 1964) Vol. 2, p. 69. 
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importance of these same metals in our trade is also borne out by the tablet YOS 7 63 discussed above. 
Samas-zera-ibni imports 600 pounds of copper and 37 pounds of tin, while Nadin-ahi has two con¬ 
signments, each of 682 pounds, consisting of 295 pounds of copper and 387 pounds of iron. The identifi¬ 
cation of the metals poses no problem once one realizes that siparru (wr. UD.KA .BAR) stands for copper 
and not for bronze. The latter as a raw material is never the object of commercial transactions in the 
ancient Near East, because it was typically prepared on the spot from copper and tin by the manufac¬ 
turer of bronze objects. The very mention of tin beside “bronze” in our consignments (and in YOS 7 
63) bears out this interpretation. It is further corroborated by the fact that the siparru comes either 
from Cyprus (the “Copper Island” known as Alasia in the Mari and Amarna periods 14 ), a well-known 
supplier of copper, or from any other locality in western Asia Minor colonized by Greeks (the Yam(a)na(j ), 
as they are called in cuneiform texts since Sargon II) . 14a 

The iron comes from two sources which are differentiated most probably on the basis of the quality of the 
metal. The “Greek” iron was certainly brought from some region on the islands or the western coast 
of Asia Minor, while that said to come from Lebanon should perhaps be considered native Syrian iron (for 
another source of iron in our period, Cilicia, see below). However, these geographical terms may refer 
either to specific qualities of the metal or to the actual provenience of the ore. We have to keep in mind 
that from the beginning of the first millennium B.C. the West w^as the main source for the iron used by 
the Assyrian war machine. Iron belongs to the typical and most sought-for booty taken by Assyrian 
kings from the regions of Upper Syria, especially from Damascus, evidently a center of the iron trade in 
the period. That city once yielded the enormous amount of 30,000 pounds of iron to Adad-nlrari III 
(810-783 B.C.). 15 This state of affairs has been documented by the Russian Assyriologist N. B. Iankov- 
skaia with extensive statistics conveniently summarized by M. N. van Loon in his Urartian Art, Its 
Distinctive Traits in the Light of New Excavations (Istanbul, 1966), p. 81 and n. 11. Our two documents 
from the sixth century show that the Syrian export trade in iron was still going strong; most likely it was 
in evidence from the beginning of the industrial use of iron, and was conducted by the two age-old methods 
of moving luxury goods or essential commodities across boundaries: booty and trade (see below, p. 246). 

The import of western iron into Babylonia is also attested in other documents of the Chaldean period. 
In 1950, in a footnote in Pritchard (ed.) ANET, p. 305 (note 2), I drew attention to a country named 
0um6 which had been unrecognized (see Weidner, Melanges . . . Dussaud 2, 935) and showed it as a 
source for iron. The identification of JIume as a variant writing for Qu^e, the Assyrian and Hebrew 
name for Cilicia, 16 was then ingeniously proposed by W. F. Albright in his article “Cilicia and Babylonia 
Under the Chaldaean Kings,” BASOR 120 (1950), pp. 22-25. The passages to which I drew attention 
come from an unusual two-column administrative tablet from Sippar (Nbn. 571) and from two Uruk 
documents. On the reverse of Nbn. 571 are listed large amounts of iron, from 1800 minas down (line 31 a) 

*— with the names of the officials in charge and the dates of the transactions (all from the first eleven 
years of Nabonidus, i.e. from 555 to 545 B.C.) — among which is also “iron from the country JIume” 
in lines 35b (15 minas), 37a (18 minas and 54 shekels), 40a (14 minas 50 shekels) and 45a (amount bro¬ 
ken). In all instances, this iron is said to be brought “from the warehouse” (TA fi. SU 2 ). This in itself, 
and the small quantities listed, might indicate that this iron was of higher value. The Uruk texts are 
uninteresting; YOS 6 210: 14 is a damaged administrative tablet, and GCCI 2 53 records that gume 
iron was given to the smith to make kammui !) tools. 

Still another country is mentioned as a source of iron in an Uruk document. In GCCI 1 9: 2, an “iron- 
smith” (nappah parzilli) is given 25 minas of iron of KUR Si-im-mir. The same geographical name re¬ 
curs repeatedly as the source of imported wine, as in the Grotefend cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar II where 

14. For Mari see G. Dossin in Syria 20 (1939), 111; for the Amarna Letters, EA 34-36, 40; and for the Boghazkeui 
material, H. G. Giiterbock, “The Hittite Conquest of Cyprus Reconsidered,” JNES 26 (1967), pp. 73-81. 

14a. For the problems connected with the designation of the Greek in general or the Eastern Greek as Yamana, 
I can refer here only to E. F. Weidner in Melanges Dussaud 932ff., and, for the background, to J. Boardman The 
Greeks Overseas (Pelican Book A 581A, 1964) index s. v. 

15. See Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, Vol. 1 §740. 

16. This region was already producing iron in the second millennium; cf. A Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem of 
Hittite Geography (New Haven, 1940), especially p. 27 ff. 
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we have to read in i 23 (VAB 4 p. 90) KUR Si-im~mi-ir(l ) and, with the same correction, in the Wadi 
Brissa inscription VAB 4 154 A iv 51; see also Nbn. 1005: 6 f. mentioning 3 kandu- jars with wine from 
KUR Si-mi-ri. Since most of the wine-producing countries (see below, p. 244, for a list) can be located 
in the Euphrates valley and the piedmont hills of the Zagros range, the historical geographers now have 
two clues — apart from the name — for any proposed identification of Simir: iron and wine. 

With tin, we are in our usual quandary. During most of the second millennium this material, so es¬ 
sential for the making of bronze, seems to have come into Mesopotamia from Iranian mines through the 
Diyala river valley and other mountain passes. As far as I know, the few first-millennium documents 
studied here represent the only evidence for tin trade in the first millennium. It is certainly not an ac¬ 
cident that the booty taken from JJanigalbat (in Upper Mesopotamia), Suhi (on the Euphrates), JJattina 
(upper Syria) and Amida (today’s Diarbekr) by Tukulti-Ninurta II (890-884 B.C.), and subsequently 
Assurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.) and Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.C.) traces, so to speak, the “tin route” 
of the first millennium along the Euphrates kingdoms upstream into the mountains of Armenia, though 
this does not necessarily elucidate the ultimate provenience of the metal. 17 

2. Chemicals 

The most important entries in this group are the dyes, in spite of the fact that alum forms the largest 
item. The terms for the dyes are most likely not Akkadian: inzahuretu 18 and huratu (or read possibly 
pagratu). 19 Both begin to make their appearance in Middle Assyrian and in texts from Nuzi, and could 
therefore belong to a dyeing technology alien to the practices of the Mesopotamian textile industry. 
In the texts of the Chaldean period, these words are often used to qualify certain hues of purple. We 
know of tabarru purple 20 which is characterized as sa hurati 21 and GAN.ME.DA purple 22 as sa inzahureti 
and also as sa hurati 21 This nomenclature indicates quite probably specific shades of purple 24 which 
were achieved through the application of the specific dyestuffs mentioned; hence the terms probably 
describe such shades of purple color as are normally obtained by means of the dyes called huratu and 
inzahuretu. Since reddish and bluish tints were always in special demand by lovers of purple-dyed wool, 
I propose that these designations refer to such vegetable dyes as were available in Mesopotamia and 
capable of producing such colors. While many native plants 25 can be used to produce yellow, brown and 
especially red shades, woad (Isatis tinctoria) does not seem to be among them. Since the fermented leaves 
of that plant yield a strong indigo-blue dye, the foreign term inzahuretu might refer to woad which had 
to be imported. The plant and its utilization would then belong to the technological achievements char- 

17. For a tin mine east of Urartu, see R. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity (Leiden, 1950), p. 238 and note 29. 

18. The foreign origin of the word is evident in the numerous spelling variants such as inzuratu , inzuhiretu , inzuretu , 
inzahretu, inzahuratu, insahuretu; note also the group of words of kindred phonetic structure: henzuru , hinzuru, inzuru, 
hinziribu, hinzirubu , hizzaribu, inzarti, inzuruhu, all denoting plant products, dyes and color shades. 

19. This plant alone is listed in Hh. Ill 495 (as gis.lagab) after a section dealing with roots. With the determinative 
u and the reading Mb (i.e. LAGABxU) a vegetal dye used for tanning is quite frequent in Ur III texts, cf. UET 3 
Index p. 177b sub li.pu. Note in this context the late commentary passage SIM.HAB = in-za-ru-ti listed CAD sub 
inzarH in lex. section. 

20. For the Hurrian origin of this term for a dark shade of purple in Nuzi and later, cf. Goetze, JCS 10 (1956) 35; 
see also Dietrich and Loretz, WO 3 (1966), 230. 

21. Cf. UCP 9 p. 85 No. 12: 5. 

22. Cf. GCCI 2 105: 3f., 121: 2 and 7, YOS 7 183: 4, 24, 27 and 32, Oberhuber, Keilschriftdenkmaler . . . zu Florenz, 
No. 165: V. 

23. ti-mu sd SlG.GAN.ME.DA sd GIS.LAGAB in GCCI 2 108:4, 365: 9 f., YOS 7 183:10 and 30. 

24. It is outside the scope of this essay to deal with the complex nomenclature of purple, even within the administra¬ 
tive documents of the sanctuaries in the Neo-Babylonian period. For an investigation dealing with second millennium 
texts from the West, the reader is referred to M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Die Bezeichnung fur Purpurrot in den akk. 
Texten von Ugarit,” WO 3 (1966), pp. 228-232, as part of a paper titled “Die Vertrage zwischen Suppiluliuma und 
Niqmandu,” ibid. pp. 206 ff. 

25. Of course, many of the plants mentioned in medical texts, in administrative documents and, above all, in the 
scholarly word lists (whether compiled for philological or medical purposes), are bound to be plants used for dyeing 
textiles, leather, wood, etc. Here we would need the help of the paleobotanist to learn what seeds of dye-yielding 
plants are found in Mesopotamian soil. 
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acteristic of the Hurrian civilization. The case for the use of huratu (which, according to our two texts, 
was likewise imported) for tanning and dyeing as early as the Ur III and Old Babylonian periods (see 
above, note 19) is more complicated. 

The suggestion offered here concerning woad can be supported by the fact that in our texts inzahuretu 
is both weighed — hence a dry matter, and handled in containers — hence a liquid, thus probably a dye 
made of woad. The use of alum points in the same direction, since it is indispensable as a mordant for 
dyeing wool with the mentioned plant. 

Alum comes, of course, from Egypt, as does the natron with which it is listed in large quantities in the 
letter ABL 347 discussed below (pp. 246 and 248) in some detail. 26 The fact that the rituals KAR 60 (= 
RAcc. p. 20 ff.) r. 7 and RAcc. 14 ii 24 refer to alum from Syria (sa mat Hatti) shows only that, long before 
our period, Syria was already acting as middleman in Mesopotamian-Egyptian trade contacts. Egyptian 
alum is also listed in the Uruk text GCCI 1 327: 2 f. 27 beside huratu , likewise in CT 22 98: 21, Cyr. 190: 
7 f.; in Camb. 155: 1 ff. we find both chemicals, along with oil, issued for tanning. 

Although listed on p. 238 under “Miscellaneous,” the first item (YOS 6 178: 9) should be discussed 
among the “Chemicals.” It mentions 55 minas of NA 4 .ZA.GlN, not to be translated by “lapis lazuli” 
for two reasons: first on account of its low price (36% shekels of silver), and secondly because, throughout 
the entire history of Mesopotamia, lapis lazuli was consistently brought from the Northeast, 28 passing 
from hand to hand through Iran and the Zagros mountains into Mesopotamia. We therefore have to 
assume that NA 4 .ZA.GlN denotes here either a blue glass produced cheaply somewhere in Syria, or a 
blue copper compound imported for use in making blue paint (possibly for mural decoration), or even that 
frit-like material, called in classical texts “Egyptian Blue,” which is well attested in a number of beautiful 
objects appearing all over the ancient Near East in the first millennium. 29 

3. Foodstuffs 

When concerned with foodstuffs, overland imports must consist either of essential staples handled on a 
large scale, or of luxuries. The former case is rarely attested for Mesopotamia except for the Isbi-Irra — 
Ibbi-Sin episode 30 and the unique Mari letter, M. Birot ARMT 13 35 31 , which illustrates the practice of 
supporting the population of the kingdom of Mari by means of large-scale barley imports down the Eu¬ 
phrates river. Our texts deal partly with foodstuffs that seem to be luxuries — such as wine — and 
partly with honey, spices(?) and cheap condiments belonging to the amenities of civilized living. We are 
at a loss to identify the nature of the condiments called hashaltu and taturru , imported in quantity by 
the merchant Nadin-ahi. The former, which is weighed, is elsewhere attested only as a word for foliage 32 
and might possibly denote cheap aromatic leaves (used perhaps to sweeten water or the like). The same 
seems to be true for taturru 33 which is listed in a measure of capacity and attested only here. In the 
same category, i.e. the one which comprises unessential but apparently indispensable commodities that 
lift life, however little, above the subsistence level, fall the 180 quarts of juniper resin (SIM. LI = burasu , 
see CAD s.v.) belonging to the same shipment. This resin was used in Mesopotamia for many purposes, 
such as fumigation, the perfuming of salves, washing of laundry, etc., and appears there in many forms 

26. The ritual KAR 198 (= Kocher BAM 222) mentions likewise in line 9 two shekels each of nit-ru (instead of nitiru) 
beside NA 4 gabe, i.e. natron and alum. 

27. Alum explicitly qualified as Egyptian occurs, furthermore, in the Neo-Babylonian texts YOS 3 20: 19 (Uruk), 
Nbn. 751: 7 f., and the perhaps incomplete list GCCI 2 358 (Uruk) where we find it beside inzahureti, various spices, 
bitumen, and AN.BAR sd KUR [sic] (line 8). The Uruk tablet YOS 3 14 contains a curious reference to alum from a 
country (KUR) called Kasappu, which should be connected with the town (URU) appearing in the Neo-Assyrian 
letter ABL 852: 3 and 5 as Ka-sap-pi. 

28. In the introductory chapter of my book Glass and Glassmaking in Ancient Mesopotamia (in press) I have dealt 
at length with the role of this stone in Mesopotamian literature, its provenience and its imitations in opaque glass. 

29. For examples, see F. R. Matson, “Egyptian Blue,” in E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis II (Chicago, 1957), pp. 133-135; 
also M. N. van Loon, “A Lion Bowl from Hasanlu,” in Expedition 4 (1962), pp. 14-19. 

30. See S. N. Kramer, The Sumerians (Chicago, 1963), p. 70 f. 

31. See also my Letters from Mesopotamia, no. 37. 

32. See CAD sub hashallatu and AHw. sub has/sfyaltu. 

33. I think that we have to keep taturru separate from the plant name SUM.SIR.DILLI = taMurru, Hh. VI 135. 
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(weighed and measured in units of capacity). The prices given elsewhere 34 are quite high when compared 
with the silver value indicated in our text. Since none of these commodities is included in the other con¬ 
signments (but see note 4), one could suggest that their importation was normally in the hands of special¬ 
ized merchants whose clientele was different from the one that bought copper and tin to make bronze 
objects, iron for agricultural and industrial necessities — and purple-dyed wool to decorate expensive 
pieces of apparel, mainly for the wardrobe of the gods. In other words, the mentioned commodities 
might have been destined for a type of trade in which they would be sold by peddlers 35 at high prices 
to individuals, small households, etc. As to the problem of the provenience of this kind of merchandise, 
we can only suggest that it was gathered by natives along the Euphrates river and the hills to the north¬ 
west of Mesopotamia, and brought to the point of transshipment where the goods coming by caravans 
across the desert were loaded on boats. We thus might have in the consignment of Nadin-ahi two types 
of merchandise: one that originated in the West, and another coming from Upper Mesopotamia and adja¬ 
cent regions. 

Honey and wine also belong to the latter category. Apiculture was always rather underdeveloped in 
Mesopotamia, and honey was imported 36 from the mountains which produced the “white” honey much in 
demand 37 in the plain. As to wine, it is well known that though grapes were grown here and there in 
the South — mainly, it seems, as a sweet fruit easily preserved in dried form — good wine had to be im¬ 
ported from the hills of Upper Mesopotamia since the time of the Ur III period. 38 The evidence is too 
abundant even to be surveyed in this context. I shall restrict myself to pointing out the countries and 
regions from which, in the Neo-Babylonian period, wine was imported, though it is not always possible 
to locate them: Suhi on the middle Euphrates, VAB 4 90 i 24,154 i 23, and YOS 3 138: 7 f.; Izallu (Azallu) 
to the northwest of Assyria, VAB 4 90 i 22, 154 iv 50, and GCCI 1 225: 2, TCL 9 105: 11 and also RAcc. 
p. 75: ll 39 ; Arnabanu, VAB 4 90 i 24, 154 iv 42, and GCCI 1 225: 4; mat or al Bltati, VAB 4 90 i 25, 
154 iv 54, and GCCI 1 225: 3; for the country Sim(m)ir(i) see above, p. 241, and see for the countries which 
appear only in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar II VAB 4 index sub JJilbunu, Tu D immu, Blt-Kubatim 
and “Opis.” 

4. Fibers 

The two most interesting items in our texts are the approximately 14 minas of blue-purple 41 wool and 
the 153 minas of a fiber called GADA tumanu , i.e. linen tumanu. 

The importation of both wool and linen from the West into Mesopotamia represents a new facet in the 
history of the trade of our region, and therefore deserves some attention. 

Mesopotamia knew from its prehistoric period two principal types of fibers for textiles: animal fibers, 
yielded by sheep and goats, and plant fibers, provided mainly by flax. The wool of the typically white 
sheep 42 was always foremost in importance for everyday as well as luxury uses, while the black hair of 

34. See B. Meissner, Warenpreise in Babylonien (Abhandl. Pr. Ak. d. Wiss., 1936), p. 12 and note. For the Ur III 
period, J. B. Curtis and W. W. Hallo, “Money and Merchants in Ur III,” HUCA 30 (1959), p. 120. 

35. Such persons are called sa tdbtisu “He-with-the-salt,” sa na&su “He-with-the-nastf-beer,” sa gassdtesu “He- 
with-the-kindling-wood,” etc. The comparison with Hebr. rokhel and Greek kapelos should only be mentioned in 
passing; it raises too many problems to be discussed here. 

36. For the Ur III period see Curtis and Hallo, op. cit., p. 128. For an identification proposal for this country see 
A. Millard, “Ezekiel XXVII: 19, the Wine Trade of Damascus,” JSS 7 (1962), pp. 201-203. 

37. Cf. the entry LAL.MES KUR-e BABBAR-tf in the “Practical Vocabulary Assur,” AfO 18 (1957-58), p. 329: 
114, and CAD sub dispu, especially usage f. 

38. See again Curtis and Hallo, op. cit., p. 127. 

39. For “stones sa KUR I-zal-li” see ABL 644: 5, also CAD sub kaparu. 

41. The corresponding Akkadian term is uqnatu (see Dietrich and Loretz, op. eiU, p. 231) which appears, so far 
unrecognized, in Neo-Babylonian documents as qunatu (a spelling for *qnatu). Cf. SlG ta-bar-ri SIG qu-na-a-tu 4 BE 
8/1 154: 3, SIG.HI.A ta-bar-ri qu-na-a-tu Nbk. 457: 7, qu-un^ne 1 (?)-e-ti sa sundu (beside gam-mi-da-a-ti sa sundu) 
GCCI 2 361: 4. It seems therefore that Assyriology would not have had to wait for the spelling of the word in Ugaritic 
texts in order to establish the reading uqnd. 

42. In the Neo-Babylonian texts, sheep and goats are referred to respectively as pesti “white” and salmu “black.” 
See CAD salmu adj. mng. la-2'. For exceptional instances of black wool garments, see ibid. mng. lb. 
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the goat was destined for rough covers, supposed to withstand hard use, and for ropes. The bast of the 
flax plant yielded a finer and whiter fiber than wool, but linen in Mesopotamia seems to have been re¬ 
served for small pieces of apparel, typically underwear worn next to the body. As main pieces of apparel, 
linen appears to have characterized the wearer as belonging to special classes of priests 43 or as rich and 
important. The great number of references in cuneiform texts to the raising of sheep and goats, their 
plucking and shearing, the manufacture of the fibers into yarn, the weaving of fabrics, and the eventual 
role of these textiles in daily life, cult, economy and trade, show how prominent a position wool occupied 
in Mesopotamian civilization. There can hardly be any doubt that it represents the dominant fiber, 
comparable only to linen in Egypt. This becomes especially clear in view of the paucity of the documen¬ 
tary evidence concerning the growing of flax and the processing of its fibers. One gains the impression 
either that Linum humile did not thrive too well owing to weather, water, or soil conditions in Mesopo¬ 
tamia (note, however, below, p. 251), or that it was planted for its oleoferous seeds rather than for the 
fineness of its fibers. This consideration is suggested by the observations of the Danish paleobotanist 

H. Helbaek in “The Plant Remains,” his contribution to M. E. L. Mallowan, Nimrud and its Remains 
(London, 1966), Vol. 2 pp. 613-620, especially 616 f., concerning the absence of sesame seeds in Meso¬ 
potamian soil. It is therefore possible that linseed (mentioned as zer kill in medical texts) was called 
samassammu and that this designation was in the first millennium A.D. transferred to Sesame indicum. 

In the first millennium B.C. one can observe a growing interest in foreign linen and linen garments 
exhibited by Babylonians and Assyrians alike, which we will discuss presently. It is illustrated by the 
unfortunately damaged reference to Egyptian linen in the Dog River Stela of Esarhaddon, 44 the casual 
mention of Egyptian linen in a Neo-Babylonian temple account (see below, p. 250), and the role played 
by the fiber called busu (see below, p. 249). 

This digression on Mesopotamian fibers should not leave unmentioned two more fibers of vegetal origin. 
Sennacherib (704-681 B.C.) boasts in ond of his inscriptions (OIP 2 116 viii 64) of the variety of plants 
in his “botanical garden,” and mentions on that occasion “the trees bearing wool” which, as he says, 
“people pluck and weave into clothing.” Though this strange tree, famous for its wool-bearing fruit, was 
grown in the royal garden for the king’s pleasure, the utilization of the fine white fibers seems to have 
been widely known, as the cited wording suggests. Cotton fabrics, however, if made and used in Meso¬ 
potamia, may have been referred to with designations still lost among the many unidentified technical 
terms used in our period to denote fabrics. The other vegetal fiber 45 worthy of mention is produced from 
papyrus-like sedges or similar materials. We know of nidru , “papyrus paper,” imported in rolls ( kirku ) 
from the West for the use of the scribes of Assyria when writing Aramaic (ABL 568 r. 19, and see below, 
p. 249, for this letter), while from a curse in the treaty between Assur-nlrarl V (754-745 B.C.) and MatPilu 
we learn of persons so destitute as to wear garments made of nidru: 46 Similar practices are known from 
Egypt and, more important, from the Babylonian Talmud. 47 

43. See CAD sub gadalalld for the person, gadald and gadamahu for the garment. Note also the Seleucid ritual 
published by A. Falkenstein, UVB 15 (1959), p. 40 ff. No. 2. Besides listing more linen garments than any other text 
of this type, the document makes a statement quite rare in cuneiform texts in line 10': hal'd gullubu lubar kitl halpu 
“the ordained hold -exorcist clad in a linen garment” (1. 10'), while the not-ordained kald is clad in a (woollen) garment 
called sibtu as is said in line 12': kald la gullubu MAS(!) halip. 

44. The passage has TUG sad-din bu-u-si [. . .] sa kima ba ad la ad x [. . .] and clearly contains a description of the 
fineness of busu-lmen illustrated by a comparison, in Borger Esarh. p. 101 §67: 21 f.; cf. for a reading attempt my 
translation in ANET 2 293. For saddinnu see below, p. 249. 

45. A word concerning hemp (Cannabis sativa) is in order here. Though hemp is said to have been known in the 
ancient Near East (see below), and V. Scheil apparently discovered the word for it (Akk. qunnabu, in EA 18 (1921), 
p. 97, also B. Meissner, AfO 8 (1932-1933), p. 225), Professor H. Helbaek, The Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, 
informs me that no hemp seeds were ever found in Mesopotamia, Iran, Anatolia, or Egypt. Cf. now also H. Godwin, 
“The Ancient Cultivation of Hemp,” Antiquity 41 (1967), pp. 42-49, where the reference to Forbes Studies in Tech¬ 
nology Vol. 4, p. 59 and note 500, cannot serve as a proof for the cultivation of hemp in Mesopotamia since the trans¬ 
lation of azallu as hemp is not acceptable (see CAD A/2 s.v.). 

46. The text, AfO 8 (1932-1933), 20 r. iv 15, runs: nidru ana lubustisunu lissakin. 

47. For Egypt, cf. A. Lucas, op. cit., p. 149 f.; for the Talmud, S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaologie (Leipzig, 1910), 

I, 141 f. and note 171 on p. 544. Note, for Mesopotamia, also the word urbannu “papyrus” (Klauber PRT 26: 3, 8 and 
r. 8, see Landsberger OLZ 1914 265) which is to be connected with urbatu denoting papyrus rafts or boats (3 R 7 ii 
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The relatively small quantities of blue-purple wool and of fabric of the same color (see note 3) represent 
so far the only direct evidence we have from the Neo-Babylonian period for the importation of wool 
from the West. From the earlier, Assyrian, archives, however, we get a different impression because 
the “commercial” letter ABL 347 already mentioned (see above, p. 243) lists, among other fibers to which 
I will return presently (see below, p. 248), the large amounts of 4,800 pounds of red-purple wool and 420 
pounds of dark purple wool. 48 This discrepancy, of course, might be due to accidents in the preservation. 49 

Along with the commercial importation of these coveted products of the West occurs what Professor 
Diakonoff calls 50 the “forcible exchange of goods” between Assyria and the West. Both types of trans¬ 
actions — trade and booty — to which I have made reference above (p. 241) are concerned with the same 
commodities. Purple-dyed wool as tribute or booty appears rather rarely in the extant texts. The 
administrative Neo-Assyrian tablet from Guzana, Halaf No. 62, mentions rather small quantities of such 
wool 51 in several hues, and the very damaged NA letter ABL 1283 which deals with Babylonian affairs 
mentions as mandattu , “tribute,” not only argamannu and takiltu wool but also ivory. Wool and ivory 
certainly came from the West; their delivery as tribute paid by Babylonian rulers is amply attested in the 
Assyrian annals of the period. 

It is notable that the Assyrians when demanding tribute or taking booty were clearly more interested 
in obtaining garments than raw materials. In fact, the royal inscriptions never mention purple-dyed 
wool, but solely lubulti birmi u kite, i.e. “garments made of linen with multicolored decoration.” 52 All 
the conquered or threatened kingdoms from Carchemish to the Mediterranean coast had to deliver large 
quantities of such apparel to the Assyrian kings who distributed these obviously very fashionable “West¬ 
ern-style” garments among their officials, as is illustrated by a well-known letter from Sennacherib as 
crown prince to his father, ABL 568. 53 

We owe evidence for an actual and intensive trade in such garments to the prophet Ezekiel who, in his 
prophecy against Tyre (xxvii 24), says, “They were the merchants of all sorts of things, in coats of takiltu 
purple and riqmah- work.” It seems to me that it might have been this type of work, i.e. the work done 
by the Western craftsmen called rdqem, b4t which, in its gay-colored, perhaps folkloristic decorativeness, 
appealed to the staid Mesopotamians accustomed to monochrome wool and linen apparel. This new and 
quite characteristic western textile technique, which seems to have combined linen with multicolored 
embroidered 55 or — perhaps — woven-in decoration, is very much in evidence in the cuneiform texts 

77, Shalmaneser III) as well as a plant (Diri IV 12 wr. TJ^.NIGIN) and a garment, obviously made of vegetal fiber: 
TtJG.fi .NIGlN = lu-bu-us-tti Erimhus VI 44 : 

48. The two entries are written atypically: SlG.SA 5 KUR line rev. 6, and MI KUR r. 7. 

49. Note that the Uruk letter BIN 1 4: 10 mentions argamannu- wool at a price far higher than that in our texts. 
The letter deals evidently not with importation but with the distribution of import goods. It mentions inzahuretu 
dye at a price roughly comparable to that in our texts (one mina at shekels) and adds cedar ( erenu ) which is cheap 
and in a large quantity, hence either resin or wood shavings. 

50. See the forthcoming volume of the Proceedings of the Third International Congress for the History of Economy, 
Munich 1965. 

51. Interestingly, this text yields the designation urtti (probably referring to the “West” — see CAD sub amurrti) 
which appears only here outside of scholarly texts. See Goetze JCS 10 (1956), p. 34 and note 21. 

52. See CAD sub birmu A, especially usage g. The nature of these garments, their specific decorations and features 
(pattern, color, and arrangement on the fabric) remains still very much in the dark. One must wait till an interested 
art historian makes a study of garments represented in the iconography of the period to obtain some clarity. See note 
55. 

53. This letter (previously published as ADD 810) is extensively treated by W. J. Martin, Tribut und Tributleistungen 
bei den Assyrern (= St. Or. 8/1 (1936)), p. 40 ff. For the practice of distributing garments from tribute (or booty) 
among high officials of the realm, see also the Suppiluliuma-Niqmadu treaty MRS 9 p. 40 f. RS 12.227, the similar text 
ibid. 47 f. RS 11.732, and the' MurSili-Niqmepa treaty ibid. 80 f. RS 17.832+ which often mention as a unit a linen 
garment (wr. TIJG.GADA) and the amount of purple wool used to decorate it, usually one hundred shekels. See 
above for further discussion, and below, notes 55 and 56. 

54. His Mesopotamian counterpart could have been the ispar birmi (see CAD s.v.). As a matter of fact the Akk. 
verb baramu corresponds in many of its nuances exactly to Hebrew raqam and its derivatives. 

55. An actual piece of linen, showing a blue thread somehow incorporated (embroidered or woven) into the fabric, 
was found in the Jordan valley; see G^ M. Crowfoot, * Linen Textiles from the Cave of Ain Feshkha in the Jordan 
Valley,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly 83 (1951), pp. 5-31, especially p. 9 ff. It is noteworthy in view of note 60 
below that the basic fabric as well as the indigo-dyed decorative thread is in this case of flax. 
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of our period. 56 It seems to have been applied whenever linen thread and purple wool of various hues 
are given simultaneously to weavers to be made into pieces of apparel typically to be placed on the image 
of the deity at certain cultic occasions. These garments may well have been made of linen and provided 
with appropriate decorations in colored wool threads whose design referred in some way to the specific 
nature of the cultic event celebrated. The importance of that peculiar technique 57 of combining linen 
with colored wool 58 is tellingly borne out in the Old Testament by the exclusive use of such fabrics for 
the tabernacle and the elaborate apparel of the high priest 59 in Jerusalem. 60 

My investigation now turns to the fiber called tumanu , a word always written with the determinative 
GADA. When we search the contemporary texts for evidence of the uses of the considerable amount 
— 153 pounds — of that fiber apparently brought every year into Uruk, we discover the following. Ac¬ 
cording to the tablet Moore Michigan Collection No. 7 (wr. 528 B.C.), a weaver received (nasu) half a 
pound of tumanu and ten shekels of blue-purple wool to manufacture the appropriate piece of apparel 
for the kh^s^-ceremony, the clothing ritual of the first of Tammuz. The text is dated three days earlier, 
from which one may well infer that he had to make only a small piece of apparel (see below, note 62). 
In UCP 9 p. 62 No. 20 (dated 593 B.C.), we have a similar document which is, however, badly preserved. 
Again, a weaver received two entries of tumanu (one of ten shekels, the other is broken) for an item des¬ 
tined for the same ceremony in the month Ululu. The largest document, also from Uruk, is GCCII 388, 
written in 553 B.C. Though it differs somewhat in structure, it likewise records the utilization of tumanu 
fibers in combination with colored wool for holy vestments. The tablet is divided into several sections, 
of which only the first three 61 are of immediate importance. In each of these sections is recorded the 
distribution of tumanu for lubuUu ceremonies 62 which are scheduled once or twice a month, and in each 
section the tumanu is said to go to three agencies of the temple: to the weavers who receive the largest 
amounts (from 2 to minas), to the “workshop” ( bit dullu), and to the storehouse (E.GURU7.MES). 
The last two receive only small amounts, between 14 and 40 shekels each. 

The evidence just presented seems to point to the interpretation of tumanu as a type of linen, used like 
the linen called kitu . What is strange is that linen thread as such is nowhere in cuneiform texts referred 
to with a word obviously derived from a root tw/mu “to spin” (see note 87). 

When we search for other words derived from that root, we find a complex situation. A word timltu 
is attested in Middle Babylonian texts and clearly denotes there a thread made of both wool and goat hair 
(BE 14 51: 6 f. and 150: 1). This is corroborated by the Neo-Babylonian list of materials for ritual pur 

56. For second millennium examples from Ugarit see MRS 7 p. 207 RS 16.187A, if this is not a fragment from a treaty 
as is ibid. RS 16.259. See also the passages from Ugarit cited note 53. 

57. There are in fact two such techniques referred to in the Old Testament, one used by the craftsman called rdqem 
and one by the hosep, the work of the latter apparently held in higher esteem. See the study of Haran cited in note 
59, p. 279. 

58. For the use of linen ( ses ) and purple ( argaman) for a woman’s dress, see the unique passage Prov. xxxi 22, which 
seems to me difficult to relate to the taboo mentioned in note 60. I cannot accept the suggestion of Dietrich and Loretz 
in BiOr 23 (1966) 133 who connect Hebrew ses with Ugaritic ts and explain them both as byssos, not only because there 
is no reason to suggest that there were two words for byssos in Hebrew, but also because in the Ugaritic passage ad¬ 
duced the word ts (note Egyptian ts linen) clearly denotes an essential and not a luxury piece of apparel. 

59. For a relevant investigation, cf. M. Haran, “The Complex of Ritual Acts Performed Inside the Tabernacle,” 
Studies in the Bible (Scripta Hierosolymitana 8 [1961]), pp. 272-303, who shows the “sacred” character of this style of 
textile decoration ( hsp ) which was restricted to the veil, the inner curtains of the tabernacle and the outer garments 
of the high priest. Only his belt was made by the technique called rqm see above, note 57. 

60. The Biblical prohibition against mixing wool and linen threads (a practice denoted by the foreign word sa c atnez ) 
might conceivably go back to a taboo connected with a technology reserved for textiles destined for contact with the 
sacred, and therefore inadmissible for profane use. See above, notes 55 and 59. 

61. The last five lines are difficult: “50 shekels of strong red-purple twine (for tlmu see p. 23) for the goddess Usur- 
amassu and the Urukean (Istar); 1)4 minas (of the same) for the figured linen (curtain?) and the ropes on the doors” 
(see CAD sub asumittu and kabbaru). 

62. The word used is written TUG.NIG.LAM which need not in every context be read lam(a)fpussti,; here it is used 
simply as a logogram for lubustu, exactly as it is to be read lubusu “clothing-allowance” in MDP 24 332: 7-8 (TUG. 
NlG.LAM) as is shown by lu-bu-si-im in the parallel passage MDP 24 333: 15. M. Civil refers me, furthermore, to 
ZA 50 (1952) 66: 43 where he suggests “loincloth” for tug.nfg.l4m(.ban.da), a meaning which is supported by the small 
amounts of wool needed (e.g. AnOr 1 292 : 46, 80, TuM NF 1-2 239: 1 and 4, HSS 4 101: 5). 
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poses BE 8 154: 15, which runs: 1 GIN ti-me-tu 4 sa SlG.JJI. A sa (copy a) par-ra-tm u sa u-ni-qu , “one 
shekel of timitu- thread of lamb wool and of kid hair.” 63 Passages which mention a word tlmu derived 
from the same root do not contradict this interpretation of timitu as a special type of twined yarn. Again, 
they all come from Uruk; the tlmu is rarely made of linen (GADA tlmu YOS 6 113: 1 and 3), mostly of 
white wool (sa pm YOS 7 193: 29, GCCI 2 105: 5, 108: 3, 121: 14), of blue-purple wool (GCCI 2 108: 5) 
or red-purple wool (YOS 7 183: 30, GCCI 2 105: 6, 108: 5, 121: 5). 

My objection against connecting tumanu with tlmu (and the instances for timitu cited in note 63) is 
that only the former is imported, and is never provided with any indication as to color or material. The 
same two characteristics can likewise be observed with respect to the passages which use tlbu, the Assyrian 
dialect form of tlmu . The letter ABL 347, already twice adduced (see above, pp. 243 and 248), mentions 
186 pounds of tlbu GADA (rev. 4) among goods imported from the West, 64 and so does the badly broken 
Neo-Assyrian administrative document from Nineveh, ADD 953, where, in col. v 15, 120 minas of tlbu 
GADA are listed, this time beside GADA qattunu “fine linen.” 

I propose therefore to waive etymological considerations and to rely directly on the textual evidence 


which seems to me to show the following pattern: 


Group A 

Group B 

GADA tumanu 

tlmu of linen or wool (but 
see note 61) 

tibu GADA 

timitu two-ply yarn made 
of wool and hair (but see 
note 63) 

Imported in large quanti¬ 

A special type of yam 

ties from the West. No 

made by twining several 

color or material indica¬ 

threads and used for 

tions. 

special purposes. Known 
in Mesopotamia from 
the second millennium 

on. 


I shall now argue in detail against the apparently obvious interpretation of the materials forming Group 
A (i.e. GADA tumanu and tlbu GADA) as a type of fine linen imported from the West into both Assyria 
and Babylonia. I have four arguments in support of my contention that the determinative GADA, i.e. 
linen, should be disregarded or interpreted in a different way (see below, p. 251). 

1. The finest imported linen is called busu , byssus, in Mesopotamia and even in Syria. 

In the second half of the 9th century B.C. we find the first references to fabrics called busu ; they come 
from the land of Suhi (on the Euphrates between the Balih and gabur rivers) and from Sam D al in Upper 

63. A further reference, BE 31 pi. 51 No. 60 ii 6, speaks of a timitu made of red wool (SIG.SA 5 ) on which stone beads 
are to be strung to protect its wearer against certain diseases. 

64. The letter is quite difficult and obviously written under strain. Here is a translation: “A servant who was 
badly treated (still) turns to his august master! I am the one who was badly treated. The king my lord has appointed 
(me before), would that the king my lord might install me again. When I wanted to settle (? copy: lu-pi-sii ; some 
form of epesu is expected) my accounts (with them), the bureaucrats made me lose favor with the king my lord! So 
now (for the first time) since the king my lord installed me, I am (staying) in my house. I am afraid of the palace 
administration. [I wanted to appear] before the king in order to make promises (but) the king [was not agreeable (?)]. 
Now [I am desperate (?); still] the king my lord should do as he sees fit. 31 talents of tlbu GADA, 81 talents of red- 
purple (?) wool, 8 talents of dark purple (?) (wool), 30 talents of alum, ten talents of natron, all together (a shipment of) 
158 talents (nearly 10,000 pounds) (I have brought but) let the king my lord inquire (about the payment)! They have 
not given me from anybody (’s account) even as much as one mina (of silver)! ” 

The background is clearly commercial. A large delivery of typical “western” import goods had been brought to 
the Assyrian capital by Marduk-§arra-u§ur, but difficulties developed between him and the LtJ A.BA.MES of the 
palace administration. The name is too common in contemporary letters, legal, administrative and historical texts, 
to permit meaningful identification of the writer. Note that ABL 993 deals likewise with matters of trade. 
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Syria. The Assyrian king Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.C.) obtains bu-u-si(l) as tribute from a certain 
Marduk-apla-usur, a ruler of Suhi. It is mentioned immediately before the garments called lubulti birme 
u kit&, discussed above, p. 246. The Phoenician inscription of King Kilamuwa of Y^D Y (SanEal) is more 
significant; he boasts 65 that “He who had not (even) seen linen since his youth, in my days he was covered 
with bs .” The Old Testament refers likewise to bus as a fine quality of linen, while ordinary linen is 
called bad. It knows, moreover, another term for fine linen, se&, which is once described as bought in 
Egypt (Ezekiel xxvii 7). 66 The Mesopotamian references (apart from the passage just mentioned and 
that cited in note 44) are few, 67 most of them coming from the archives of Nineveh (Kuyundjik). While 
in ADD 1077: 6 and 1129: 3, both very damaged, the word occurs in rather uncharacteristic contexts, 68 
the already utilized (see note 53) letter of Sennacherib (ABL 568, written before 705 B.C.) lists busu among 
the tribute from the West. 69 Beside much silver (and a few silver and gold objects), large amounts of 
preserved fish 70 and fine garments are recorded in this document as destined for the queen and officials 
of the palace. Among the garments, TTJG.GADA and TtJG sad-din figure prominently. The former 
was most likely a linen garment of characteristic shape, and as such needed no further description. 71 The 
latter appears to be less valuable and is described in two ways: sad-din busi (see ADD 1129 cited in note 
68) and sad-din KAL, probably “made of bii§u” and “rough(?).” The word saddinnu occurs as early as 
the second millennium in texts originating in Mitanni, 72 and seems to refer to a piece of apparel of specific 
shape and function. 73 

When we turn to the Greek sources for byssos, the problems become rather involved, as illustrated by 
the length of Olek’s article “Byssos” in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Eneyclopadie 5 (1897), Sp. 1108-1114. The 
basic reference from our point of view is the fact that the Rosetta stone 74 translates by “byssos” what 
the Egyptian text calls “the king’s linen.” 75 This Egyptian designation of a fine type of linen is reflected 
in the cuneiform letter written by the king of Cyprus and found in Amarna (EA 34) in which he expressly 

65. See F. Rosenthal in ANET p. 501, also H. Donner and W. Rollig, Kanaanaische und aramaische Inschriften 
(Wiesbaden, 1964), no. 24. 

66. The rarely mentioned textiles mesi — traditionally (but hardly correct) silk — and karpas are not discussed in 
this essay, though the connection of the latter (Esther i 6) with the Greek and Latin word for cotton ( carbasus ) is 
evident. 

67. An atypical reference for busu should be mentioned only in footnote. The inscription BBSt. No. 36, p. 127, 
of Nabopolassar (625-605 B.C.) on a clay box which contained a stone tablet recording an endowment (rather a re¬ 
endowment) made by Nabh-apla-iddin (ca. 885-855 B.C.) contains our word in line 16. The divine garments of the 
(older) stone inscription (v 39-vi 4) are being replaced by Nabopolassar with more up-to-date pieces of apparel, among 
which is a headband (muttatu) made of what is put down as tabarri KU busu timitu. This difficult phrase might mean 
“of light red-purple (dyed wool) twined with busu (linen) threads,” and might thus refer again to the characteristic 
textile technique mentioned above, p. 247. 

68. In ADD 1129: 3 a sadinnu garment is said to be made of bu-su (sic), and in ADD 1077: 6 the text has 1 bu-u-zu 
TTJG SAG. 

69. According to Martin (op. cit., p. 44) the king of Asdod, named Azuri, is mentioned in r. 1. 

70. This might well refer to fish pickled or otherwise prepared as a tasty relish and exported from the shores of the 
Mediterranean as far inland as Assyria. 

71. For the interpretation of TtJG.GADA as corresponding to West Semitic ktn see Dietrich and Loretz, op. cit., 
p. 224 f. See, however, note 82 below. 

72. For the Amarna inventory listing presents of Tusratta, see EA 22 i 44 (2 sa-ti-in-nu birmu) ; for the texts from 
Nuzi note the manufacture of a simittu sa-ti-in-[ni] (beside kuspahhu) in AASOR 16 1: 27 and passim in this text, a 
fyullanni garment made of TtTG za-ti-ni in JEN 588: 36, both of which speak of a material rather than of a finished 
product. In HSS 14 247: 31, however, iltenutu sa-di-in-nu-ti sa ta-w[a-a\r-[we] , we have a purple-colored saddinnu gar¬ 
ment. 

73. H. Zimmern, in Akkadische Fremdworter als Beweis fur babylonischen Kultureinfluss (Leipzig, 1917), p. 36, 
connects this word with the very rare Hebr. sadin which thus might be a loan from Hurrian. See also Stamm Namen- 
gebung, p. 256. 

74. See W. A. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1939), p. 522. I owe this reference to Professor K. Baer of the 
Oriental Institute. 

75. For the problem involved, I refer here to A. H. Gardiner, who discussed the word and its reading, meaning, 
etc., in “Two Hieroglyphic Signs and the Egyptian Words for ‘Alabaster’ and ‘Linen/ etc.,” Bulletin de l’institut 
frangais d’archeologie orientale 30 (Le Caire, 1930), pp. 161-183, especially pp. 171 ff. 
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asks for GADA.LUGAL, “the king’s linen” (line 25). 76 Whether the Greek term byssinos (“byssus- 
made”) always refers to a type of fine linen or, perhaps, also denotes cotton, as late Greek authors seem 
to suggest, is not our concern. The main reason for discussing busu at length here was to show the exist¬ 
ence of a generally accepted Western word denoting fine linen (etymology unknown, but see note 83) 
which had currency in both Assyria and Babylonia. 

2. When linen was actually imported into Mesopotamia it is specifically so described. This is clearly 
brought out by the Neo-Babylonian text CT 2 2 77 which speaks of a garment made of kitu sa URU Misir 
(line 8), “linen from Egypt” that, for its very good quality, is thought to belong to the divine wardrobe. 
From this document we thus learn that the linen for Babylonian images was of as high a quality as that 
coming from Egypt — the piece of linen under discussion was actually acquired from a person called 
“The Egyptian.” 78 

3. A foreign word exists in contemporary Neo-Babylonian texts denoting linen fabrics either actually 
imported or made according to a western technique. This is the expression kitinnu . 79 

The Nabopolassar inscription BBSt. No. 36 p. 127: 4 already cited (see above, note 67) has TUG §ibti 
ki-tin-nu, i.e. a sfto-garment 80 made of kitinnu. The same garment recurs in Oberhuber, Keilschrift- 

76. He also asks for (perfumed) oil and linen (line 47), and horses and linen (line 22) as payment for the copper he 
is supposed to send to Egypt. Linen is also mentioned in letters from Egypt such as RA 31 127: 9 (GADA with the 
West Semitic gloss ma-al-ba-si) and EA 265: 13 (12 sets of TTJG.GADA, which seems to show that the dress called 
TTJG.GADA could not have consisted of a single piece). 

77. Translation of CT 2 2: 

(Names of) the free citizens (of Sippar) in front of whom Bel-iddannu, the repairer of the (temple) fabrics of Ebabbar, 
declared in the month Ajaru of the 19th year of Darius (i.e., 503 B.C.) to Guzanu, the chief priest of Sippar, and the 
(assembled) temple personnel of Samas as follows: “Not a shred (sisti) (is left) of the one threadbare piece of linen 
which was given to me for repair work to be made into strips (to be used) to protect the handles of the (ceremonial) 
bed of the Lady-of-Sippar ( ana musezib qate sa ersi sa DN userratu).” 

Guzanu, the chief priest of Sippar, and the temple personnel had (previously) given the following order to Bel- 
iddannu, the repairer of fabrics: “Search the storerooms of the members of the temple assembly (LU ki-nar-ti) !” Bel- 
iddannu searched the storerooms and confiscated an undergarment made of Egyptian linen from the storeroom of 
Balassu-Gula to show it to Guzanu, the chief priest of Sippar, and to the temple personnel of Samas. Guzanu, the 
chief priest of Sippar, and the personnel of Samas asked Bel-iddannu (on that occasion) as follows: “Is this the (missing) 
undergarment of [. . .] linen belonging to Samas?” 

Bel-iddannu had (previously) obtained a shred of linen (as a sample) from the magazine of the [keepers of the divine 
wardrobe]; they (the keepers) declared (however) as follows: “None of the linen (garments) of Samas is missing from 
the magazine, (besides) this undergarment did not belong to Samas.” 

[They— i.e. the chief priest and the assembly] (now) asked Balassu-Gula as follows: “Is this undergarment your 
property (? copy sd-KAN (?)-mu si), since (when, or: from whom) [have you acquired it]?” Balassu-Gula declared as 
follows: “I received this undergarment from an Egyptian in the presence of Erlba, son of Musebsi-Marduk, Eriba, son 
of Nasir, Suma-[iddin, . . .], Bel-apla-iddin (and) Sirikti, the oblate of Samas, for a payment in flour and dates, this 
(same) undergarment which Bel-iddannu has taken from the reed basket ( sad-da qani) of Balassu-Gula.” (A list of 
12 names follows.) 

Without going into the details and the background of this interesting document, one can state that a piece of linen 
apparel belonging to the wardrobe of the god disappeared from the workshop where it had been sent to be cut into small 
pieces ( surrutu) and utilized thus to the last rag. The official in charge of the repair shop was ordered to search for 
the garment in the storerooms of the temple personnel (kinartu for kinastu) and he discovered a garment made of Egyp¬ 
tian linen in the reed basket of a certain Balassu-Gula. The latter, however, was able to establish by means of wit¬ 
nesses that he had acquired it legally from an Egyptian two years before. An incident is recorded in lines 12 to 13 
in which the investigation of the theft follows another line. It seems that the accused official obtained a statement 
from the priests in charge of the divine wardrobe that no garment of the god’s was missing, and moreover that the 
sample he had of the lost piece of threadbare (qalpu) linen was not of the kind used for garments of Samas. This 
statement was apparently considered reason enough to exculpate him, and so the investigation turned to the owner of 
the garment made of Egyptian linen. This gives the impression that it was unusual for a member of the temple com¬ 
munity to own such a precious imported piece. It seems that an Egyptian living for some reason in Sippar had to 
part with his fine linen dress under duress, because it was bought by the temple official not for money but for foodstuff. 

78. This is not the ancestor of the family (named “The Egyptian”) discussed recently ~+ D. J. Wiseman in “Some 
Egyptians in Babylonia,” Iraq 28 (1966), pp. 154-158, especially p. 157 f. See now also M. Dandamayev, “Egyptians 
in Later Babylonia” in Drevnij Egipet i Drevn’aja Afrika (Moscow, 1967), pp. 15-26. 

79. See AHw. sub kidinndy CAD sub kitinnu. 

80. See CAD sibtu mng. 3; also above, note 43. 
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denkmaler . . . zu Florenz No. 165: 24', MAS.ME sa ki-tin-ni-e, while in Nbn. 929: 2 (TtJG .JJI. A ki-tin- 
ni-e), YOS 3 136: 9 and TCL 9 117: 15 (hu§anne ki-tin-ni-e ) other pieces of apparel are said to be made 
of the same material. Elsewhere, the word denotes not the fabric but the yarn to be woven into a fabric, 
as is shown in Oberhuber, op. cit. No. 165: 21' with 17 MA.NA ki-tin-ni-e TtJG.JJI.A, and especially 
Nbn. 879. The latter records that 13 minas of ki-tin-ni-e [... ] were given out together with one mina of 
tabarru- purple wool, obviously to produce another of these garments made of linen with colored wool 
embroideries or decorations; cf. also Nbn. 460: 1, 4, Camb. 30: 1, 191: 4 and AfO 16 307 No. 2: 2 for the 
issue of such material. There is still another meaning of the word kitinnu. YOS 3 194: 16 and CT 22 
35: 40, two Neo-Babylonian letters, contain the phrase mb qate u ki-tin-ni-e , “the hand-water basin and 
the linen towels (of the goddess Lady-of-Uruk). ,, The word kitinnu would denote therefore, exactly like 
kitu , a yarn and a fabric as well as a finished piece typically made of that fabric (synecdochic 
use). Whether we have in kitinnu an -innu formation of kitu 81 or a loan from Aram, ktn 82 matters little 
for the purpose of the present investigation. 

4. In the second half of the first millennium, Mesopotamia (i.e. Babylonia proper) seems to have greatly 
increased its own linen production, which makes it unlikely that much linen was imported at high prices. 

Production of flax in agricultural holdings is first reported in the tenancy contracts of the Murasu 
archives such as BE 9 65: 20 f., 86a: 24 and PBS 1/2 150: 20, and in the text of unknown provenience 
Moldenke 2 13: 1, 3, where large quantities of flax are delivered by a gardener. This information must 
be combined with the remark in Strabo’s Geography XVI 1,7: “Borsippa . . . manufactures linen in great 
called qdtu) mentioned in the linen weaver’s account Nbn. 164. Note also that the weaver of linen fabrics 
(ispar kiti , see CAD s.v.) appears in cuneiform texts only beginning with the Neo-Babylonian period. 

The four arguments presented here do not constitute direct proof, but they all point towards the same 
state of affairs: there seems to be no economic motivation for importing fine linen into Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia from as far as Syria and Egypt, apart from the very rare fine byssus which for some reason 83 had 
prestige value. I must now attempt to offer an alternative explanation, since I have tried, at length, to 
disprove the interpretation of tlbu and tumanu as linen, their determination by the sign GADA notwith¬ 
standing. 

I shall propose here two candidates; both are fibers expensive enough to warrant a long transport 
overland; both have a natural color and come in a physical form that warrants in some way the desig¬ 
nation “twine” or the like, and neither of them would be incompatible with the use of the determinative 
GADA. 

The first candidate is cotton, 84 i.e. Gossypium herbaceum. Not only does Sennacherib speak (as was 
shown above, p. 245) of the “wool” that grows on trees and is used for making fabrics, but Herodotus 
(iii 107, vii 65) uses this same figure of speech to refer to cotton (Latin Linea arborea). The Greek tells 
us further (iii 47) that cotton was grown in Egypt under Pharaoh Amasis (569-525 B.C.) who sent gar¬ 
ments made partly of this new and costly material to Greece, in roughly the period during which the docu¬ 
ments using the term tumanu were written. Even nearer to Babylon (see also note 66), cotton was grown 
on the island of Tylos, the Mesopotamian Telmun in the Persian Gulf, as we know from Theophrastus, 

81. Such as qutru-qutrinnu, kursu-kursinnu , etc. 

82. The Phoenician evidence occurs in the passage referred to above, note 65. It might be appropriate to protest 
here against the ever-repeated assertion that the West Semitic word for linen ktn is to be connected with the designation 
of a specific garment called kutanu in the OA texts from Asia Minor. There is hardly any trace of the use of linen in 
the Cappadocian texts, and no suggestion that the kutanu is ever made of anything but wool, just like the subatu. Nor 
is there any cogent reason to assume that kutanu is to be read qutanu and should therefore mean “thin garment,” any 
more than there is to derive the meaning of subatu from the verb sabatu. 

83. So far the word biisu is etymologically unconnected, and it remains uncertain whether it is at all of Semitic 
origin, although byssos in Greek (see Heinrich Levy, Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen [Berlin, 1895], 
p. 125 f.) is an Eastern loan. I would like to propose here a possible relationship between busu and the word for “wick,” 
businnu (see CAD s.v. discussion section), without suggesting an etymology, in view of the possibility that wicks are by 
nature made of fluffy plant fibers, so that the fineness and fluffiness of the material would form the link between the 
two words. 

84. The ultimate etymological relation between West Sem. ktn., Akk. kutanu and Arabic qut(u)n, cotton, I leave aside 
as extraneous to the problem at hand. 
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the successor of Aristotle; in his famous “Enquiry into Plants’’ (iv 7; 7,8) he speaks of cotton as well as 
of silk. I think therefore that an argument can be made for interpreting either tlbu or tumanu 
as cotton grown in the fertile soil of Egypt and imported by Phoenician or Syrian middlemen into Meso¬ 
potamia. Its naturally white color, its strong and easily-plied yarn must have made cotton very attrac¬ 
tive to the Mesopotamians. It was apparently cheaper than busu- linen; at any rate it was imported in 
large quantities and as a raw material, as distinct from bu§u, which seems to have come into Mesopotamia 
mainly in fabrics. 

My second candidate is silk — not the silk obtained from the silkworm ( Phalaena bombyx mori) which 
feeds on the leaves of the mulberry tree, imported from China only a few centuries later, but wild silk 
produced by a silkworm native to the Near East. This is the famous “Assyrian silkworm” of which 
Pliny speaks (Natural History XI xxv-xxvi, Loeb edition, H. Rackham) called nowadays Pachypasa 
otus Drury. Living on trees (cypress, oak, pistachio) native to Upper Syria and the adjacent mountain 
regions, it produces cocoons 85 which were collected after the insects had left them, then carded, and spun 
into a nubby thread. The problems connected with this “wild” silk have been thoroughly discussed 
by Gisela M. A. Richter, “Silk in Greece,” AJA 33 (1929), pp. 27-33, especially in relation to the famous 
“Coan Garments” ( vestis Coa, also vestis Bombycina) , and by Florence E. Day, “Aristotle: Ta bombykia” 
in Festschrift Levi della Vida 1 (Rome, 1956) with respect to Aristotle’s knowledge of the Chinese way 
of preserving intact the cocoon of the Eastern silkworm. 

Since these matters are rather outside my field of interest, I will restrict myself here to a remark on 
the Greek word for the cocoon of the silkworm, bombykion , which has been connected (see the cited paper 
of Miss Day, p. 207) with the north Syrian city Bambyke (modern Membidj, about 25 miles due south 
of Carchemish). This city, called Nappigi in an inscription of Shalmaneser III (3 R 8 ii 35), is also men¬ 
tioned as a stop in the unfortunately quite fragmentary Neo-Assyrian itinerary ADD 1096 r. 2, which 
describes station by station (with mileage indications) the road from Nineveh to the West. It thus seems 
that Nappigi (on the road to Aleppo — see below note 92) was of some importance, and might have been 
a commercial center for the collection and processing of the cocoons of the “Assyrian silkworin.” One 
must not forget that this was hardly a new art in the second half of the first millennium B.C., since utiliza¬ 
tion of wild fauna as a rule goes back to remote origins. Anyhow, there can be no doubt that the nubby 
yarn spun out of the torn silk furnished by these pierced cocoons was actually used in the first millennium; 
we do have a Ptolemaic wool tunic found in Egypt 86 with a weft made of Tussah silk, i.e. silk produced 
by native non-domesticated Near Eastern silkworms. As the trees on which the “Assyrian Silkworm” 
lived (see above, p. 252) were hardly native to Egypt, this material must have been brought in from the 
North, probably from Syria. 

One question still remains: if we have a choice of two fibers (cotton and silk), on what possible grounds 
could one or the other of the two Akkadian words discussed, tlbu and tumanu y be assigned to them? 
One consideration could perhaps suggest a decision which, being purely philological, is but of limited value. 
The noun pattern evident in tlbu and tumanu respectively, derived from the same “root,” 87 intimates 
that the first refers to a “normal” product of the verb tam/wu “to twist,” and the second to an “abnormal” 
shape of the thread or twine. Hence tlmu probably denotes the smooth and tightly twined cotton thread, 
and tumanu the nubby and irregular thread made of the carded filament of the cocoon of the Assyrian 
silkworm. Non liquet. 

I would not like to terminate this discussion of silk without considering the possibility that even in the 
period discussed in this essay real silk had somehow found its way into the ancient Near East, as it is 
known to have done two or three centuries later. Silk in rolls was exported from China westward from 

85. The Assyrians knew this habit of certain insects as can be seen from the passage in Wiseman Treaties 579 (cited 
CAD sub burti samhat), “just as the caterpillar does not look back(?) and does not return to its cocoon ( biskanu ).” 

86. See A. Lucas, op. cit., p. 149, note 1. 

87. The verb does not refer, in fact, to spinning (i.e. to the conversion of a strip of fluffy roving into a thread), but 
rather to the twining of two threads of different materials —■ typically wool and hair (see above, p.247 f.), wools of 
different colors, wool (or hair) and animal sinews or plant fiber (see e.g. CAD sub aslu B usage a-1') to produce a 
strand, rope or the like (in Akk. turru, riksu , qil , etc.). See CAD ispartu usage b. See also Zimmern Fremdworter 

p. 28. 
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the middle of the second millennium B.C. on, mainly in exchange for the horses needed by the Chinese. 
In the first, millennium (beginning with Tukulti-Ninurta II, 890-884 B.C.) the rising military importance 
of cavalry made it imperative for the Assyrians to get more and better horses from the primitive tribes¬ 
men who raised these animals anywhere between the Zagros and East Turkistan. Since the Chinese, too, 
had to trade with these tribes to obtain horses, the silk with which the Chinese paid could, theoretically 
at least, have reached the ancient Near East. After all, the mines of Badakhshan in Eastern Afghanistan 
produced the precious lapis lazuli that unfailingly found its way across Iran and Urartu into Mesopotamia, 
drawn by the high price it fetched in the West. Official trade relations between Parthian kings and the 
Chinese empire, one must remember, were established in 128 B.C., and an extended period of increasing 
commercial contacts prior to that date 88 may well be assumed. 

IV. Conclusions 

At the end of this lengthy essay one more problem remains to be considered, that of the carriers of the 
trade on the overland routes we have been discussing. In view of the fact that this trade involved the 
exportation of purple-dyed wool and fabrics, the merchants of Tyre, the “Merchant city,” that “Mart 
of Nations,” (Is. xxiii 3 and 11), “famous ... in purple blue and fine linen (bus) and in crimson” (2 Chron. 
ii 14), have to be considered quite seriously. That city on the shore of the sea, which furnished the murex 
shells needed for the manufacture of a variety of purple dye, 89 always had a monopoly of this export trade. 90 
Already in my Ancient Mesopotamia, p. 94 and note 18, I have suggested that Phoenicians had been 
involved in the international trade of the period. I pointed out that the chief-merchant (GAL DAM. 
KAR) of Nebuchadnezzar II (604-562 B.C.) had the name JJanunu, a well-known Akkadian transcription 
of the typically Phoenician name Hanno 91 which can most likely be taken as an indication that trade 
with Phoenicia w T as either in the hands of the natives of Tyre or controlled by them in some way. It 
combined the delivery of typically Phoenician products with the procurement of essential raw materials 
from other countries, such as Egypt and certain places in Asia Minor, whereby the Phoenicians acted in 
their well-known function as intermediaries, as middlemen. If these assumptions should prove correct, 
a new dimension to Phoenician trade would have to be recognized: to the West w r e would have the sea 
trade originating from the cities on the Phoenician coast (first Tyre and then Sidon) and their far-flung 
colonies, wdiich v-ould constitute in this new light only one part of the commercial empire of Tyre. To 
it could then be added the eastward extension we have been able to discover in Babylonia proper, on the 
basis of the two documents investigated in this essay. 92 

Further illustration of Phoenician penetration into Mesopotamia is furnished by a Phoenician conjura¬ 
tion on a stone tablet found in Arslan Tas (JIadatu in Upper Mesopotamia, about 15 miles due East 

88. Attention should be drawn to two curious statements of C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, one in his contribution “Bombyx” 
in Innsbrucker Festschrift fur O. Redlich (Innsbruck, 1928), pp. 409-430, and one in Actes du XVIII Congres Inter¬ 
national des Orientalistes (Leiden, 1931), on pp. 57-59 concerning a roll of silk allegedly from the early first millennium 
B.C., found by him in Armenia and kept in the Vorderasiatisches Museum in Berlin since 1909. 

89. For a somewhat popular article on the techniques involved, i-+ L. B. Jensen, “Royal Purple of Tyre,” JNES 
22 (1963), pp. 104-118. 

90. The Ras Shamra tablets published by F. Thureau-Dangin, “Un comptoir de laine pourpre a Ugarit d’apres 
une tablette de Ras-Shamra,” in Syria 15 (1934), are important solely for the internal organization of purple industry 
in Ugarit and not for the foreign trade of that city. 

91. Note the name of the king of Gaza, wr. Ha-a-nu-nu, in Lie Sargon line 56 and passim in the inscriptions of Sargon 
II (721-705 B.C.). Persons with this name appear quite frequently in the Nippur texts of the late Persian period (Mu- 
rasu-archives) but also in NA tablets; note especially the early reference Tell Halaf 53: 5 and, from Nineveh, the high- 
ranking officer Ha-nu-nu ADD 857 ii 9; also passim in Neo-Babylonian texts (only once in Uruk as the father of a per¬ 
son with an Akkadian name: YOS 6 132:17). 

92. Although it has been assumed here (see p. 239) that the Euphrates was used for the transportation of metals and 
wine casks, the possibility should be considered that the old (second millennium) overland route from Babylonia proper 
across Upper Mesopotamia to the Euphrates <-+ A. Goetze, “An Old Babylonian Itinerary,” JCS 7 (1953), pp. 51-72, 
a«+ W. W. Hallo, “The Road to Emar,” JCS 18 (1964), pp. 57-88) which was eventually replaced by the royal road 
of the Achemenids (from Seleucia-Ctesiphon to Edessa and Antioch, crossing the Euphrates at Zeugma or Samosata), 
was used by these merchants in our period, the Chaldean. 
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from Carchemish) 93 and another from Ur. 94 It thus seems that the conquest of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
II in 574 B.C. did not at all shake the network of sea lanes and trade routes that held the world of our 
period together from the Pillars of Hercules (and beyond) to Uruk and, most probably, beyond. This 
newly discovered area of commercial activity, Tyre, has left us only a few traces in the archeological evi¬ 
dence from the regions covered, and even less direct written documentation. Still, it might be hoped that 
a link or a series of links will one day become discernible between the old Phoenician (Eastern) trade 
routes and those which eventually connected, through the caravan cities, 96 the powers around the Medi¬ 
terranean with India, Central Asia and — China. 

93. See Dormer and Rollig, op. cit. No. 27. 

94. See Donner and Rollig, op. cit. No. 27; see also J. A. Brinkman, Or. NS 24 (1965), p. 258 note 1 sub b. 

95. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities (Oxford, 1932), especially the chapter “The Caravan Trade: Historical Sur¬ 
vey.” 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE STRUCTURE OF 
MESOPOTAMIAN SOCIETY 


BY 

A. LEO OPPENHEIM 

The mood of reflection and reconsideration in this article stems 
from the conclusion of a prolonged investigation of the cuneiform 
tablets found on the site of the Old Babylonian city of Sippar, a research 
project entitled “Urban Society, Economy and Demography in Ancient 
Northern Babylonia,” undertaken by Dr. Rivkah Harris under the 
supervision of Dr. Robert M. Adams and me, and supported by the 
National Science Foundation. 

This pioneering investigation of the legal and administrative texts 
from Sippar was aimed at obtaining a closer look at all aspects of social 
and economic life in one Mesopotamian city for which there is available 
a great amount of direct documentation (about 1,600 tablets) for the 
relatively short period of three hundred years (ca. 1894-1595 B.C.). 
The results of this research, to be published by Dr. Harris, provide 
some insight into the social structure of the city of Sippar; to mention 
a few instances: we now see more clearly the mechanics of the city 
administration, the relationship of the citizens to the surrounding 
countryside, and the relationship between Sippar and Babylon, seat 
of the central administration of the empire. My personal mood of 
reflection and uneasiness comes from the realization that, even though 
restricted to such a short and relatively well attested period, an investi¬ 
gation of the kind inaugurated by the “Sippar Project” is not likely 
to illuminate satisfactorily the structure of Mesopotamian society. 

For this reason I have permitted myself to muse here over the nature 
of the textual evidence from Mesopotamia on which such an investiga¬ 
tion must necessarily rely. 

There are two possible approaches to the relevant cuneiform docu¬ 
mentation: one that produces a wide range of specific data which can 
readily be classified and presented, and one that utilizes bits of acci- 
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dental and mostly indirect information, gleaned from difficult, often 
obscure, contexts, yielding in the end an admittedly conjectural picture. 
Scholars who choose the first concern themselves mainly with segments 
of the Mesopotamian society that consist of persons characterized in the 
texts as being other than free. The cuneiform tablets from the earliest 
periods onward deal with such persons, either in groups and teams or 
individually identified by a number of special designations. The second, 
and more difficult, approach aims at investigating that stratum of the 
population to which belong those who are neither slaves nor members 
of the extensive household organizations of temple and palace, who are 
neither confined to specified manual activities nor subject to legal, 
residential, or other restrictions. 

I realize, of course, that the nature of the textual evidence favors 
the first of the two alternatives here characterized. Administrative 
documents offer abundant evidence concerning persons with restricted 
freedom, while information about “free” persons is given only rarely 
and most often in uncharacteristic contexts. Why is it so difficult to 
learn from our documents about free men? The answer is that in the 
main cuneiform tablets have been written not to inform but to record 
for purely internal use. Although all sorts of factual evidence abound, 
it is curiously and obstinately resistant to our probing beyond these 
outlined limitations. Greek authors write primarily for or against 
something; they reason with their readers to win them over to their 
own point of view. When they write, let us say, about the city, its 
government, etc., they do it from a partisan’s angle and this endows 
their writings with verve and persuasiveness, with love and hatred, 
through which not only the personality of the authors but also the 
conflicts and problems of their world emerge with a directness that 
touches us even today. Cuneiform texts, however, were written not 
by “authors” but by scribes, members of a class of well trained special¬ 
ists who were bound by traditional models which permitted little 
deviation in what was to be written on that piece of clay and in what 
form this was to be done, under the given circumstances. No attempt 
was ever made to describe objectively the pattern in which public and 
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private affairs were enacted. This lack of interest in rendering the 
reality of a specific situation, in reproducing the immediacy of a hap¬ 
pening, stands in curious contrast to the importance assigned to detailed 
and lengthy description in the literary tradition of Mesopotamia. Yet, 
even in the realm of literary creativeness, descriptions tend to be 
concerned solely with the “surface” or obvious features of reality. 
How pale, abstract and de-personalized is Gilgamesh (who can touch 
us only as an “Everyman”) compared with a unique figure like Odys¬ 
seus; not one Assyrian king actually rises out of the countless lines 
of the inscriptions written on his behalf and for his glorification as 
vividly and convincingly as does David out of a few chapters in the 
Book of Samuel; the cuneiform texts give us no close-up of actual 
life in town and country that can be compared to Homer’s description 
of war and peace depicted on the shield of Achilles, no pageant as 
colorful and subde as the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; no historical 
or even pseudo-historical anecdote is ever told to pinpoint a decisive 
turn of events or to highlight a person as a part of historical perspective. 

Another obstacle we face in a search for the structure of Mesopo¬ 
tamian society is this civilization’s acceptance of the gap that separates 
the ideal from the real in all facets of social and political life. Matter- 
of-fact admission of contradictions between any number of political, 
social, legal, and economic statements contained in the formal utter¬ 
ances of kings and the actual state of affairs as well known to all partici¬ 
pants and observers abound in the records. Such an attitude extin¬ 
guishes social criticism and any interest in reform beyond the necessary 
relief from temporary or local maladjustments. There is no place in 
administrative circles for the activistic attitude or for the positive 
obligation on the part of public servants toward society as it is expressed 
in Chinese Confucianism; we discover no quest for the perfect opera¬ 
tional model that would make society “work,” and in which the socially 
oriented Greek philosophers were so interested, no attempt to mold 
man’s attitude toward man by means of dramatic encroachments of 
the sacred into the profane life (such as theophany, prophecy, etc.) 
as in the Old Testament and its subsequent reflections. 
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These restrictions determine the nature of the evidence available 
to Assyriologists—whether or not my characterizations of the under¬ 
lying causes be valid for other scholars—and channel attention to those 
numerous records dealing with persons who are other than free. They 
are full of information about the several designations of these persons, 
about their manifold activities as well as about their relationship to the 
authorities, the obligations imposed on them, the compensations 
granted, etc. From the very dawn of writing in wedge-shaped signs 
on clay to the disappearance of this technique, such evidence is plenti¬ 
ful, in fact, overwhelming in quantity and variety. These lists of rations, 
of deliveries of staples, of expenditures are, moreover, recorded with 
a minimum of wording, with formulaic conciseness so that the patience 
of the collector can effectively supplement philological understanding, 
since it matters little if at all whether the texts are in Sumerian or 
Akkadian. To boot, these documents furnish a welcome subject of 
study to Orientalists of “Marxistic” denomination who, a long time 
ago, seized upon the ratio essendi handed them and have been 
busily working in a field of research that enables them to express their 
concern for the exploitation of man by man, their sympathy for the 
underprivileged. 

To search the cuneiform sources for evidence bearing on the role 
of the free man may admittedly prove an impossible task, but I think 
that the attempt must be made if one is seriously to investigate the 
structure of the entire Mesopotamian society and not to content 
oneself with a mere segment of it. I maintain that no amount of detailed 
knowledge of the workings of the Mesopotamian ration system, of 
the agricultural activities of the household organizations and their 
serfs, of the craftsmen producing tools and goods, even of the bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus which controls the mechanics of these organizations, 
will or can shed light on that section of the population which carries 
the burden of the civilization and ensures its continued vitality. There is 
no need here to elaborate upon the obvious parallels from dead and 
living civilizations to demonstrate that disenfranchised segments of 
the population may be economically essential but that they neither 
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determine direction or mood nor establish that civilization’s individ¬ 
uality. 

What manner of texts, then, could, at least theoretically, help us in 
that quest? Laws, legal documents, and other documents that illu¬ 
minate relations and conflicts between private individuals yield little 
factual information and are devoid of statements of principle. Historio¬ 
graphic texts and royal pronouncements may prove fertile if one not 
only scrutinizes them for veracity and validity but also perceptively 
sifts them for allusions to the conflicts of the period. Omen texts can 
prove rather enlightening because their repertory of expectations and 
apprehensions reveals, at times, some degree of social mobility and 
economic instability within the ranks of free men, as well as conflicts 
between the latter and the royal administration which are absent in 
other kinds of text material. Were it not for their elusiveness and the 
fact that they are by nature deeply embedded in strictly circumscribed 
social contexts, proverbs could offer a mine of information on the sub¬ 
ject at hand. This genre is among the earliest written on clay and is the 
section of cuneiform literature that is most likely to reflect life as actually 
lived in Mesopotamia. 

In the present paper I would like to investigate the position of the 
free citizens in a Babylonian city as evidenced by material collected 
for the Sippar Project, and see what conclusions can be reached on this 
basis for the understanding of the social structure of Mesopotamia, 
at least of that period. My specific point of departure in this paper is 
an assembly of data singled out from the Sippar texts by Mrs. Harris. 
I shall not deal here with the textual basis for these data nor shall I 
discuss the methods applied to them, but I shall restrict myself to 
stating the facts these data attest and shall use these facts for my personal 
interpretation. 

The highest civic office in the city of Sippar is designated by a variety 
of titles that change during the period under study because of shifts 
within the city administration, the causes of which are not apparent 
to us. The best attested official in that position is the UGULA DAM. 
KAR.ME$, i.e., “overseer of the merchants.” He appears regularly 
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in the address of royal letters sent to the city of Sippar in the formula: 
“To PN, the overseer of the merchants, and to the ‘judges’ of Sippar.” 
These letters from the kings of the Hammurapi dynasty (up to Samsu- 
ditana) concern urban affairs such as taxes, rebuilding of canals, repairs 
of the city walls, the communal granary, etc., and are obviously directed 
to the two authorities in charge of the city of Sippar as such, consisting 
of the “harbor” and the walled urban agglomeration, with the “harbor” 
and its head clearly in dominant position. All references in which the 
official called UGULA DAM.KAR.ME5 occurs have shown that the 
tenure of this office is stricdy annual and, although the same person may 
serve a second or third term, these terms are never successive. 1 ) The 
files of the Sippar Project show furthermore that these “mayors” (if 
for the sake of convenience one may apply such an alien term) came 
from well-known Sippar families and were quite wealthy. I propose 
to see in this state of affairs a direct reflection of a civic institution 
which regulates the term of office of the head of the city government 
in the following way: from a small group of individuals of wealth and 
status one person is selected by lot to serve for an annual tenure with 
the proviso that the retiring official cannot participate in the selection 
of his successor 2 ). This indicates the existence, within the city of 
Sippar, of a civic tradition that implied a degree of personal equality— 
at least among a restricted circle of citizens—as well as of the basic 
concept of home rule or, to be more specific, municipal autonomy. 

The phenomenon here outlined is admittedly only a reflection of 
the power structure at the top of the local government in the city of 
Sippar and is quite unlikely to be characteristic of the entire city 
administration—from what we know from the Sippar material. Yet, 
the very fact that executive power was not held for reasons of personal 
status or royal appointment, but rotated among peers, remains an 

x) The other designations are: rabianum, GAL UNKIN and fapiru. Since officials 
bearing these designations are attested only sporadically, they cannot contribute 
any positive evidence in favor of the statements made in this paper. Still, none of the 
occurrences contradicts them. 

2) The same operational method was applied to determine the sequence of the 
Assyrian limu officials, see simply my Ancient Mesopotamia p. 99. 
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outstanding feature of Mesopotamian urbanism. I propose to relate 
it here with other features known from certain contemporary docu¬ 
ments and even better attested in the first millennium B.C. These are 
the urban privileges which imply, speaking quite generally, exemption 
from military and corvee services, tax and specific judiciary advantages. 
These civic prerogatives, though they seem to have been restricted 
(perhaps only after the Dark Age) to such old and famous cities as 
Sippar, Nippur and Babylon, represent a syndrome within the social 
structure of Mesopotamia from which the above described municipal 
autonomy of Sippar (and, presumably, of other important cities) in 
the Hammurapi period cannot and must not be separated. 

Let me counter at this point two obvious objections which can be 
made against this proposition: first, that the UGULA DAM.KAR.MES 
is only the head of the merchants’ gremium and not the “mayor” of 
Sippar, and, second, that what can be ascertained for Sippar does not 
necessarily apply to other cities of the period. With regard to the first 
objection, it can be stated that the tenor and purpose of the royal 
letters definitely show the person who is the head of the association of 
merchants as exercising, in Sippar at least, the functions of a “mayor,” 
i.e., that he represents the community in dealing with the central 
authority. He is definitely not a royal appointee like the ha^annu who 
is appointed by the king for longer periods and seems to have been 
put—as a police officer—in charge of the city’s wards. The very re¬ 
striction in the term of office of the “overseer of the merchants” 
attests unequivocally to both municipal autonomy and equality of status 
(see below). The objection that the situation in Sippar might not be 
typical is more difficult to refute simply because material from other 
cities of the period either is lacking or too scanty or has not been 
systematically investigated. Nevertheless, since “harbor” settlements 
are attested by documents from Ur, Uruk, Larsa, Nippur, Babylon, 
to mention only the most outstanding cities, there seems no cogent 
reason to assume that the situation in Sippar was unique. Although 
I am ready to admit the existence and the importance of variations in 
the political structure of individual urban settlements in Mesopotamia, 
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I contend that the basic assembly of social attitudes here outlined was 
present and functioning to some extent in every major city in Meso¬ 
potamia known to have been an emporium (Sippar, Nippur and Ur). 
To a lesser degree, this might have been the case in what could be 
called “royal” cities, harboring a king, his administration and the 
barracks of his army. The state of affairs in the “temple”-dominated 
cities cannot be established. We have to realize that the political situation 
involving royal residence, temple complex and the merchant settlement 
attached to the walled city necessarily varied from city to city and, 
possibly, also shifted in the course of time. 

We have, however, not yet attempted any systematic investigation 
of the texts from other cities than Sippar and we do not even know 
whether another such opportunity, i.e., texts of sufficient variety and 
density of coverage, is available for such an undertaking. In spite of 
this handicap, I propose to compare the few but decisive characteristics 
of Mesopotamian cities pointed out in this paper with certain features 
of the cities of other civilizations. If enough differentiations can be 
established, these might, conceivably, suggest the nature of some of 
the pressures that influenced and even shaped the development of 
Mesopotamian urbanism. 

The cities of the West, those of Greece and Rome on one hand and 
of medieval Europe on the other, are best suited for such a comparison. 
The cities to the east of Mesopotamia have not been considered; I am 
not sufficiently familiar with their origins and development to rely 
on even secondary sources, while the cities of the Islamic world rep¬ 
resent, in my opinion, the very interesting example of a skeuomorphic 
development in which the emerging Islamic states (of the first millen¬ 
nium A.D.) grew into the pattern set by previously established tradi¬ 
tions of city living and city building. 

The scantiness and onesidedness of the Mesopotamian evidence 
suggest the use of negatively formulated definitions of what I consider 
the essential and unique features of a Mesopotamian city. Let me state 
a number of points which are more or less subjectively arranged 
according to whatever appears to me, at this writing, especially note- 
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worthy or revealing. For brevity’s sake, these points are given without 
the appropriate cautelary clauses and the customary “scholarly” 
hedging. 

1. The Mesopotamian city is a community without the economic 
and social cleavages x ) and tensions created in the Western cities of 
Antiquity and the European Middle Ages by the clash between what 
are termed eupatrides and demos, patricians and plebs, signoria and popolo. 
Out of such conflicts grew, as is well known, not only self-rule and 
democracy (whatever that term may have meant at any given moment 
and place) but also tyrannies, revolutions, and counter-revolutions. 

2. The Mesopotamian city, in contrast to the cities of the West, 
is not a defense community; that is, it does not establish a militia whose 
members are under specific obligations to and derive special privileges 
from this basic social situation. On the contrary, freedom from military 
service always constitutes the primary goal of a Mesopotamian city’s 
political ambition. 

3. The Mesopotamian urbanites neither profess interest in written 
laws nor ask for their promulgation—demands which stimulated and 
produced the law codifications of Antiquity—because the unwritten, 
traditional law inevitably favors the upper class, the landlords. In 
Mesopotamia, the promulgation of written laws was an important 
function of the king, an expression of his social concern, whether these 
laws were actually applied or represented only a socio-political pro¬ 
gramme. 

4. The Mesopotamian city is a city without a center or a focal point. 
No agora, forum, marketplace or city hall 1 2 ) provides the city dwellers 

1) The role and position of the muskenu is still not quite clear although von Soden 
has shown convincingly in ZA 56133 ff. (“ mulkenum und die Matvali des friihen Islam ”) 
that the designation does not refer to a “class of persons.” 

2) The term bit ali in the Middle Assyrian expression aban bit alt “stone weight of 
the city house” (see CAD s.v.) would seem to suppose an institution in Assur where 
standards for weight were kept for public control. Note also the Old Assyrian 
aban matim and certain local weighing standards in the Old Babylonian period (CAD 
abnu mng. 4d) as against the standards of kings and temples. In the Middle Assyrian 
period the standard for capacity measures was kept in the bit hiburni la ekalli (see 
CAD hiburnu in bit hiburni). 
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with a meeting place for an assembly, for litigation, for civic spectacles 
or whatever purpose. Moreover, the city does not build its own temple 
such as was the pride of the Greek city that built temples with its own 
money x ). 

In these four points I have tried to block out, roughly, the main 
areas of divergence between Mesopotamian and Western urbanism. 
How can one utilize such comparisons in a search for a possible explana¬ 
tion, i.e., for a “theory” that will enable us to fit the fisted deviations 
into a meaningful pattern? 

The Mesopotamian city can best be explained if one assumes that it 
shows, to a considerable extent, the spirit of a merchant settlement. 
Merchants are sure to differ with regard to their personal financial 
means, but they are bound to have essentially the same social status. 
Merchants have no interest in military prowess nor even in self-defense, 
preferring to rely on others for such services. This explains also why 
there is no need for an architecturally separated and accentuated meeting 
place in a Mesopotamian city; the merchants are wont to meet in the 
harbor, the karu, the domus mercatorum. This “harbor” forms therefore 
an essential part of the Mesopotamian urban agglomeration—even the 
Sumerian texts tell us that a “city” consists of city, suburb and harbor. 
In the latter the overland trade reaches the city but does not cross its 
walls. In the “harbor” the city merchants come into contact with the 
foreign traders; caravans and boats come and go. The karu is at the 
same time the seat of the authority constituted by the merchants 


i) I would like to draw attention to another observation concerning differences 
between Mesopotamian and Western cities. In the Old Babylonian omen texts, one 
can hardly detect any traces of tensions between citizens. This is in patent contrast 
to the Greek polls where the spirit of agon , the vying for personal excellence, counter¬ 
balances rather ineffectually a deep and characteristic yearning for supreme power 
(tyrannis as greatest sin and greatest pleasure—Solon) which perturbs again and 
again the precarious civic equilibrium constandy jeopardized by class and status 
differences. The main calamities foreseen in the apodoses of the omens concern 
wealth and poverty but this instability of fortune is apparendy accepted in the spirit 
of overland merchants aware of their tremendous risks. Sudden changes seem to 
have had little effect on the Mesopotamian city dwellers. In contrast with the situation 
in Greece, there is no trace of prejudices against non-inherited wealth. 
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themselves, in which their activities are regulated by collegia constantly 
in session. 

This syndrome of features: lack of status stratification, no military 
interest, self-rule, etc., has left its mark on the Mesopotamian city; 
the range of interest of its citizens always stayed within these limitations. 

The Mesopotamian city is certainly the result of a long and complex 
development; two of its outstanding features attest to that: the manorial 
organization of the temple and that of the palace. Apart from these 
organizations and whatever fringe groups had become attached to them 
and lived within the city 1 ), the mare ali , “citizens,” however thin this 
stratum may have been, seems to have been formed by moneyed people 
who invested their wealth either in arable land or in mercantile overland 
trade ventures. The reasons why the moneyed people moved into the 
confines of the city walls can, of course, only be guessed at. Perhaps 
the kings originally attracted them by granting special privileges, 
perhaps at times the risks involved in trade became, for some, too high, 
and the possibility of investing money in land and raising cereals for 
an export market offered more advantages, or perhaps the emotional 
relationship to money and money-making changed; possibly living 
on investments made with inherited wealth became more acceptable 
than active participation in trade and living in the karu teeming with 
foreigners, etc. Their relationship to the traders of the karu remains 
a problem. One could state it, perhaps too pointedly, by saying that 
the merchant made his money in the karu to live on his capital inside 
the city, although, as the archives from Sippar indicate, there is a 
definite separation between city and karu. The relationship between city 

i) The role and organization of the troops garrisoned in Sippar and their contacts 
with the citizens have likewise been illuminated by the Sippar Project. The relation¬ 
ship between any city and the soldiery stationed in it varies, of course, from the capital 
down to the frontier outpost of purely military importance. The degree to which 
aliens were admitted to live within the city limits either permanently or temporarily 
is difficult to state specifically for given periods and localities. Cf. the remarks in 
my Ancient Mesopotamia, pp. 78 f., 81 and 116. For the incorporation of “camps” 
of nomadic tribes into the city of Sippar, evidence will be presented in the publication 
by Mrs. Harris. In this respect—and in several others—Sippar presents an atypical 
arrangement of a Mesopotamian city. 
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and “harbor” in terms of economic and social contacts could be 
established only on the basis of prosopographic investigations for which 
there is no material at hand, even from Sippar 1 ). At any rate, the 
inhabitants of the walled city show very much the outlook and the 
preferences one expects in the harbor community, such as self-rule 
and aversion to military and similar obligations, all—by the way- 
typical of a middle-class world view. 

This does not mean that the Mesopotamian city, Sippar in particular, 
had no civic structure or was solely inhabited by merchants. We have 
enough evidence in the material collected by Dr. Harris to obtain a 
picture, although blurred and deficient in many essential respects, 
of the workings of the city’s administration, such as the “assembly” 
{alum, rarely puhrum) and the “standing committees” {dajanu), etc. But 
this is outside the scope of the present paper and will be dealt with by 
Dr. Harris. I would like to stress, moreover, that there is also evidence 
for urban heterogeneity which is a characteristic feature of city living 
anywhere and everywhere. Its extent remains, however, very difficult 
to ascertain. For one, we do not know to what degree all those indi¬ 
viduals attached to either temple or palace derived part of or their entire 
income from these institutions, what variations existed between, on 
one hand, full time application to such duties and, on the other, 
solely status privileges based on some form of connection with them. 
Neither have we any means of establishing how and to what degree 
new arrivals were incorporated into the body of the population. Among 
certain restrictive influences on big city heterogeneity is, as the most 
noteworthy, the minimal role played by an urban proletariat consisting 
of poor craftsmen, persons living from their own labor. This cannot 
be attributed entirely to the lack of pertinent documentation, because 
literary and omen texts would contain mention of such a class if it had 

i) The “harbor” section of the city of Sippar has not been found. The letter pub¬ 
lished by W. F. Leemans in his Foreign Trade in the Old Babylonian Period (Leiden 
i960) p. 106, was written in the settlement of Sippar traders in Mari and Mislan. 
The fact that this letter was excavated in Tell ed-Deir, a part of the Sippar site, 
seems to suggest that this tell was located on or near the karu . However, the tablets 
of this provenience to be published by D. Edzard, do not seem to bear this out. 
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been within the horizon of the reader of these texts. There are several 
factors which might have contributed to the situation: aside from the 
mentioned organizations (temple and palace), there was no industrial 
production—such as we encounter in Western cities—based on slave 
labor (later, cheap labor) and stimulated and directed by entrepreneurs. 
The absence of markets for food and dry goods which would create 
work for craftsmen and opportunities for self-supporting strata of 
the population should also be mentioned here. One has, furthermore, to 
keep in mind that free artisans and skilled workers are very likely to have 
been swallowed up (especially in hard times) by the economically power¬ 
ful manorial organizations, both of which must also have absorbed an 
appreciable number of the very poor who were able to do manual labor. 

Since in the preceding pages reference has repeatedly been made 
to temple and palace, one should at least mention the relationship of 
these organizations to the inhabitants of the city. However important 
might be the sanctuary of the city’s god or gods, its political fame, its 
theological elaborations, no pattern of influence on the city as a body 
politic can be discerned *). The absence of a clergy ready and eager to 
increase its influence and wealth as well as the lack of groups of devotees 
with strong religious motivations in their social and economic behavior 
may at least partly account for the vacuum which separates city and 
temple. More deeply rooted reasons, probably connected with the 
prehistory of both institutions, remain too speculative to be mentioned 
here. As to the palace, in Mesopotamia the king’s image is consistently 
beclouded by the effervescent wording of all royal utterances, dominated 
by the native tradition of kingship, its claims and prerogatives. A point 
could be made that the king is basically, though nowhere admittedly, 
a war lord 1 2 ) whose political and military base of power is in small 

1) Mesopotamian religion as such shows hardly any features traceable to such 
early, mesolithic practices as shamanism, nor does it exhibit any clear dependency 
on the fertility complex of the neolithic village. It represents the result of an entirely 
different development which one should compare with parallel lines of evolution 
in other high civilizations. 

2) This has already been stated, though for quite different reasons, by Th. Jacobsen, 
in ZA 52 (1957) p. 124ff. 
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towns and other settlements rather than in the city in which he has his 
palace. He derives status and influence from the size and strength of 
his own household and from his relationship to the sanctuary, as well as 
from the political rank of his capital. He rules without a council of 
experts 1 ), hence, without much bureaucracy, concentrating executive 
power in his own person and in his personal servants. He acts as law¬ 
giver and dispenses social justice mainly to the countryside and its 
inhabitants. The king must, however, come to terms with the moneyed 
city-dwellers because it is the cities and the temples that yield him tax 
income in silver while the rural regions deliver, at best, in-kind pay¬ 
ments. The latter furnish him also soldiers or mercenaries as well as 
corvee workers. He needs both for warfare and for internal coloniza¬ 
tion projects devised to enlarge the sedentary segments of the popula¬ 
tion. One could even say that with his person the king of a Mesopota¬ 
mian city-state linked city and countryside, the former giving him 
political and religious status, the latter, the means for waging wars 
to obtain additional power by conquest and booty. 

The investigation of the position of the free citizens of a Babylonian 
city—see above page 4 —has shown the existence and the influence of 
but a small layer of persons living in such cities on their own financial 
resources, outside the hierarchic closed-circuit systems of palace and 
temple though, as it is necessary for merchants, in a smooth-working, 
utilitarian relationship to them. Are these then the carriers of the Meso¬ 
potamian cultural tradition or are they as alien to its intellectual 
and artistic core as the slaves, serfs and administrators mentioned at 


i) This is in contrast to Egypt, whose king is surrounded by administrative 
experts. Even in the one instance in which we are informed about the officials at 
court, the “Hofkalender” of Nebuchadnezzar II (see Unger Babylon 282 ff. and my 
translation in ANET 2 307 f.), we find mostly officials concerned with the royal 
household (harem, slave girls, workmen, singers, sailors and cattle) and governors 
of provinces as well as other local officials. The exception is perhaps only an apparent 
one: the chief of the sailors and that of the royal merchants, because it is quite likely 
that overland trade was a royal privilege. It should, however, be noted that the 
Old Babylonian omen texts repeatedly refer to “elders” ( Itbutu ) who advise ( malaku ,, 
milku) the king. I have not been able to find any important text passages in support 
of this practice. 
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the beginning of this paper? Or do we have to assume that temple and 
palace as such, acting through the intermediary of a nucleus of learned 
scribes, were the sole carriers of these traditions, not only in the essen¬ 
tial role of preserving and periodically re-vitalizing them, but also in 
their creative phase? 

I have no ready answer to such a question, but I think that some 
thought should be given to the following possibility: the existence of 
an intelligentsia attached in some way to the higher cadres of the 
manorial organizations and consisting of scribes versed in the highest 
levels of their craft, experts in theurgy and divination, practitioners in 
medicine, mathematics, etc. An intelligentsia in such a position and of 
such status must have a relationship with the hierarchies quite different 
from that between them and their workers or even their top admin¬ 
istrators. Poets, scholars and professional men in Mesopotamia thus 
could have belonged to the same milieu as did the highly skilled 
artisans (I avoid the modern term “artists”) and craftsmen. They all 
were attracted to the manors by the economic security and artistic and 
scholarly opportunities granted them there, and must have enjoyed 
a special relationship due to their potential mobility since they could 
sell their services to either of these organizations, or to the rich citizens. 
In this way the city could well have fostered and encouraged to a 
certain degree the development of the arts and the intellectual activities 
and have lessened the hold which the organizations of palace and 
temple are bound to have had on the specialists, the carriers of the 
artistic and intellectual traditions of the civilization. In this manner, 
the moneyed citizens assume again a role in keeping with their middle- 
class world view to which I have referred above. 

However tenuous these suggested explanations might appear to the 
Assyriologist happy within the confines of philological and other 
segmental interests, the problems I have singled out demand the 
attention of anyone interested in Mesopotamia. That no definite solu¬ 
tions can as yet be offered—-and, most likely, none will ever be found- 
does not make these problems less interesting or less important. I 
have been first of all interested in sketching a conceptual model for the 
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social structure of Mesopotamia which even in the rather arbitrary 
confines of this paper appears as complex as befits a high civilization. 
It is woefully incomplete because all these cities are embedded in an 
expanse of open country with a history of its own; its villages, fortified 
garrisons, fertile stretches along newly dug canals, deserts, pasture 
grounds, tribal land, all have left us hardly any documentation and 
very litde archeological evidence. And yet, the open country was at 
all times and in all regions as important in the political picture as the 
city and the king; but its role in the development of Mesopotamian 
cultural and social traditions is and most likely will remain in the dark. 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ASSYRIAN DREAM-BOOK 

By A. LEO OPPENHEIM 

I t is a task of never-ending fascination to search through the many thousands 
of small and yet smaller fragments of the tablets from Kuyunjik, looking 
for new “ joins ” or for even minute duplicates of the many series and individual 
tablets already published. Assyriologists have now spent a full century at this 
intriguing quest and some of us, at least, will never tire of it no matter what 
new collections comparable, in variety and number, to the libraries and archives 
of Nineveh may be discovered. 

I can think of no more appropriate token of the esteem I feel for Professor 
Cyril J. Gadd than to dedicate to him, on this occasion, some gleanings from 
the Kuyunjik collection, to the care and publication of which he has given so 
many years of his life. The new fragments I am publishing here belong to the 
Assyrian Dream-book, 1 and it was when I studied the tablets of that series in 
1954 that for the first time I met Professor Gadd as the Keeper of the then 
“ Department of Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities ” of the British Museum. 
He made me feel so welcome and so much at home in the “ Students’ Room ” 
that it has since remained one of my favourite places to do Assyriological work. 

Several of the fragments treated here have been indicated to me by colleagues 
who discovered them in the course of their research, either in the British 
Museum or among already published texts which had escaped my attention. 
I have to thank Mr. W. G. Lambert, Mr. J. V. Kinnier Wilson and Miss Erica 
Reiner for this, but I acknowledge a special debt of gratitude to the late Benno 
Landsberger, who identified the largest of the fragments, bm 45 5 27, a photo¬ 
graph of which was sent to him on the assumption that it was a lexical text. 
I would furthermore like to express my gratitude to the present Keeper, 
Dr. R. D. Barnett, for permission to publish these texts and my thanks to the 
staff of the Department of Western Asiadc Antiquities for the promptness with 
which the tablet bm 45 5 27 was cleaned and photographed again. As usual I 
have enjoyed the help and suggestions of my colleagues. Erica Reiner and 
Miguel Civil. 

The new fragments to be presented fall into two categories: texts from the 
Kuyunjik collection which either join published tablets or add new material, 
and a single text which comes from Babylonia, the already mentioned bm 45 5 27. 
I have restricted myself to tablets containing omens and have omitted those 


■“+ “The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Society, New Series—46, Part 3 (1956), 279-373. Here- 

Near East, with a Translation of an Assyrian Dream- after abbreviated Dream-book. 

Book ”, in Transactions of the American Philosophical 
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texts which contain rituals against the consequences of ill-portending dreams, 
etc., such as Gurney STT 245 and 246. 

No. 1. k. 3608+9897 (Fig. 1 on Plate XXXV) 

These two joint fragments join in turn the large Tablet C (= k. 25+) (see 
Dream-book, 28 iff.). It already consists of five fragments which I have trans¬ 
literated {ibid., 326ff.). Three smaller fragments {ibid., 33iff.) partly parallel and 
partly enlarge the contents of the basic tablet. 

The new fragments continue the text at the end of the first column of the 
reverse (see the photograph in Dream-book on pi. XII). They add eleven more 
lines and complete the text up to the lower edge of the original tablet. The 
reverse of the new fragments is missing. 

Here is my transliteration which sets in with line 74 (see p. 329) after a 


dividing line. 2 

74 dis gis.tir ti-ri[d ] 

75 dis gis.tir ti-rid-ma gis.tir us-har-m\it } 

76 [dis gis.t]ir ti-rid-ma du.du x[ ] 

77 [dis gis.ti]r ti-rid-ma ku.a [ ] 

78 [dis gis.ti]r ti-rid-ma gis ik-ki-is gi[g ] 


79 [dis na(?) . . . ] ti-kab-ba-as mim-mu-sti i-pa-sar // ba.[be] 

80 [dis na(?) . . . ] ti-kab-ba-as uzu.bi d[ug.ga] 

81 [dis NA(?) . . . ]-A' TAG-#/ MU.HUL TUK-[j/'] 

82 dis [ . . . ] ni ti-kal ina hu-sd-[hi. . . ] 

83 [dis . . . ] ni li-kal-lu-ma is-te-nim\ . . . ] 

84 [dis . . . ] x ti-mal-la-a ina bi-ki-ti ku -a[b\ 

85 [dis . . . ] x ti-mal-la-a igi.du 8 sa.bi dug.[ga] 

86 [dis . . . nit]a u sal igi.du 8 Ia.bi dug.ga 

87 [dis mu-r\a-Si-ta igi.du 8 sa.bi dug.[ga] 

88 [dis . . . ] x-sa na-si gi-re-e silim [ . . . ] 

89 [dis li-p\a-a it-ta-na-suk gi-re-e si[lim . . . ] 

1 have tried to show in Dream-book, 281, that the tablet to which these new 
lines have now been added represents the second tablet of the series A Ziqiqu, i.e., 
the version of the collection of dream omens kept in the library of Assurbanipal. 
In spite of considerable gaps, especially on the obverse, the style of Tablet C is 
clearly that of a redactional composition which makes use of earlier, specialized, 

2 Omen texts are of interest only to a few specialists refrained from any translation, nor have I loaded the 
who can easily understand the quite standardized “ scholarly apparatus ” with reference to the two 
phrases of these collections. In view of the damaged dictionaries in publication as is customary now. 
state of most of the texts offered here, I have therefore 
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collections of dream omens united by certain “ kennings Thus the scribe placed 
such groups of omens in a sequence determined by association rather than by 
logical order. The section here transliterated deals with dreams of going 
(Akk.: descending) into a forest, and follows a section dealing with dreams in 
which the dreamer fells trees. With line 79 a new section seems to begin; it 
extends up to line 20 of the next column (first of reverse). In this section one 
finds a jumble of small clusters of omens with such “ kennings ” as kubbusu 
“ to step upon ”, kullu “ to hold, contain ”, mullu “ to fill ”, nasu “ to carry ”, 
and a group dealing with bows and shooting arrows (rev. ii n-16). The two 
fragments added are too small and too damaged to help in the understanding 
of the section. 

No. 2. k. 5869, k. 9169 and k. 13642 (Figures 2, 3 and 4 on Plate XXXV) 

These three rather small fragments form a group because they all contain 
the “ kenning ” um. Only the first, k. 5 869, can be joined to the already 
published fragment k. 6768 (see Dream-book, zyoff. and 333ff.). It has been 
impossible to assign the latter a definite place within the series, and since the 
new addition does not contribute any clue in this respect we will have to wait 
for some new “ join ” which would link the um omens to one of the extant 
tablets. 

Here is first the transliteration of the “ join ” k. 5 869 + k. 6768 which 
represents the lower edge and the right corner of a two-column tablet charac¬ 
terised by a single column divider as against the double column dividers (two 
parallel vertical lines) which are found on the Tablet IX of our series, on Tablet 
C and on a number of other fragments. 

k. 5869 + k. 6768 (Fig. 2) 
col. i 


I 

[dis 

]* 

2 

[dis 

] ma-ar-sa 

3 

[dis 

] hul ana lu 21 -a 

4 

[dis 

] x ana ka -M gur-tv/ 

5 

[dis 

] SU.BI DIL.AM 

6 

[dis 

] x-x-tum 

7 

[dis 

kJurW as 

8 

[dis 

]kurW as 

9 

[dis 

kur] ana igi -hi gin 

10 

[dis 

] i-had-du 

11 

[dis 

] r x X^-Sti HUL 

12 

[dis 

lower edge 

] x « 
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col. ii 




1 

[dis 


hu+si-w]^ ana dingir a- [ 

2 

[dis 


] hu+si -ma ana dingir-ia [ 

3 

[dis 


] hu+si -ma ana E x [ 


4 

[dis 


] hu+si -ma ta-^x^ [ 


5 

[dis 


ans]e HU+si-mz ina ki-[/« 

] 

6 

[dis] 

GUD 

hu+si nu.d[ug 

] 

7 

DIS 

GUD.AMAR HU+SI d IM RA-/[r 

] 

8 

DIS 

UDU 

hu+si se u ku.ba[bbar 

] 

9 

DIS 

u[z] 

hu+si na bi ina ud.me [ 

] 

10 

DIS kal GUD NU ZU HU+SI NIG.TUK [TUK-J 7 ] 



ii dis na ina MAs.GEg-/// ana c 'es 4 +dar um [ . . . ] 

For the lines 12 to 20 see Dream-book, 334 top, lines x + 4 to x + 11. 
lower edge 

The fragment thus enlarged shows that the sequence switches toward the 
end of the second column from rakib “ he rides ” after a division line, to the 
“ kenning ” um. The same um recurs on the tiny fragment k. 6824 (see Dream- 
book , 3 34 and pi. XIII) which is only a thin flake and could well come from the 
same tablet of which we have the “ join ” under discussion. In fact, it could 
come from the continuation of the um omens on the second face of the tablet. 
The size and the arrangement of the script favours this suggestion though it 
is, as a rule, quite hazardous to assign fragments solely on such criteria. 

There seems to have existed a rather substantial group of omens in the series 
A Ziqiqu with the “ kenning ” um. First, the already published fragment K. 6705 
(see Dream-book , 291, 334 and pi. XIII), the upper left corner of the reverse 
of a tablet, with two vertical wedges in each line, which have to be read dis ana. 
This very same arrangement recurs in all but the first of the omens of the join 
k. 5869 + k. 6768. Still, k. 6705 cannot possibly come from the same tablet 
as the join because the omens duplicate those on the latter. We must therefore 
posit two tablets containing um entries. 


k. 9169 (Fig. 3) 

traces at the end of the lines 

T [DIS ] MES JV [ . . . ] 

2' [DIS ] JV MU TUK NAM.ERIM DIB-+/] 

3' [dis ] X-ba DIB -SU NA BI SU LUGAL KUR-r[»] 

4' [dis u]m dugud ii-sam-%aq-su ina di-nim i-le-e u -[. . . ] 



K. 5608+9897 
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5' [DIS ] UM SILIM MU.I.KAM ina KUR SAL.SIG5 TUK KUR s[l.SA] 

6' [dis ] um silim mu.i.kam (blank) [... ] 


7' [dis ] um dumu.sal- 17 / ii-sam-%a\q-M ] 

8' [dis ] um sum A -ma be sum^-ma ti [ ] 

9' [dis d] AM-J77 ir-kab x x x [ ] 

10' [dis lu dam-/|# kl te nun [ ] 

break 


K. 13642 (Fig. 4) 

1' [dis ana ] tag -hi um d[ingir ] 

2' [dis dam ta g-su um ] 

3' dis ana it-ma-mi um [ ] 

4 ' dis u-ma-mu u[m ] 

5' dis ka ii-ma-[mi um ] 

6 ' dis u-ma-mu k[k-su um ] 

l' dis x[ ] 

The fragment k. 9169 cannot be utilised because it lacks the protases apart 
from the “kenning” um. More important perhaps is k. 13642 (already- 
published in CT 40 42, see note 3), although it is even smaller. It might possibly 
shed some light on the vexing question concerning the meaning of um. My 
statement in Dream-book, 191, still holds true if only inasmuch as it is not 
contradicted by any of the new omen lines containing that logogram: the 
object of the activity um done in the dreams is a human being — usually females 
but occasionally men are mentioned in these contexts. Two lines in k. 13642: 
5 'f. which run (in translation) as follows should be pointed out. 

if a man does [um (in a dream)] to the mouth of a wild animal [ ] 

if a wild animal [does um (in a dream)] to [his] mo[uth . . . ] 

Though no philological support can be offered, a meaning like “ to kiss ” 
seems to fit all the occurrences of um. 

No. 3. Sm. 1423 (Figs. 3 and 6 on Plate XXXV) 

The fragment, Sm. 1423, published by Gadd in CT 39 43 has been overlooked 
by me, as was k. 13642, mainly because it was assigned by Notscher to the 
series Summa alu (see F. Notscher, “ Die Omen-serie summa alu ina mele iakin ” 
(Third Part) in Or. 31-54 (1930), 227ff.). 3 The omens seem to deal with 
speaking in one’s dreams, specifically with speaking with persons to whom 


3 Published, again, by Gadd, in CT 40 42 of which Notscher, op. cit 32 and 38, gives a transliteration. 
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respect is due in a commanding way (saltis dababu). This, at least, seems to 
be the case in line 3' (cf. perhaps lines 6' or 7'). The other omens are too 
much damaged to allow us to make out their sense. Here is a transliteration: 


Obv. (Fig. 5) 

1' traces 

z' [DIS NA AT] ALAN LUGAL [ ] 

3' DIS NA bd 1 LUGAL im KK.KK-Sli r />-[ ] 

4' dis na ki lugal ial-tii i-d\a-bu-ub ] 

5' DIS NA SAL.E.GAL DIS //-[ ] 

6 ' dis na ina im.ri.a-/// sal-[tis( ?) ] 

7' DIS NA DUMU.SAL.A.NI DIS SCtl-[ ] 

8' DIS NA SAL.E.GAL atia E //-[ ] 

9' DIS NA DUMU.SAL BARA /-[ ] 

IO' DIS NA DUMU DUMU.SAL BAR[A ] 

break 

Rev. (Fig. 6) 

destroyed 


The fragment comes from the left upper corner of a tablet. Of the badly 
damaged reverse only the beginnings of three lines are extant and some signs 
and traces in the last line. Note that the scribe uses two signs for “ king ”, 
lugal and bara. For the latter which occurs in a small group of fragments 
published in the Dream-book, 293#. and 337fT. (called there “ Royal Dreams ”), 
cf. my remarks ibid., 293 n. 184. 

No. 4. k. 12737 

The already published fragments k. 10852 ( Dream-book, 292 and 335, also 
pi. XI) and k. 9812 (ibid., 292, 336 and pi. XIII) form a group with the fragment 
k. 12737 because they all refer to dreams about garments. The first of them 
lists names of specific garments but the balance of the lines is lost; the second 
is quite atypical because two omens are sometimes given in the same line. 
This is fortunate because it tells us that each line must have begun with 
dis tug though the entire left half of the fragment is broken off. 

k. 12737 was published in autograph by H. Holma in “ Omen Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum concerning Birds and other Por¬ 
tents ”, (1923) on pi. xxiii. 4 As Mr. E. V. Leichty informs me, the two 


4 For unknown reasons k. 12373 is listed in the registered as such in Borger Handhuch Vol. 1, p. 196. 
Index des textes ” of Labat tdp, p. xlvii and is duly 
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fragments k. 10852 and k. 12737 are part of the same tablet though they cannot 
be physically joined. 

Here is a transliteration of the new fragment: 


break 

1' dis tug muh m\i-na-ti-su ] 

2' DIS TUG ku-US-[SH- ] 

3' DIS TUG hu-upjb-[ bjpu- ] 

4 ' DIS TUG bjpu-us-[su- ] 

5 ' DIS TUG MUH ME. DIM-j?/ [ ] 

6 ' DIS TUG MUH ME.DfM-jtf [ ] 

l' dis TUG muh mi-na-t\i-su ] 

8' [dis tug-j]» it-ta-s\nk{J) ] 

9' [dis] tug-jw ik-ki-[is ] 

10' [dis ]-/// [ ] 

break 


The only verbal form preserved is ikki(s ) in line 9'; since ikkis is the main 
“ kenning ” of the published fragment k. 9812, it seems that k. 12737 preceded 
k. 9812 if both follow the same sequence of “ kennings ”. 

No. 5. bm 45 5 27 (on Plate XXXVI) 

The most important addition to our knowledge not only of the series A Ziqiqu 
but of the history of the entire genre “ dream omens ” comes from the fragment 
BM45527 (81-7-1, 3288). It represents the lower part of a first millennium 
Neo-Babylonian tablet, written in two columns and quite badly damaged. 

My published reconstruction of the dream omen series is based primarily 
on tablets and fragments from the library of Assurbanipal, and confirmed by 
a few earlier texts such as the isolated Middle Babylonian tablet Bab. 36383 
from Babylon and by the equally unique (and quite unproductive) Assur 
fragments KAR 470 and VAT 14279 (see Dream-book, 313b and pi. X). Only 
for the reconstruction of the ritual tablets did I have to rely on an extensive 
Assur tablet— KAR 252 (see Dream-book, 299!!.). The new text, however, 
shows us the existence of a Babylonian tradition of dream books so far attested 
only in a copy from Susa (MDP 14, 48ff., atypical in form and content) for 
which see Dream-book, and in the fragment of the Cassite period Bab. 

36383 (see Dream-book, 313ff. and plate V). As to content, the new text bm 45 5 27 
largely parallels the Kuyunjik tablet which I have called Tablet A ( Dream-book, 
3i4flf.) and its four parallel fragments (k. 6673, k. 10663, K - 14884 and Sm. 1458, 
all in Dream-book, 32off.) and deals with eating and drinking in one’s dreams. 
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Here is a transliteration and a short commentary: 


i' [dis ka]s 
2' [dis kas] u.sa 
3' [dis l\ab-ka 
4' r Dis ku^-\r\u-un-nu 
5' dis [x] [ x' i -mu 
6 ' dis f u\?)-x-hi 
7' dis la[l.ud.d]u 
8' dis hur-hu-mat r A ] 
9' dis hur-hu-mat ka[s 
10' dis hur-hu-mat i.gis 
II' DIS fSEhGIS.I 
12' DIS I.GIS 


k[i.min 

k[i.min 

ki.[min 

ki.[min 

KI.MIN [ 

KI.MIN [ 

ki.min [geru i\-gir-ru-t\u\ 
ki.min n]i-sa-tum 

ki.min ] (blank) 

ki.min ] x x 


KI.MIN 

KI.MIN 


XXX 


DIS GABA SE.GIS I KI.MIN 


12' DIS I.GIS KI.MIN SAL.[sIG 5 (?)/hUL(?) IGl] 

13' DIS I.GIS.DUG.GA KI.MIN X [ DUG.G]A 

14' DIS GABA SE.GIS I KI.MIN [ GA]L.MES 

15' dis uzu.diri na bi ma ki.min [ (nu) dug.ga uz]u 

1 6' DIS UZU AL.SEGfi.GA KI.MIN [NINDA ttap-^a KU 

17' DIS UZU NU AL.SEGg.GA KI.MIN [ IG]l(?)-,%W 

18' [DIS U]ZU GUD KI.MIN [SA-& (nu) D]UG.GA 

19' [dis uz]u udu.nita ki.min [sa -bi (nu) dug].ga 

20' [dis uz]u UZ KI.MIN [ ] HUL 

2 l' [DIS UZU ] KI.MIN [ ] HUL 

2 Z' [DIS ] KI.MIN [ DUG.G]A 


[dis uz]u UZ 
[dis UZU 
[dis 


col. ii 

break 


1' 

[dis uz]u X [ 

KI.MIN 

] 

2' 

DI§ UZU U§ X X 

[ki.min 

] 

3 ' 

di§ uzu us -ma 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

4 ' 

dis uzu us tap-pi-M 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

5 ' 

dis uzu ir-ri-M 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

6' 

DIS UZU SIR-/// 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

i 

dis uzu sir tap-pe-e-hi 

KI.MIN [ 

] 
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8 ' 

DIS UTUL 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

9 ' 

DIS UTUL BABBAR kab- 

■ri ki.min [ 

] 

io' 

DIS UTUL MI 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

ii' 

DIS UTUL MUD 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

12' 

DIS UTUL NU.UZU 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

13' 

DIS UTUL AR.ZA.NA 

ki.[min 

] 

14' 

DIS UTUL SIG 5 

k[i.min 

] 

i 5 ' 

DIS UTUL KI.LAM 

[ki.min 

] 

16' 

[DIS UTUL ] X X [ 

KI.MIN 

] 

break 

Rev. col. i 

break 

1' dis si x *na} x [ 

KI.MIN 

] 

2' 

dis an-na-ba 

[ki.min 

] 

3 ' 

DIS TUM.TUM.ME 

[ki.min 

] 

4 ' 

dis pa-ga-a 

[ki.min 

] 

5 ' 

DIS MUS 

[ki.min 

] 

6' 

DIS GIR.TAB 

ki.min [ 

] 

7 

DIS d NIN.KISI s 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

8' 

DIS d NIN.KISI 5 .TIR.RA 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

9 ' 

DIS KISI 5 

Klf.MIN 

] 

io' 

DIS KISI 5 .UR.RA 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

Ii' 

[dis k]u 6 

KI.MIN.HA.LA [ (nu) KU 

] 

12' 

[dis k]u 6 .kur.ra 

KI.MIN KI.MIN [(Nl) KU] 


13' 

[dis ] tu [ ] 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

14' 

[dis ]// 

KI.MIN [ 

] 

15' 

[dis ]-e 

ki.min ana sal.[sig 5 /hul 

] 

16' 

[dis ]-a 

ki.min ana [ 

] 

17' 

[DIS ] 

KI.MIN 


break 

Rev. col. ii 

break 

i' [dis 

KI.MIN 

] 

1 

[dis gis 

KI.MIN ] X 

NAG 

3' 

[dis gi]s [ma 

KI.MIN ] X 

NAG 
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4' 

DIS GIS MA+gunu 

[ki.min 

tub{ ?) s]A-£; tuk- 

si 

5 ' 

DIS GIS NU.UR.MA 

[ki.min 

] ni-sa-tum 


6 ' 

DIS GIS.GESTIN 

[ki.min 

//?£(?)] SA -bi TUK-. 

si 

i 

dis gis.gest[in u]d 

[ki.min 

x] X X 


8 ' 

dis gis ur-^t-in-ni 

[ki.min 

xj.BI X 


9 ' 

DIS UKUS 

[ki.min 

ninda nap\-sa ku 


10' 

DIS GA.RAS SAR 

[ki.min 

ninda nap\-sa ku 


11' 

DIS GA.RAS SA[G SAR 

KI.MIN 

sa]-^’ dug.ga 

12' 

DIS GA.RAS.NIG.KUD.[dA SAR KI.MIN] 

1 r uzu(?) 1 HUL 

O' 

DIS HI.IS S[AR] 

k[i.min si\-hir-ti dingir ana lu 

14' 

DIS BABBAR.HI SAR 

k[i.min] 

KU 

O' 

dis si-ih-hi-\ra\-ti 

KI.MIN 

GAL X] SA -bi 


16' 

dis ni-qip-\t\a sar 

KI.MIN 

sd i-sd-[ 

] 

O' 

[dis su\-man-da 

KI.MIN 

mim-mu-m d[agal-w] 

18' 

[dis zag].hi.li 

KI.MIN 

ina si-hi-il uzu [ba.be] 

O' 

[dis x-k\a-a-ti 

KI.MIN 

si-hi-il [uzu] 


20' 

[dis] ro ///(?) 

KI.MIN 

sa -bi dug.[ga] 


21' 

[dis din].tir sar 

KI.MIN 

ka-mu-u D[u 8 -ar] 


22' 

[dis i-ba-a 

KI.MIN 

mi-[ 

] 

23' 

[dis x] sar 

KI.MIN 

sa a ni [ 

] 

24' 

[dis uJ.kur.ra 

KI.MIN 

m-ri-[ 

] 

25' 

[dis ^^hur.sag sar 

[ki.min] 

| r KI n .MIN [ 

] 

26' 

[dis su]m sar 

[ki.min 

x] ar [ 

1 

27' 

[dis sum.si]kil sar 

[ki.min 


] 

28' 

[dis ha-\a\-an-nti sar 

[ki.min 


] 

29' 

[dis an.ta]h.sum [sar 

ki.min 


] 


break 





Commentary to bm 45 5 27 

i 3' The reading labku (not ribku ) for a kind of beer is clearly required by the spelling 

la-ab-ku na-a-su in Scheil RA 14, 161: 5 and see ZA 29, 182 (paralleling VAB 4, 
154 A iv 49 (Nbk). 

i 7' For the reconstruction of the apodosis see CADgeru usage a-}'. 

i 15' The reading uzu.diri, i.e., kamunu , seems to be possible although the balance of 

the sign, clearly legible as it is, makes no sense to me. Perhaps the uzu.dir entry 
was placed ahead of the enumeration of uzu because they contain the same sign. 

ii 9' for kabru (probably “ thick ”) as qualification of liquids see CAD. 

ii 12' nu.uzu probably for nu.zu as in Dream-book 315 ii x + 12, 318 r. ii x + 14. 
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r. i 3' for tum.tum.me see asqudu. 

r. i 8'f. the sign kisi 5 is written here in a somewhat unusual but very clear way. The four 
entries refer respectively to sikku, lakkadirru or kasiru , pia^u and arabu. 

r. i 12' The line does not seem to refer to a specific fish but rather to a “ foreign, strange ” 
fish. The use of a ki.min at the beginning of the apodosis recurs in r. ii 25'. 

r. ii 8' The rare ur^innu occurs also in the Dream-book, cf. 272b 

r. ii 11 'f. These entries refer respectively to bisru and kismu . 

r. ii 14' For papparhu (perhaps purslane) cf, Thompson DAB, 38 (sub pirhu) and note the 
spelling kima vo-he-e Boissier DA, 11 i 9 (dupl. CT 30 25 k. 3068: 8), also ki-ma 
pa-ap-pa-ar-hi-tim YOS 10 56 i 42 (OB Izbu). 

r. ii 15' The reading ra is suggested by line 19'. 

r. ii 24E These entries refer respectively to ninu and a^upiru. 

The main problem posed by the bad state of preservation of this fragment 
is that the text does not repeat the “ kenning ” in each line as do, with a few 
exceptions, the tablets of the Kuyunjik and Assur collections, but has ki.min, 
i.e. “ ditto ”, everywhere. The verb to which the ditto sign refers, presumably 
ku, is lost in the breaks which extend over more than half of the original 
tablet. Even what is extant is so badly damaged that practically no omen is 
complete with protasis and apodosis. When the text sets in (col. i the 

first lines seem to refer to sikaru, billitu, labku and kurutmu —each denoting a 
beverage—so that one has to assume that ki.min stands in these omens for 
nag or iHti “ he has drunk ”. However, the list changes thereupon from 
potable things to the enumeration of meats of all kinds (col. i 17'ff.) with the 
same logogram ki.min replacing the verb. In all subsequent omens of the text, 
the meaning ku or tkul “ he has eaten ” fits perfectly. I have no solution to 
offer for this vexing state of affairs apart from stressing the fact that there can 
be no doubt as to our fragment’s representing a Babylonian version of the 
Kuyunjik text Tablet A. 

Proof for this assertion can be given on two levels, on that of the general 
arrangement of the entries mentioned in the omens and on that of specific 
parallels. Here is the evidence. 

The following sequence of food items can be observed on Tablet A: meats, 
soups, birds, honey, fruits, inedible and unclean substances, human meat, 
inedible fruit and again inedible and unclean substances. This enumeration is 
not very representative on account of several rather large gaps and is moreover 
misleading because of the repetitiousness of the arrangement. It seems that 
the Kuyunjik tablet represents another redactional compilation taken from 
several smaller but more detailed lists of dream omens (cf. above). The new 
fragment bm 45 527 is far more broken than Tablet A but we can still discover 
two clear-cut parallels which suggest a common source. These parallels are, 
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first, that meats are followed by soupy dishes (and fish, as against the fowl in 
Tablet A), and, secondly, that wood is followed by the enumeration of 
vegetables. In spite of the above outlined difficulties caused by the bad state 
of preservation of both documents, such parallels carry conviction. 

Detail comparisons provide a slightly different picture because they point 
out certain deviations and variations. This is not at all surprising considering 
that the two texts being compared represent apparently the two terminal 
stages of, respectively, the Assyrian and the Babylonian traditions about 
collecting and arranging dream omens. 

There appear, e.g. in Tablet A (ii 19'ff.) at the end of the enumeration of 
meats, such omens as “ if he eats his own entrails ”, “ if he eats his own flesh ”, 
“ if he eats the flesh of his friend ”, 5 etc., ending with “ if he eats his penis ” 
and “ [if he eats the penis of] his [friend] ”. These omens correspond to a 
group in bm 45 5 27 where we have after the break at the beginning of col. ii 
“ if he eats his [right/left] f[oot] ”, “ if he eats his penis ”, “ if he eats the penis 
of his friend ”, “ if he eats his intestines ”, “ if he eats his testicle ”, “ if he 
eats the testicle of his friend ”. On account of the breaks at the end of the 
enumeration of Tablet A and at the beginning of that of bm 45527, we cannot 
establish the extent of the parallelism exhibited by the two documents. At any 
rate, bm 45 5 27 turns immediately to soupy dishes while the length of the break 
between the last omen in Tablet A (somewhere toward the end of col. ii) and 
the beginning of the “ soup ” section (at the top of col. iii) remains unknown. 
The latter section has 14 accidentally preserved lines on the Tablet A and nine 
on the new one but there are no specific parallels. On the contrary, there are 
five kinds of arzana (groat) soups on Tablet A and only one on BM45527. 

Variations in the sequence of entries can also be found in the “ wood ” 
section, where the Kuyunjik tablet lists: apple, fig, single grape, grape cluster, 
raisin, pear (? sennur), uryjnnu and pomegranate while the new text has (after 
a break): fig, pomegranate, grape, [...], urspnnu (end of enumeration). On 
Tablet A the vegetable section is very badly preserved (only turnip and antahsu 
are readable) while bm 45527 has 21 lines with vegetables, the last mentioning 
likewise antahsu. 

The following remarks sum up the above observations. The Kuyunjik 
Tablet A did not contain solely ku and nag omens as is shown by the fragment 
Sm. 2073 ( Dream-book , 319) and by the two duplicates to Tablet A, k. 10663 
and k. 6673 (both op. cit., 320), which show respectively the beginning and the 
end of the ku section. The new Neo-Babylonian tablet, however, gives the 
impression that it lists exclusively such omens. This tablet belongs therefore 
to a text type which contains only omens with the same “ kenning ” as did 
most likely the Middle Babylonian tablet Bab. 36383 ( Dream-book , and 


5 The tablet has an.ta which I blithely rendered by meat which writes tappu syllabically. How an.ta 

“ friend ” in the Dream-book (without even a footnote). could have such a meaning remains a mystery. 

The interpretation is now confirmed by a new frag- 
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pi. IX). We thus seem to have in the Tablet A a collection of excerpts made 
from previous “ specialised ” tablets with dream omens assembled by a scribe 
in order to form a “ series ” for the library of Assurbanipal. 
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TOWARDS A HISTORY OF GLASS IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST* 


A. Leo Oppenheim 
University of Chicago 


The paper intends to investigate the transfer of specific technological achievements 
from one civilization to another within the ancient Near East. Its principal concern is 
with the appearance and the distribution of flasks and vases made of colored glasses in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Upper Syria, the region along the Mediterranean Sea and Egypt 
which are in evidence from the middle of the second millennium b.c. Philological as well 
as archeological evidence is utilized to establish the direction in which this invention 
spread across political and cultural boundaries. The approach is primarily lexicographic, 
based on certain key words attested in cuneiform texts from Nuzi, Ugarit, Qatna, Tyre, 
Ascalon, etc. The hypothesis is offered that glass was “invented” in Upper Syria and 
spread from there into Egypt as well as Mesopotamia. 


When it comes to after dinner speeches, the 
philologist—let alone the lexicographer—is at a 
sore disadvantage compared with those who dis¬ 
course beautifully on art, or interestingly on his¬ 
tory. The philologist has but two choices: to 
make use of the jester's license traditionally 
granted the President of our Society, i.e., to tell 
his captive audience what to do or not to do—or, 
to try to interest his listeners in his own work—a 
difficult task, likely to produce boredom. 

Because I love to take up such a challenge I 
am going to try to interest you in a search for 
the meaning of two Akkadian words, both ap¬ 
parently rather uninteresting, which has lead to 
unsuspected results. Perhaps I shall be able to 
convey to you some of the joys of discovery, some 
of the fun we have playing with words at the 
Chicago Assyrian Dictionary. 

Let me retrace the steps of a lexicographical 
investigation of two rare words that began quite 
unconspicuously. The words are ehlipakku 1 and 
mekku 2 and are both labelled as denoting “a kind 
of precious stone” in the two dictionaries, the 
CAD , and the Assyrisches Handworterbuch. No 
further investigation appeared either urgent or 
promising until—as it often happens in Assyri- 
ology—a new text appeared which changed every¬ 
thing. 


* Presidential Address given at the 182nd Meeting of 
the American Oriental Society at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill on April 19, 1972. The text is 
slightly expanded and footnotes have been added. 

1 See CAD and AHw. s.v. and cf. note 3. 

2 See CAD and AHw. s.v. and cf. note 10. 


References for ehlipakku occur in a list of tem¬ 
ple jewelry from Qatna, a tablet from Alalakh , 3 
as well as in an inventory of objects sent from 
Mitanni to Egypt, and in other Amarna letters, 
also in a Nuzi text, all from the middle third of 
the second millennium. There is little point in 
discussing them individually since the suggested 
meaning “a kind of precious stone” fits these 
contexts perfectly. Even the use of the word 
to describe a garment, or rather its color, in a 
Hittite text from Boghazkeui, does not contra¬ 
dict the translation. To boot, such scholars as 
Benno Landsberger and Emile Laroche, have pro¬ 
vided us with etymologies for ehlipakku , Lands¬ 
berger with a Sumerian 4 and Laroche with a Hur- 
rian etymology . 5 

However, I prefer to avoid the “etymology 
game,” and would rather concentrate on those 
passages in which the proposed translation does 
not fit so readily. 

Let me begin with the occurrence of ehlipakku 
in one of a group of seven Amarna letters, which 

3 The passage Wiseman, Alalakh No. 440: 6-8 has so 
far escaped the attention of the lexicographers. I have 
to thank Professor Anne D. Kilmer for drawing my at¬ 
tention to it. It lists 1-en a-ar-za-ar-ni eh{ !)-//(copy 
se)-ba-ag-gi and 1-en ma-as-he ku.gi hi-a-ru-uh-he §i-na- 
am-ni ma-ni-in-ni eh-li (copy tu)-ba-ag-gi. 

4 B. Landsberger proposed to connect ehlipakku with 
the name of the precious stone hilibU (Sum. h i . li. b a) 
to which belong also the designations girimhilibu , amarhi- 
libu and amargirimhilibu. 

5 E. Laroche in Ugaritica 5, 457 refers to Hurrian 
ehli “sauver.” 
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were addressed by the ruler of the town of Ascalon 
to the Pharaoh. These letters are full of stereo¬ 
typed protestations of loyalty for Egypt and 
of obedience to the Egyptian regent stationed in 
that city. Only one of them, EA 323, deviates 
and the pertinent passage runs as follows : “as 
soon as the king, my lord, ordered ehlipakku 
stones, I sent indeed thirty ehlipakku stones to 
the king, my lord (lines 13-16).” The same ehli¬ 
pakku “stone” we find also in the fragmentary 
letter, EA 327, where the name of the writer and 
that of his city are lost. There, basically the same 
situation prevails as in the letter from Ascalon. 
The pertinent passage runs: “the king, my lord, has 
written for ehlipakku-stone (and) now I am bringing 
one weighing 50 (units) to the king, my lord.” 

Another reference appears in EA 314 which 
belongs to a group of three letters sent from the 
town of Jursa to Egypt. This little known town 
seems to have been located in the southern coastal 
plain, possibly along the via maris . 6 Here ehlipak¬ 
ku is mentioned, again in a context nearly iden¬ 
tical in tenor and content with those already 
cited: “When the king, my lord, ordered ehlipakku , 
I sent (it) to the king, my lord, my god, the sun 
in heaven (lines 17-22).” 

In our search for more revealing references for 
the stone ehlipakku , we turn now from Palestine 
to Ugarit which offers us indeed the key passage, 
furnishing the reason for today's topic. 

The text was published rather recently, in 1970, 
in MRS 12 as No. 6. From the royal palace of 
Ugarit comes a group of six letters addressed to 
the city governor ( sakin ) of that city, all dealing 
with trade, more exactly: overland trade. 7 The 


6 For a proposed identification of Jursa see B. Mazar 
“Yurzah = Tell Jemmeh” in Bulletin Israel Exploration 
Society 16 (1951), 38-41 (in Hebrew) and English Ab¬ 
stract p. 11 (Communication of Prof. A. Malamat). 

7 The group of letters addressed to the governor are 
published in MRS 12 as No. 4 to 7 and No. 9. Two of 
them (No. 4 and No. 9) are so damaged that they are 
worthless for the present purpose. No. 7 contains two 
independent letters written by two different persons, 
a woman and a man. It should be noted that the letter 
No. 16 which is not addressed to the governor deals 
with the same topic. 

A letter of the governor himself is published as No. 8; 
it contains demands for seeds of certain plants used as 

dyes (wr. hurati in 1. 7 and hurhurati in line 9) and for 
a donkey to be handed over to the messenger carrying 
the letter. 


transactions are styled as exchanges of gifts among 
persons of equal status and the tone is pointedly 
polite, not to say courtly; instead of speaking of 
demand and supply, the writers refer to wishes 
and gifts, and the Sumerian term Sam is used in 
its old sense of “equivalent” rather than in that 
of “purchase price.” It is interesting to take a 
look at the nature of the merchandise which was 
in this way imported into Ugarit and at that 
which was exported. Into the capital went 
domestic animals such as sheep, donkeys, mules 
and horses; in a few instances textiles—mainly 
linen garments—multicolored belts and purple- 
dyed wool and an iron dagger. All this was to 
be paid for mainly in gold, also in silver, in two 
instances in copper kettles and once, in letter 
No. 6, the governor was asked to pay in— ehlipak¬ 
ku. 

The nature of the merchandise changing hands 
suggests that products of rural industries were 
exchanged primarily for gold and silver, while 
certain city products such as copper kettles, a 
dye stuff 8 and— ehlipakku , appear to have been 
in demand as well. 

Still, even in this context, the meaning “a kind 
of precious stone” for ehlipakku , seems to be con¬ 
firmed or is at least not ruled out. 

However, there is more to the letter from Ugarit. 
The “stone” wanted is in fact called mekku by 
the scribe, a designation which he finds for some 
reason in need of an explanatory gloss, and so 
he adds, after a “Glossenkeil,” the word ehlipakku. 
Thus we have two words now for the same thing. 

That this is in fact so is unexpectedly confirmed 
by an Amarna letter in which mekku occurs in 
exactly the context I have just pointed out for 
ehlipakku. 

This letter, EA 148, belongs to a group of ten 
written to the Pharaoh by Abimilki, the king of 
Tyre. Nearly all of them describe the desperate 
situation on the island city after the enemies had 
taken the mainland settlement and thus prevented 
Tyre from obtaining fresh water and firewood. 
Pleas for help and inordinately flowery protest¬ 
ations of loyalty abound. 9 The letter in question 
mentions the mekku stone after an unusually short 
introduction of only three lines—probably in order 


8 For huratu see my remarks in JCS 21 (1967, pub¬ 
lished 1969), 242 and B. Landsberger, ibid. 170. 

9 See the remarks of W. F. Albright in “The Egyptian 
Correspondence of Abimilki, Prince of Tyre,” JEA 23 
(1937), 190-203. 
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to express the urgency of the communication. It 
runs “The king, my lord, has written me about 
the mekku- stone 10 which is in my possession (but) 
I have already given the king, my lord, (one) 
weighing one hundred (units). The king, my lord, 
should (therefore) look with favor upon his servant 
and give (back) to him Usu (the mainland settle¬ 
ment of Tyre) (lines 4 to 12).” 

Here, we find again what we have already ob¬ 
served with respect to ehlipakku : it is always the 
Egyptian king who wants these particular “stones” 
and never any other commodity, from the local 
rulers of Palestine—be it Tyre, Ascalon or Jursa. 11 
The importance of that material is underlined 
when these kinglets either promise delivery or 
point out that they have already delivered it, often 
giving the exact weight of the “stones.” Abimilki 
of Tyre is even desperate enough to base his claim 
for immediate Egyptian help directly upon his 
delivery of mekku- stone. 

What stone, one is now bound to ask, can the 
Pharaoh be in such need of that he keeps writing 
for it to these petty rulers of a region which he 
neither militarily nor politically can control or 
hold any longer? 

So far, our discussion of the references for ehli¬ 
pakku has brought us no evidence that ehlipakku 
is anything but a stone. This holds true also for 
mekku ; we know from a number of good Akkadian 
texts that beads used as charms are quite fre¬ 
quently said to be made of mekku. 

Fortunately, we have now a new reference for 
mekku which changes the entire picture. 

My book, “Glass and Glassmaking in the 
Ancient Near East” has just been published and 
it contains the Assyrian prescriptions for making 
colored glasses. There mekku occurs in contexts 
that unmistakably establish it as a word for glass; 
to be more exact, for glass as the raw material 
used by craftsmen who fashion the glass containers, 


10 The reference is not listed in AHiv., probably due 
to its atypical spelling: na 4 me-ku. 

11 There are two exceptions, one furnished by EA 77 
which refers to a letter of the Pharaoh requesting copper, 
and another by EA 126, in which the king of Byblos 
refers to the Pharaoh’s demand for boxwood ( taskarinnu ) 
which Byblos boats used to bring from Ugarit and the 
country Zalhi to Egypt (lines 4-6). See also M. Liverani 
“Le lettere del Faraone a Rib-Adda” in Oriens Antiquus 
10 (1971), 253-268 with notes 25 and 45 referring to the 
topic under discussion. 


beads, etc., of that period. 12 Let me stress that 
mekku is not the term used ordinarily in the glass 
prescriptions; it appears in fact only in one pre¬ 
scription which is atypical as to terminology and 
technology. It obviously represents a local tra¬ 
dition about glassmaking which was included in 
the corpus of glass texts as they were copied and 
assembled for a royal tablet collection earlier than 
that of the library of Assurbanipal, 13 probably in 
the twelfth century b.c. Attested in Assyria, in 
Tyre and Ugarit, the designation mekku is most 
likely to be considered a foreign, probably a West 
Semitic word for the kind of glass which, in the 
Hittite capital, in Alalakh, Ugarit, Qatna, Jursa, 
Ascalon and Nuzi, was called ehlipakku. 

In the region where the letter No. 6 that 
was sent to the governor of Ugarit originated 
the word for raw glass must have been mekku. 
The scribe evidently did not expect the recipient 
of the letter to be familiar with that term, and 
so he added the Hurrian expression ehlipakku as 
a gloss. In Palestine proper, as we have seen, the 
latter was used, at least in Jursa and Ascalon, 
while the king of Tyre wrote mekku when referring 
to the same material. 

But, my present concern is not just with these 
two words for glass but with a more far-reaching 
topic. 

My point of departure is the question: How 
does it come that the Pharaoh is clamoring for 
the delivery of raw glass from Asia when Egypt, 
at that time, boasts of a wide array of beautifully 
made glass objects in Egyptian style, hence, made 
in Egypt ? If indeed raw glass had to be imported 
into Egypt, the history of that material in the 
ancient Near East would appear in a new light. 

It is therefore necessary to give you an outline 
of our knowledge of that history on the basis of 
extant objects, their shape and their technology, 


12 For the vessels cf. Dan Barag, “Mesopotamian Ves¬ 
sels of the Second Millennium b.c.” in Journal of Glass 
Studies 4 (1962), 9ff., and, same author, in A. Leo Op¬ 
penheim et al., Glass and Glassmaking in Ancient Meso¬ 
potamia (Corning 1970, published 1972), in the chapter 
(pp. 131-199) “Mesopotamian Core-formed Glass Vessels 
(1500-500 b.c.)” and Axel von Saldern, (ibid. pp. 203-228) 
in the chapter “Other Mesopotamian Glass Vessels (1500- 
600 b.c.)” 

13 For the problem of the prototypes of the prescriptions 
for making colored glasses found in the library of Assur¬ 
banipal, see my book pp. 27f. 
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leaving aside for the moment all documentary 
evidence. 

Glass appears in the ancient Near East like an 
alien intrusion in the over-all technological evolu¬ 
tion and presents, as such, a fascinating problem. 

From the fifteenth century b.c. onward, the 
work of the glassmaker is in evidence all over 
Babylonia and Assyria. The very first centuries 
of this development can in fact be called the 
“Golden Period” of Mesopotamian glassmaking. 
Its beautiful products were excavated in such 
sites as Ur in the south, Nippur, Babylon, Dur- 
Kurigalzu in Babylonia, Assur, Nuzi, Tell er-Ri- 
mah, Tell Brak, Chagar-Bazar in Assyria, and 
Alalakh in the west. The point here is that we 
know of no earlier glass product, less perfect 
from the point of view of technology. 14 On the 
contrary, the sophistication and technical know¬ 
how is most pronounced at the very onset of the 
period. 

With the same—I am inclined to say dramatic 
—suddenness, glass makes its appearance also in 
Egypt, likewise in the fifteenth century, often 
with the same characteristically shaped glass ob¬ 
jects and the same techniques used to produce 
them. Again there is no evidence for preparatory 
stages, no previous attempts are known, no grop- 
ings for technological achievements or artistic 
formulations. 

In the region between the Mediterranean and 
the Euphrates the archeological evidence is rather 


14 This statement has to be qualified. A piece of raw 
glass was excavated in Eridu in the deep south of Meso¬ 
potamia (see my book p. 62 n. 64 and p. 83 n. 109) and 
another one in Tell Asmar in the Diyala region (see ibid, 
p. 83 n. 110). Both are dated by their excavators to 
much earlier periods even though the specific archeologi¬ 
cal contexts in which they were found are both somewhat 
doubtful. There is also some admittedly circumstantial 
philological evidence which points to the use of artificial 
lapis lazuli in Mari (see ibid. p. 83 n. 108). If it should be 
proven that this evidence actually attests the manufac¬ 
ture of colored opaque glasses in the first half of the second 
millennium b.c. in isolated instances, this would in itself 
not argue against my contention that glass makes its 
appearance only in the middle of that millennium. We 
are dealing here with a predictable change in technology 
and not with a new and unheard-of invention, so that 
accidental and isolated discoveries by individual crafts¬ 
men can be presumed to precede the wide spread of a 
technique that became quickly fashionable. 


slim. With the exception of Alalakh and Ugarit, 
no glass objects have been found as yet. Some 
pertinent textual evidence, however, comes from 
the Hurrian kingdom of Mitanni. The letters and 
inventories listing golden utensils, jewelry and 
other costly furnishings sent to Egypt on the oc¬ 
casion of a dynastic marriage, enumerate many 
items either made of or decorated with colored 
glasses of various shades. Obviously the Mitanni 
craftsmen of the early fourteenth century knew 
very well how to produce imitations of lapis 
lazuli as well as opaque glasses of other colors. 
And now we can add Palestine to the regions which 
knew of glass and traded in it, as we have found 
in the cited Amarna letters. 

Where then and by whom was glassmaking 
developed, and how can one account for the pe¬ 
culiar distribution of its products in time and 
region which I have just outlined for you? 

Before going any further, one important point 
has to be made. The artisans of the ancient Near 
East, from Anatolia to Egypt and eastward to 
the Persian Gulf, knew from the fourth, even the 
fifth millennium b.c. onward, how to produce 
colored glazes. They applied thin, colored glazes 
to faience-like carriers such as beads, small orna¬ 
ments, at times even wall tiles, knobs, and small 
bowls. These glazes I call in my book “primary 
glasses.” They are chemically very similar to 
the opaque and strongly colored glasses that make 
their appearance suddenly in the fifteenth century 
b.c. The latter I call “secondary glasses.” 15 

Both glazes and glass are made of a mixture 
of sand and the ashes of certain plants to which 
were added metal compounds as colorants. Glass 
was therefore not simply “invented” in the fif¬ 
teenth century b.c. What actually happened was 
a change in glass technology. 16 Instead of pro¬ 
ducing glazes that were used like paint on formed 
objects, craftsmen now created opaque and in¬ 
tensely colored glasses; they fused and fashioned 
them into objects made entirely of glass. Un¬ 
precedented techniques were applied to shape the 
glass when still hot and this resulted in the beauti¬ 
fully decorated vessels and flasks of that period. 
Moreover the change just described seems to have 
taken place nearly everywhere simultaneously. 


15 For a discussion of these terms see my book pp. 19, 
36, 63, 84f. 

16 See ibid. pp. 85f. 
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All these considerations should help us to evalu¬ 
ate the over-all situation and to restrict the pos¬ 
sibilities involved. 

Already in my book on the glass texts I have 
argued for a “Western” origin of glass technology, 
though on purely philological grounds: I pointed 
out that the terms used for the “primary glasses” 
in Sumerian as well as in Akkadian texts do not 
belong to any of these two languages, and that 
those for the “secondary” glasses are either isolated 
in Akkadian or clearly West Semitic. 17 

This hypothesis of a Western origin can now 
be supported by the appearance of the probably 
non-Akkadian term mekku in texts from Tyre and 
Ugarit, and by the use of the Hurrian term 
ehlipakku for the same raw glass, and by the new 
evidence for the import of raw glass from Syria 
into Egypt. 

If the substance called either mekku or ehlipakku 
is indeed a raw glass which the Pharaoh demanded 
from certain Asiatic princes who either acquired 
it through trade or directly from glassmakers, 
then the following conclusions should be accept¬ 
able. The craftsmen who produced the magnifi¬ 
cent glass objects for the Egyptian court depended 
for their basic raw material, or for an essential 
ingredient thereof, on imports from Asia. And 
this in spite of the fact that all ingredients neces¬ 
sary to produce glass objects were abundantly 
available in Egypt. Hence, it seems that glass 
objects were made in that country—at least ori¬ 
ginally—not by native craftsmen but by “Asi¬ 
atics.” The latter then must have brought with 
them the art of working with glass and they re¬ 
quired for practical or traditional reasons that 
specific type of raw glass with which the Pharaoh 
tried to provide them. The use of the probably 
West Semitic mekku and of the evidently Hurrian 
ehlipakku for that material points either to the 
region of its origin or to the region from where 
the craftsmen themselves may well have come. 

The most likely candidate for this region is 
Upper Syria. Quite possibly, the Egyptians and 
the Mitanni glassmakers came into contact when 
that country was conquered by Thutmosis III. 
The glassmakers would then come to Egypt as 
prisoners of war and started there to produce 
their wares—in Egyptian style. 18 


17 See ibid. pp. 57, 84. 

18 Here, a qualification is in order. Thea Elisabeth 
Haevernik has pointed out in her article “Assyrisches 


An argument in favor of my hypothesis can be 
adduced by comparing Egypt and Mitanni as 
glass-producing regions: In Egypt the glass ob¬ 
jects which are attested beginning with the fif¬ 
teenth century b.c. disappear in the eleventh 
century. Only much later, in the Hellenistic 
period, glass appears again in Egypt, under ob¬ 
vious foreign influence. 

The situation in Upper Syria is quite different. 
I have already remarked on the large variety of 
colored glasses mentioned in the texts from Mitan¬ 
ni. The technological level on which these color¬ 
ful and opaque imitations of precious stones were 
produced was soon surpassed there. First, trans¬ 
lucent glasses appeared instead of opaque ones, 
then molds were used for making glass containers, 
not to speak of the practice of cutting containers 
out of a block of glass as if it were a stone. These 
developments did not stop in 612 b.c. with the 
downfall of the Assyrian empire which in many 
respects fell heir to the artistic traditions and 
technological achievements of the Mitanni em¬ 
pire. Another technological change took place 
again somewhere in Upper Syria after the Persian 
conquest, when glassmakers began to blow a very 
hot glass—which was transparent—first into molds 
and then freely into elegant forms. Apparently 
the tradition of the glassmakers' craft in Syria 
was not affected by the disappearance of either 
the Mitanni or the Assyrian empires. 

I cannot offer any ready explanation for the 
telling contrast between the stagnation evident in 
Egyptian glass technology and the several progres¬ 
sive changes in the way glass was used in Upper 
Syria. Yet the difference may well be that one 
was an imported, the other a native technology. 

In order to evaluate the probability of the just 
presented hypothesis let me touch briefly on the 
phenomenology and the mechanics of inter-cultur¬ 
al contacts within the area of the ancient Near 
East. 

For this purpose we have to establish the social 
level on which such contacts were typically taking 
place, and to investigate direction and depth of 
specific foreign influences. 


Millefioriglass” in Forschungen und Berichte , Archao- 
logische Beitrage, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin , Vol. 10 
(1968), 67, that the earliest datable Egyptian glass vessels 
exhibit in form and decoration Mesopotamian influences. 
This observation, once documented, will lend support to 
the hypothesis here offered. 
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The foremost, if not the only level on which the 
civilizations of the ancient Near East come into 
peaceful contact is that of the royal court. There, 
foreign influences are most effective; there, they 
are readily accepted and endowed with the king’s 
prestige which ensures them a wide diffusion with¬ 
in the country. 

As is evident from countless references in his¬ 
torical texts, in treaties and letters from royal 
archives, the courts of the kings all over the an¬ 
cient Near East—from Elam to Egypt—were in 
contact with each other for more than two mil¬ 
lennia. Of course, the intensity of such contacts 
as well as their geographical reach varied con¬ 
siderably and so did their duration. Some courts 
were centers of diffusion of ideas and techniques 
by virtue of the political and military power of 
their kings, such as those of the great empires of 
Mesopotamia. Other courts lacked such powers 
and yet functioned likewise as centers of diffusion. 
As a matter of fact, political and military power do 
not necessarily promote intellectual and artistic 
influences across boundaries. 

It has been established by now that many 
specific technological achievements, characteristic 
intellectual attitudes, certain refinements in the 
arts, in craftsmanship, in civilized savoir-vivre, 
have in the ancient Near East spread from West 
to East. And this is also the way in which glass 
and glassmaking must have come from some¬ 
where in Upper Syria into Mesopotamia in the 
fifteenth century b.c. 

A good parallel to the spread of the new glass 
technology is furnished by that of certain con¬ 
temporary textile techniques. Foremost are those 
for dying wool and the abundant use of colored 
wools for the decoration of linen garments. The 
pertinent technical terminology enables the philo¬ 
logist to follow this development from Upper Syria, 
via Assyria and Nuzi, into the Babylonia of the 
Chaldean period in spite of the fact that no trace of 
any such fabric has survived. 19 Further parallels are 
provided by the Assyrian kings’ acknowledged 
imitations of Western style buildings in their 
royal palaces, also by the preference for Western 
metal work, Western furniture decorations and 
landscaped gardens in Assyria. 20 There are bound 

19 For a discussion of the problems here involved see 
my article “Essay on Overland Trade in the First Mil¬ 
lennium b.c.” in JCS 21 (1967, published 1969), 246f. 

20 See my article “On Royal Gardens in Assyria” in 
JNES 24 (1965), 328-333. 


to be other instances and they will come to the 
fore when Assyriologists will lend more attention 
to technology and related topics. 

The network of interstate contacts from court 
to court is active on several levels, such as the 
peacetime exchange of gifts between kings, de¬ 
livery of tribute, the spoils of war or intercity 
commerce. 

I would like to concentrate here on the peace¬ 
time exchange of gifts because it involves finished 
objects rather than raw materials, which are of 
minor importance, gold and lapis lazuli perhaps 
excepted. After all, finished products are, from 
the technological point of view, more interesting 
than raw materials. 

The gifts exchanged consist typically of costly 
clothing, jewelry, precious metals, or household 
furnishings using rare woods. At times, such ex¬ 
changes can be so numerous as to replace or, at 
least, to supplement international trade in luxury 
goods. However, gift exchanges on the one hand 
and tribute or trade deliveries on the other differ 
clearly inasmuch as the former deals with in¬ 
dividual pieces or sets of objects, the latter typical¬ 
ly with quantities of identical objects. 21 

Whatever the economic or political motivation 
for their delivery, clothing, jewelry, prestigious 
utensils stimulate the desire for more such treasure 
and this often leads to the exchange of artists 
and craftsmen specializing in the manufacture of 
these goods. 

A considerable impetus to the court’s recep¬ 
tiveness to foreign products together with their 
manufacturing techniques comes, of course, from 
dynastic marriages, and the same goes for foreign 
mores and ideas. We have, in this respect, little 
direct evidence from Mesopotamian sources, but 
foreign princesses did come to Babylon as well 
as to the Assyrian capitals. The Old Testament, 
however, is quite outspoken about the nefarious 
influences of such foreign ladies. 

One could characterize this entire situation as 
a case of horizontal diffusion of techniques and 
their products, a diffusion extending on the same 
social level through different countries. There 
exists a subsidiary system of diffusion and that 
works within the same country. Through it 
techniques, materials, finished objects are distri¬ 
buted, so to speak, by “percolation,” from the 


21 See Cyril Aldred “The Foreign Gifts Offered to 
Pharaoh” in JEA 56 (1970), 105-116. 
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court downward to the social strata of the officials, 
the military, the landowners, the merchants, etc. 
This I would like to call “vertical” diffusion. 
Both systems contribute toward a fast and effec¬ 
tive spread of technical innovations and new 
ideas throughout the ancient Near East. 

However, what is called in the loose and in¬ 
exact parlance of the philologist “the spread of 
technological innovations” makes sense only when 
one realizes that technology forms a well-defined, 
in fact, quasi-independent sector in each culture 
complex. Its applications range from the level 
of subsistence to that of prestige. Here belong 
agricultural and habitation technologies, those 
concerned with defense, personal adornment, etc. 

Within each such technology the end product 
results from the interaction of several discrete 
constituents such as the nature and the technical 
potential of the raw materials available; ecological 
contingencies; social and economic demands; ar¬ 
tistic preferences and technical know-how. Most 
of these constituents are relatively constant and 
as a rule only catastrophic deficiencies or up¬ 
heavals affect the functioning of a specific techno¬ 
logy. But the variable which I called “technical 
know-how” is subject to fundamental changes. 
And these changes are due to impulses from the 
outside, in other words, they are released by in¬ 
formation originating in other cultures. 

Internal developments seem to have played a 
rather restricted role within the variable called 
“technical know-how.” Therefore departures from, 
or decisive improvements of traditional practices, 
such as new working methods, the use of new 
raw materials and different form types, or the 
transfer of technical practices from one field of 
application to another, all these are rarely at¬ 
tested. The absence of specific technological evi¬ 
dence may well be caused by the perishable nature 
of most of the products involved, the lack of 
written records or simply our ignorance. 

Since peaceful intercultural contacts take place 
in the ancient Near East exclusively on what we 
could call the “diplomatic” level, namely by ex¬ 
changes of gifts between rulers, visits of ambas¬ 
sadors, and dynastic marriages, prestige techno¬ 
logies are likely to change while subsistence tech¬ 
nologies remain basically stable. The latter only 
occasionally profit from the import of better raw 
materials through overland trade. 

A telling example for the spread of technologi¬ 
cal information under favorable conditions is 


furnished us by the cuneiform texts which con¬ 
tain prescriptions for making colored glasses. 
Such conditions prevailed during the overall 
equilibrium of political power of the Amarna Peri¬ 
od which permitted the free flow of technological 
information from court to court. 

Though there is hardly any direct evidence 
for this interchange of technological information 
the following considerations may well bear it out. 

The glass texts of the library of Assurbanipal 
go back, as I have shown in my book, to originals 
written in Assyria in the twelfth century if not 
somewhat earlier. These prototypes are therefore 
contemporaneous with a group of Assyrian tablets 
containing prescriptions for making perfumes. In 
about the same period texts for training fast 
chariot horses are likewise attested in Assyria. 
The latter have, moreover, a counterpart in Hittite 
tablets of similar content and tenor, as do, by the 
way, also the glass prescriptions. 22 

These three types of texts which appear nearly 
in the same region and period seem to me to be 
united by their subject matter. I suggest that 
they represent a concerted effort of the Assyrian 
royal court to promote crafts considered at that 
time essential for royal prestige. Apparently every 
ruler of the Amarna Age and the subsequent cen¬ 
turies simply had to have fast chariot horses, new 
perfumes and beautiful glassware. The know¬ 
how for producing them was restricted to speci¬ 
alists who either migrated or were sent from court 
to court—as were the famous physicians of this 
period of intense diplomatic contacts. 23 It is also 
possible that specialists were captured in wars, 
which quite likely was the case of the Mitanni 
glassworkers who were brought to Egypt—as I 
have suggested. The desire of the Assyrian court 
to become independent of this interchange of 
information carried typically by migrating crafts¬ 
men and technicians may have prompted the 
writing down of the essentials of these three 


22 Apart from the mysterious tablet HT 3 (BM 108561) 
from Boghazkeui which I discussed in my book pp. 67f., 
there are two Hittite texts dealing apparently with glass¬ 
making to which Professor H. G. Guterbock has drawn 
my attention: KBo 6 65 and 18 201. 

23 For evidence see simply CAD asu A usage a~3\ 

24 For the early perfume prescriptions see my book 
p. 5 note 5 and for an isolated Neo-Assyrian text of that 
type Iraq 13 (1956), 112 ND 460. 
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crafts—glassmaking, perfume making 24 and horse 
training. 25 

This brings me to the end of my talk. Just 
two Akkadian words have given us the rare op¬ 
portunity of tracing specific technological changes. 
It so happens that we are dealing here with a 
period relatively well attested by documentary as 

25 See Anneliese Kammenhuber “Zu den hethitischen 
Pferdetexten” Forschungen und Fortschritte 28 (1954), 
120 and Hippologica Hethitica (Wiesbaden 1961), 31. 


well as archaeological evidence. We did not have 
to resort to ingenious hypotheses which cannot 
be proven as is the case in the study of essential 
technological stages of metallurgy or weaving. 
Moreover, the two words mekku and ehlipakku 
have shown us the direction and mechanics of 
technological contacts which in turn have allowed 
us to draw conclusions that may, one day, apply 
to similar situations in other fields of intercultural 
connections. 

What more can the lexicographer hope for? 
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FROM ASSURBANIPAL’S LIBRARY 
Studies in Memory oj F . W. Geers 


Part One 


FREDERICK W. GEERS 

January 24 , 1885 -January 29 , 1955 


Frederick W. Geers was born on January 24 , 1885 in Meinberg, Germany. He joined 
the staff of the Assyrian Dictionary Project of the Oriental Institute at the University 
of Chicago, as a secretary, in 1923 , began his academic career in 1926 , and retired in 
1950 . He died in Chicago on January 29 , 1955 . Obviously, it was not for reasons of 
arithmetic that we were prompted to dedicate a special issue of this journal to his 
memory in 1974 . Rather, it was a feeling of gratitude and admiration—admixed perhaps 
with a twinge of guilt—that suggested to us a way to pay homage to the accomplishments 
of a long-dead scholar whose work is still alive among us. 

Very few facts and figures are known to us about the curriculum vitae of Dr. Geers. 
He was a quiet man, of a shy and retiring nature, who always strove to keep his lonely 
private life and his personal attitudes hidden under a cloak of friendly silence. It would 
be grossly inappropriate to speak here about his life and thus to betray his unspoken 
but quite evident request to safeguard his privacy. He wrote very little, and only with 
great difficulty; he was a very conscientious teacher, but all in all, Dr. Geers was singularly 
unfit for the struggles of academic life. Those with louder voices and broader shoulders 
readily overshadowed him and he was still an associate professor when he retired from 
his teaching career. 

Dr. Geers’s range of scholarly interest in the field of cuneiform studies was astonish¬ 
ingly wide. He did much independent work on the reconstruction of the series HAR-ra = 
hubullu and its “Forerunners,” and among his papers we found extensive and carefully 
annotated transliterations of Sumerian royal hymns. He dedicated much time to 
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collecting personal names from the thousands of unpublished Kassite texts kept in the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, but his pertinent notes, which I 
remember seeing, were not found among his papers after his death. His main interest, 
however, and the task to which he dedicated most of his time and energy, was the 
reading and copying of cuneiform tablets. For many years, first in 1924 and then regularly 
every summer from 1929 to the beginning of the Second World War, he visited the 
Students’ Room of the Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities in the British Museum. 
Mainly guided by Bezold’s Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the KouyunjiJc Collection 
of the British Museum , he more or less systematically went especially through such text 
categories as extispicy, conjurations, rituals and prayers, and chemical and medical 
texts, and copied the fragments, always indicating carefully their shapes and other 
essential features which would facilitate “joins.” Apart from the British Museum, he 
repeatedly visited the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, 
the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul, and the Iraq Museum in Baghdad. 

Everywhere, he studied tablets and prepared provisional copies of them. During 
the academic year he worked assiduously on the identification of tablets and fragments, 
even when they were quite tiny. His knowledge of Mesopotamian literature was impres¬ 
sive and he succeeded, especially with the texts of the Kuyunjik Collection, in making 
innumerable joins and did so without files, simply on the basis of his memory. His 
copybooks were scribbled full of references to parallels and similar passages, bearing 
witness to his Assyriological erudition. 

Still, whatever discoveries he made and however many tablets he was able to piece 
together, as often as not from dozens of minute fragments, he never cared to publish 
them himself. He willingly gave his discoveries to colleagues and students for their 
research and their own publications. As a matter of fact, he himself was hardly aware 
of the important collection of copies he had accumulated, especially from among the 
fragments from the Library of Assurbanipal. When I came to the Assyrian Dictionary 
Project in 1947 , I was amazed at both the number of texts copied and at the haphazard 
way in which they were collected. I persuaded Dr. Geers to have his copybooks photo¬ 
graphed and then we spent many months, one evening every week, at my home where, 
with the help of my wife, we cut out and pasted the photographs on sheets and arranged 
them numerically. We even had planned to prepare a systematic catalogue indicating 
the content of the individual fragments and giving other pertinent information, but 
Dr. Geers’s sudden death put an end to all such plans. 

The Geers Collection as assembled by us remains in the archives of the Assyrian 
Dictionary Project, yet it always has been and still is accessible to any scholar who 
shows an interest in it, and indeed many American as well as European Assyriologists 
have used it with profit. This is evidenced by the numerous articles and the impressive 
number of books which have utilized the material assembled by Dr. Geers. In this way, 
many interesting texts have been published, and even entirely new vistas in the field 
have been opened up, and more are still to come. The Geers Collection offers a convenience 
that no museum can provide: the opportunity to search quickly through thousands of 
fragments. 

Through a number of fortunate circumstances—and through the intervention of 
Professor W. von Soden—the originals of Dr. Geers’s copies, which he took with him 
on his last trip to Europe, are now kept in Heidelberg in the Orientalisches Seminar 
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der Universitat. A handwritten catalogue of the copies has been prepared by Professor 
R. Borger of Gottingen. 

The full utilization of the tremendous work done by Dr. Geers is thus assured, and 
the scholarly achievements that have been and that will continue to be based on his 
labors will be his lasting memorial. 

A. Leo Oppenheim 
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A BABYLONIAN DIVINER’S MANUAL 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM , Oriental Institute , 

University of Chicago 

JVIore than twenty years ago F. W. Geers drew my attention to a few Kuyunjik 
fragments which he had copied and identified as duplicates of the texts published by 
C. Yirolleaud in Bab. 4 (1911): 109-13 under the title “Table des matieres de deux 
traites de divination: l’un terrestre F autre astrologique, accompagnee destructions 
du mage a son eleve.” 

I have tried ever since to find more such fragments in order to complete the text of 
this interesting document. Some, such as K.6540 found in a copybook of Professor 
W. G. Lambert, came to my knowledge by accident, others were made known to me 
by Erica Reiner who chanced upon them in the course of her search for “astrological” 
tablets while working on a new edition of the series Enuma Ann Enlil. 

As my contribution to this issue in memory of F. W. Geers, I propose to present this 
text on the basis of eleven fragments, some large, some small, which have made its 
nearly complete reconstruction possible. 1 

The following is a list of the fragments included in this edition: 2 


Museum no. 

Figure 

Previous copy 

Previous transliteration 

K.2847 

1 and 2 

3 R 52 no. 2 

Bab. 4 109 ff. 

K.2848 

3 and 4 

3 R 52 no. 3 

Bab. 4 109 ff. 

K.6476 

5 

none 

none 

K.6485 

6 

none 

none 

K.6540 

7 and 8 

none 

none (joined to K.7685) 

K.7685 

7 and 8 

Bab. 4 122 

Bab. 4 109 ff. (joined to K.6540) 

K.8801 

9 

none 

none (joined to Rm. 2,589) 

K.9787 

10 

none 

none 

Sm. 1077 

11 

none 

none 

Sm. 1088 

12 

none 

none (joined to Sm. 1531) 

Sm. 1531 

12 

none 

none (joined to Sm. 1088) 

Rm. 2,589 

9 

Bab. 4 120 f. 

Bab. 4 109 ff. (joined to K.8801) 


With the exception of K.6476, all these fragments belong to a one-column version 
of our text. K.6476 is part of a two-column version which offers slight deviations (see 
note 42) and is transliterated separately on page 202. Two of the fragments, K.2848 and 
Sm. 1088, are written in Babylonian script; the others show typical Neo-Assyrian ductus. 


1 There are a few signs still missing at the very end 
of lines 1-3, in lines 18 and 20, and at the beginning 
of the last line (1. 84). A hepi passage in line 67 on 
tablet B recurs on tablets C and H and thus shows 
that these three copies go back to one and the same 
“Vorlage” which itself was the copy of a damaged 
original. 


2 Thanks are due to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for permission to publish the texts. Shortly 
before this manuscript went to press, R. Borger 
informed me that he had recently joined K.6540 and 
K.7685. 
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The following list gives the sources of the text which is transliterated and translated 
below: 


Tablet 


Obverse 


Reverse 


A K.2848 
B K.2847 

C K.8801 + Rm. 2,589 
D K.9787 
E K.6540 
F K.7685 
G Sm. 1077 
H K.6485 

I Sm. 1088 + Sm. 1531 


1-41 

25-48 

14-45 

broken 

(see below and n. 2) 
(see below and n. 2) 
13-22 
(see below) 

19-37 


49-53, 57-82 

49-84 

46-77 

68-71 (see bekw) 

37-52 

30-54 

73-75 

59-71 

55-71 


The two-column tablet K.6476 contains lines 71-82. 


Four fragments, tablets D, E, F, and H, require comment because they are not exact 
duplicates as are the other tablets, but contain additional material. Tablets E, F, and 
H form a group inasmuch as they all show our text on the reverse and omens on the 
obverse. While the omens on Tablet F are too destroyed to be of any use, those on 
tablet H can be identified as “astrological” in nature; 3 so little remains on tablet E 
that one can only state that it contained omens with apodoses, 4 as is the case with 
tablet H, while tablets A, B, C, G, and I contain only protases. I will propose below 
(p. 209) an explanation for the fact that these two or three tablets only partly parallel 
our text. 

As for tablet D, we have on the only preserved side two lines which correspond to 
lines 68 and 71. Then follow two lines which deviate; after a division line, there are three 
more lines which seem to contain “astrological” omens. 5 I can offer no explanation 
that would shed any light on the nature of this fragment. 6 

The text presented below is based on the two largest tablets, A and B, 7 supplemented 


3 The following is a transliteration of the obverse 
of tablet H: 

(1') [... D]I(?) GAN(?) M[UL(?) _ ] 

(2') [. . . t]a lib-bi dub.mess ME§-to’ u-nas-si-h[a ] 

(3') [DIS(?) d L]U.BAD.GUD.UD lu-U SAG. US dUd MUL 
Sdl-bdt-d-^nu 1 t[e] 

(4') [;z-(;r)-a]s giS-gi-nu-u d Zi-bd-ni-tum mul x [ ] 

(5') [ind mtiti hittd i-t]d-mu dumu ki at>-su kit-tdm 
i-td-m[i ] 

(6') [ m]es dingir ind lib-bi gub- 

m[d ] 

(7') [ ] d-[m]i-ru igi 

traces 

4 Some of the ends of the lines preserved on tablet 

E read as follows: line 3': [ i-dd]-ndb-bu-ub ; 8': 

[i-SdrJ-ru^; 11': [. . .]lugud.me; 12' and 15':[uKu]-m; 
17': \i-td]-mi. 

5 The following is an attempt to read the damaged 
and difficult text: 

(1') (= 68/9) [. . .] r UD-me ki-nu-tu Sit-qul-tO [. . .] 
(2') (= 70) [. . .] ki-in-md di-ri hul-lim it-id [. . .] 

(3') [... lu(?).m]es i-hdl-lu-kd ind itu bsu 1 ud 

15.kam i[nd ] 


(4') [ . . . EG]lR IGI MU[l] EN . TE . NA . BAR . HUM KUR-ma 

[•♦•] _ 

(5') [...] ud.mes ana iGi-fca ta dr DiP-bdt ind igi 
m[ul ] 

(6') [. . .] MUL AL.LUL GUB-ZW KI. MIN KI m[UL ] 
(7') [. . .] MUL §UDUN GUB-ZM a d LU.BA[D . ] 

break 

6 Note that the i-sol-lu-kd in line 4' corresponds 
to the same word in line 51 of our text. 

7 Only these two tablets have colophons: tablet A 
has ki-i ka gis.zu SAR-ma igi + kar su 11 md Ku.suD. 

NUN.TU-MU*D[1m] A m MU-GAL-£i LU Id-gdT d KUR. GAL. 
The theophoric element in the scribe’s name is quite 
rare; see the discussion in A. Sjoberg, Der Mondgott 
Nannd-Suen , pt. 1 20 f. Dr. H. Hunger drew my 
attention to another colophon with the same name, 
cited in his Kolophone, no. 444, where the lu ld-gdr 
of our test is replaced by lu . us + ku (for the equation, 
see Malku IV 15). Tablet B has the Assurbanipal 
colophon listed in Hunger Kolophone as no. 318 
(= Streck Type b). 
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by the other fragments. The apparatus criticus gives the differences in spelling and the 
slight divergences that occur. Deviation in the distribution of words in groups of lines 
are pointed out but are not elaborated on. 

Transliteration 

(1) dis tukum.bi giskim HUL-^m it-tu a-hi-tu \x x x (x)] 

(2) it-ta-a-tu ha-ta-a-tu lem-ne-e-tu sa sA-«m-?i[w x x] 

(3) DIS TUKUM. BI GU . GAL KU. BABBAR SAM . SAM . [DA] 

(4) DIS ZAG.GAR.RA URU NA b[ur(?)] 

(5) dis musen an-c a-hu-u sa lci-i nam.lu.u x .lu nundun zaq-na-at 

(6) ka bu-un-na-at ugu gir 11 -su ziq-pa gvb-zu ip-par-sam-ma 

(7) i-na uru u na-me-e-su igi.du 8 ka -su be -ma inim.mes-5^ a-sa-a-ni 

(8) dis ha ambar a-hu-u sa ki-i musen an-c 2 GiR n -5^ lu qa-an-dup-pi 

(9) lu kap-pi musen zag u gub za-bi-ib ka -su be -ma eme-sw 

(10) gim mu-ru-da-a GAR-at 

(11) dis ku-sa-ru ina edin i-dul-lu± 

(12) DIS SA . A KA -SU BE -ma KI LU DUG 4 .DUG 4 - ub 

(13) dis ina sa uru e . gar 8 . mes i-qup-pa 

(14) dis uru hi-ma-tu-su gim li-li-si gu.de.mes 

(15) dis lugal kur ina ma-ha-zi gal.mes ku.babbar us-sar // ku.babbar us-sar-rim 

(16) dis sal.musen ba-ki-tu sa ki-i tu.musen ugu uru u na-me-e-su id-mu-um-ma 

(17) is - mu - su 

(18) dis gir 1 -at ina uru u na-me-e-su is-tu ki ^ana(iy [:x x] ^a^-mi-ru i-mur 

(19) DIS MAS.ANSE KUR ina EDIN MAS . ANSE . EDIN ina URU IGI.MES 

(20) dis u-ma-mu gal sa ki-i musen an-c 2 gir 11 -^ [x (#)(?)] x ina kun -su 

(21) gar -at-ma igi 

(22) 14 dub. mes i-da-at ki -tim ki-i tukum.bi itu apin . du 8 . a . ta 

(23) siG 5 -«m-ww u 'H.uij-su-nu kas-se-du-um 

(24) i-da-at an-c it-ti Ki-tim-ma sa-ad-da i-na-as-sa-a 

(25) dis an gi-na-a hi-il-la ar-mu 

(26) dis d UTU is-qam-ma mul is-ru-ur-ma ana iGi-«m gub -iz 

(27) dis mul Dil-bat ina se-re-e-ti i-kun u a-dan-na-ti-su 

(28) dis mul lu . bad sa 7 zik-ru-su ina ud -um mit-hur-ti igi 

(29) dis sit-qul-ti d ES u d UTU 

(30) dis ta-mar-ti d ES u a-ge-e-su 

(31) DIS TA UD l.KAM EN UD 5 . KAM d ES TUR NIGIN. MES 

(32) dis mul sa ina igi -su sip-ra ina egir-M kun gar igi -ma an -u babbar ki.min 

zalag -ir 

(33) dis d iM u-sab-riq-ma su-52^ ki nim.gir igi -ir 

(34) dis mul as . gan ina ITU bar igi -ir 

(35) DIS d TIR. AN. NA Sa ki-i SA. NIGIN NIGIN-a^ ina AN-e IGI-lV 

(36) 11 dub.mes i-da-at an-c ki-i mul sa ina igi -su sip-ra 

(37) ina egir-H kun gar-ww iGi-!ma AN-e zalag-i> sig 5 -su-nu u mji^-su-nu kas-se-di 
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(38) i-da-at ki -tim it-ti AN-e sa-ad-du i-na-as-sa 

(39) AN-e u ki -tim ur.bi gis.gim.ma ub-ba-lu-ni 

(40) a-he-en-na-a ul bar . mes an u ki it-hu-zu 

(41) it-tum sa ina AN-e lem-ne-tu± ina Ki-tim lem-ne-et 

(42) sa ina Ki-tim lem-ne-tu± ina AN-e lem-ne-et 

(43) at-ta giskim.bi kin . KiN-ma lu sa an lu sa Ki-tim BE-ma giskim.bi hul -sa kas-se-di 

(44) lu ana kur. mes lu ana be.mes lu ana su.ku it-tab-sa-ak-ku giskim.bi a-dan-sa 

hi-it-ma 

(45) giskim mi-hir giskim la it-tab-si-ma pi-is-sa-tu la ir-ta-si 

(46) u-ul u-set-ti-iq HUL-sa ul zi -ih TE-am 

(47) [(?)] an-nu-ti hi.hi -ma tukum.bi itu apin.du 8 .a ta 

(48) [' u m]ul sa ina igi -su sip-ra tup-pi 2-ma ina su-&a tu-kal 

(49) [gis]kim.bi zu -ma uru lugal u UN.MES-<m 

(50) ina su kur nam.be u su.ku su-zu-bi 

(51) i-sal-lu-ka mi-nam ta-qab-bi 

(52) i-qab-bu-ka ki-i tu-se-et-ti-iq 

(53) su.nigin 24 tup-pi i-da-at an u Ki-tim 

(54) sa si G 5 -su-nu u KUJj-su-nu kas-se-du-u 

(55) giskim ma-la ina AN-e ib-su-u ina Ki-tim igi -ru 

(56) ina sa -su-nu tarn-mar an-nu-u nam . bur . bi-s u-nu 

(57) 12 itu.mes sa mu I.kam 6 us ud -me-sa mi-na-at zag-muk 

(58) ina su -ka niB-ma bi-ib-li ud.da.zal.LA- e sa ta-mar-ti mul.mes 

(59) a-dan-na-ti-su-nu mit-hur-ti sag.mu sa mul as.gan 

(60) ta-mar-ti d ES u d UTU sa itu se u itu kin 

(61) ni-ip-ha u igi.du 8 .a.mes sa d E§ ar-hi-sam igi -ru KiN.KiN-ma 

(62) sit-qul-ta sa mul.mul u d ES SES-ma li-pu-ul-ka-ma 

(63) sa mu iTU.MES-«sa itu.mes ud.mes-«s^ kin-ma mim-mu-u te-pu-su su-ul-lim 

(64) e-nu-ma ina igi.du 8 .a d ES ud -mu er-pu QXL-ka li-ti-ik-su d[ug mas-qu-u\ 

(65) e-nu-ma ina bi-ib-lu ud -mu er-pu GXL-ka li-ti-ik-su dug mas-qu-u 

(66) ana la-tak bi-ib-li u na-an-mur-ti gurun en [itu] 

(67) u sa-at-tum * e ' pi 

(68) 12 itu.mes ina su -ka tu-kal a-na la-tak UD-me ki-nu-tim 

(69) sit-qul-ti mul.mul u d ES ina su u -ka tu-kal 

(70) as-ri sip-ki kin . kin - ma ud.mes diri.me§ lu-u ti-di-ma 

(71) mu.an.na ki-in-ma di-ri-sa su-ul-lim it-i-id la te-eg-gi 

(72) BAR GUD sig 4 su ne kin dul [apin] gan ab zlz se zag-muk ana qi-ti-su 


(73) 

SE 

NU 

SE 

SE NU SE 

[nu] se 

SE 

se se nu e-reb eren ana ki . kal + be 

(74) 

NU 

SE 

NU 

NU NU SE 

SE SE 

NU 

NU NU SE EREN ana ME URU KUR KUR KUR 

(75) 

(76) 

(77) 

SE 

NU 



SE 


SE URU KAR . RA 

U MA. DA KAR. RA SIG 5 

ina su-ka tu-kal 
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(78) EN . NUN d USAN EN . NUN MURUB 4 . BA EN . NUN UD . ZAL . LI EN. NUN DU MU-si 


(79) 

NU 

sig 5 

(80) 

(81) 

sig 5 

NU SIG 5 

(82) 

(83) 




NU SIG 5 EREN KASKAL SU-SU- 

rum 

SIG 5 EREN URU kd-Sd-du 

ka-sad uru u eren 

su-sur KASKAL 
ud -mu mit-hd-ru-tum 
SIG 5 . MES 


(84) [ ] kd-lis md-gir 

Apparatus criticus 

14 hi-me-tu-su in G. 

16 G: is-sur-tu for sal.muSen. 

17 C: \is-m]e-e-su. 

16 and 17 form one line in C; arranged differently in G. 

18 C: igi for i-mur. 

19 G: bu-ul for mAS.anSe. 

20 and 21 form one line in C. 

21 C: only has gar -at; A: has GAR-ma. 

27 A: dingir for mul; I: ud . dug 4 . ga . MES-sd for adannatisu. 

28 A: dingir for mul; I: igi.du 8 for igi. 

30 I: a-ge-e-su. 

31 A: ud 5.kam; F: [u]d 30.[kam]. 

32 I: [GAR-d]^ and AN-e for AN-d. 

33 I: za[lag^>] for iGi-^r. 

35 C and F: gim for ki-i; I: NiGiN-d^; C: NiGiN-atf. 

36 B, C, and F: tup-pu ; C and F: gim for ki-i; I: [ tup]-pe . 

36-40 form four lines in B. 

38 C: -ni after inassd. 

39 and 40 form one line in B. 

40 is not followed by a dividing line in A. 

41 and 42 form one line in B. 

43 differently cut in B, E, and F. 

44 E: [. . .]-ma before giskim. 

45 differently cut in B. 

45 F: BE-ma before giskim; C: [. . .]-ma before giskim; B: tu for tti. 

49 and 50 form one line in B. 

50 B and F: u for d. 

50 and 51 form one line in A. 

53 and 54 form one line in B. 

53 B:dub.me§. 

53-56 differently cut in A. 

56 is not followed by a division line in A and I where it appears after 55. 

57 B and C: UD.MES-sd. 

58 B: mul.me. 

58-59; 63 differently cut in A and B. 

61 A: ni-ip-hi; C omits mes and has ar-hi-sam-ma. 

62 A: sit-qul-tim. 
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63 I: UD.ME§-sd; A: itu - sd , te - ep - pu-su ; H: te - pu-su ; I: ki - in - ma . 

64 I: ta - mar-tu instead of igi.du 8 .a; A and I: gal - ku . 

65 A and B: bi - ib-li ; I: it - tab - si - ku ; H: GAL - ku ; C omits dug. 

66 A: a - na . 

68 H: ki - nu - ti . 

69 H: §u - ka . 

70 A: 

71 H and I: - sd ; D: di-ri sul-lim it - id . 

73 C: ka-ra-Si for ki.kal + be. 

78 B: ma - sar-ti for en.nun; kal for dij. 

80 B: ka - sd - du . 

81 B: eren - sd . 

82 is followed in A by a division line which appears in B after 83. 

82 and 83 form one line in A. 

K.6476 ( two-column version) 

rev. left col. traces of a sign 
right col. 
break 

[ umu] 

mit-ha-r\u-tu 

ITU KIN SE ITU DUL SE ITU A[PIN (NU) SE ITU GAN (NU) SE] 

ITU AB NU SE ITU ZIZ SE [iTU SE (NU) SE] 

EN.NUN d USAN EN.NUN.MURUB 4 BA EN.NUN UfD.ZAL.Ll] 

ma-sa-rat ka[l musi ] 

en . nun se-rim en . nun an . ne en . nun li-la-[a-ti ] 

ma-sa-rat ka[l umi ] 

itu.mes an-nu-ti ma-sa-rat mi ka-[la ud -mi] 
zag-muk ana qi-ti-su ina su -ka tu-kal uru.[kar.ra] 

MA. DAM KAR. RA ana GIN KUR KUR KI KfASKAL] U[RU] 

[ ] r su 1 -su-ru ud.mes mit-[ha-ru-tu\ 

break 

Translation 

(1) “If 8 an evil sign (or) an untoward sign [. . . 9 ] 

(2) the unfortunate and evil signs which they contain 10 [...]” 

(3) “If the ‘king’ 11 is buying up silver” 12 

8 The use of tukum.bi (see also lines 3 and 23) is 
atypical. Dr. Hunger will publish a late omen text 
found in Warka (listed in UVB 26 80 as W 22246c) 
which has likewise tukum . bi, but in a unique bilingual 
arrangement (see also n. 12 below). 

9 Although the omens listed in the first “catalogue” 

(lines 1-21) seem, in lines 22 and 47, to be referred to 
as the collection “If from the month Arahsamna 
on,” the break at the end of line 1 could not have 
contained this time indication (see also n. 18 below). 

10 I have to concede that I cannot make much 

sense of this line which does not show any similarity 


to the stylistic features characteristic of omens, in 
contrast to all the other lines cited in the “catalogue.” 

11 The use of gu.gal (i.e., gugallu) to refer to the 
king (comparable to that of bara for king, see 
Oppenheim Dream-Book, n. 184) recurs only in a 
colophon in which Artaxerxes is called gu . gal ki . me 
“king of all lands” (Hunger Kolophone, no. 119:4). 

12 This omen recurs on a tablet found in Warka 
(see above, n. 8) which will be published by H. Hunger. 
It has been used to restore the small break at the 
end of line 3. 


(!') 

( 2 ') 

(3') 

(4') 

(S') 

(6') 

(7') 

(8') 

(9') 

(10') 

( 11 ') 

( 12 ') 
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(4) “If the .... of the man’s town is [... ]” 13 

(5) “If a strange-looking bird that has a beard like a human being, 

(6) has a mouth, perched on high(?) legs, flying about, 

(7) is observed in the town or its surroundings, opens its mouth and words come 
out” 

(8) “If a strange looking 'swamp’ fish that has two legs like a flying bird, flaps(?) either 

its tail feathers 14 

(9) or its bird wings right and left, opens its mouth and it has a tongue 

(10) like(?) a murudu " 15 

(11) “If bundles of reeds walk about in the countryside” 

(12) “If a wildcat opens its mouth and talks like a man” 

(13) “If walls buckle inside a town” 

(14) “If a town’s him(m)atu 16 produce a sound like (that of) a kettledrum” 

(15) “If the king of the county .... 17 silver in the large cities” 

(16) “If (the bird called) female mourner that looks like a dove utters mournful 

(17) sounds over the town or its surroundings and people heard it” 

(18) “If 'a single foot’ [. . .] in the town or its surroundings from the earth t[o the sky 

(?)] and somebody saw (it)” 

(19) “If wild animals from the highland are seen in the plain (and) wild animals from 

the plain in town” 

(20) “If a great beast that has two legs like a bird and a [. . .] on its tail 

(21) is seen” 


(22) (Together) fourteen tablets with signs occurring on earth according to (the series) 18 

(23) “If from the month Arahsamna on”; their good and their evil portents are in 

harmony (i.e., confirming each other) 19 

(24) The signs in the sky just as those on the earth give us signals. 


13 The logogram sequence zag . gab . ra is unknown 
and the omen remains incomprehensible. Hardly a 
variant writing for zag . gar. ra (= asirtu “sanctuary”). 

14 My translation of the difficult passage lu 
qantuppi lu kappl issuri imitta u sumela zabib is based 
solely on context and the supposition that qantuppu 
stands here for kantuppu, and that zababu means 
“to flutter, flap wings.” The latter can easily be 
supported etymologically, and against the traditional 
meaning of “stylus” for qantuppu speaks the paral¬ 
lelism with “wings.” If one assumes a conflation of 
qantuppu and kantuppu, the translation “tail 
feathers” or the like suggests itself. The “FJossen- 
schwanz” of AHw. thus fits better than the “footlike 
stand of a ‘fish man’” of CAD which will have to 
be made less specific on the basis of the new reference. 
Indeed we seem to have here a term denoting the 
rear of a fish since the strange creature described in 
the omen is actually a fish. 

15 The last phrase ( klma mu-ru-da-a) is grammati¬ 
cally difficult and also lexically uncertain. The OB 
omen passage (YOS 10 45:44 and 46) which describes 
the right and left side of a gall bladder as looking like 
the murudu of an axe that has wings (or fins) seems to 
suggest the meaning “blade” for murudu (as against 
murdu). 


16 The word should not be listed sub “Kehricht, 
Abfall” (AHw.), as it seems to denote here an archi¬ 
tectural feature. In view of the Ugaritic hmt (see 
humltu and possibly hamitu in CAD) the translation 
“walls” for himdtu may be suggested. 

17 The verbal form us-sar (var. us-sar-rim) remains 
obscure. 

18 My interpretation of ki followed by the omen 
incipit is suggested by the context, although I do 
not know of any such use of ki. This holds true also 
for my interpretation of the two phrases tukum.bi 
itu apin . du 8 . a .ta (lines 22 and 47) and kakkabu 
sa ina panisu sipru etc. (lines 36 and 48; see below, 
n. 23) as incipits of the two “catalogues.” If the two 
“catalogues” (i.e., lines 1-21 and 25-35) would 
represent a series they would be quoted by means 
of the incipit of their first tablet. This is,, however, 
not the case: the first group is called by a phrase that 
does not occur at all in the “catalogue” (see above, 
n. 9), and the second by the eighth of the eleven 
omens. This is again atypical and as such one of the 
many oddities of our text. See also note 37. 

19 For this passage see the discussion below, p. 
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(25) “If the sky is constantly covered with a haze” 20 

(26) “If after the sun has moved higher, a star shoots and comes to a stop in front of 

it” 

(27) “If the planet Venus becomes stationary in the morning and its critical dates” 21 

(28) “If the planet Mars which has seven names is seen on the day of (its) opposition” 22 

(29) “If the opposition of moon and sun” 

(30) “If the first visibility of the moon and its ‘tiaras’” 

(31) “If the moon is constantly surrounded by a halo from the first to the fifth (var. 

thirtieth) day” 

(32) “If a star is seen that has a crest in front and a tail behind 23 and the sky turns 

light” 

(33) “If Adad sends lightning and his ‘hand’ is seen together with the lightning” 24 

(34) “If the constellation Pegasus is seen in the month Nisannu” 25 

(35) “If a rainbow that is curved like the intestine(s) is seen in the sky” 


(36) (Together) eleven tablets with signs occurring in the sky according to (the series) 26 

(37) “(If) a star is seen that has a crest in front and a tail behind and the sky turns 

light”; their good and evil portents 

(38) are in harmony (i.e., confirming each other). 27 The signs on earth just as those in 

the sky give us signals. 

(39) Sky and earth both produce portents 

(40) though appearing separately, they are not separate (because) sky and earth are 

related. 


(41) A sign that portends evil in the sky is (also) evil on earth, 

(42) one that portends evil on earth is evil in the sky. 

(43-46) When you look up a sign (in these omen collections) be it one in the sky 
or one on earth and if that sign’s evil portent is confirmed(?) 28 then it has indeed 
occurred with regard to you in reference to an enemy or to a disease or to a 
famine. Check (then) the date of that sign and should no sign have occurred 
to counteract (that) sign, 29 should no annulment 30 have taken place, one cannot 
make (it) pass by, its evil (consequences) cannot be removed (and) it will happen. 


Paralleled in ACh Adad 31:76. 

21 This omen appears in ACh 2d Supp. 51:1. 

22 Compare the enumeration of the seven names 
of Mars in CT 26 45 ii 18 (see note 23 for this text). 

23 This phrase, which appears as ul sa ina pariisu 
sipru ina arkisu zibbatu sakin in C T 26 40 r. iv 13, 
is used in our line 36 as “title” of all the celestial 
omens of the second catalogue (lines 25-35). It 
continues in our text with iGi-ma AN-e zalag-?V as 
is the case in the above-mentioned text CT 26 where 
it is explained by sallummu (see CAD s.v., where the 
explanation is cited in full) which denotes a meteoric 
fireball (see Weidner Handbuch 12 and idem, “Ein 
astrologischer Sammeltext aus der Sargonidenzeit,” 
AfO 19 109 and pi. 32 col. iii 36 f.). 

24 The “hand of Adad” could conceivably refer 
to the god’s symbol representing lightning (usually 
called birqu ) or to a stone of the type called thunder¬ 
bolt. 


25 This is the incipit of Tablet LI of Enuma Anu 
Enlil; see E. F. Weidner, AfO 22 74. 

26 See note 18. 

27 See note 19. 

28 Ibid. 

29 For the mutual cancellation of contradictory 
omens as expressed in the phrase ittu mihir itti, cf. 
similar instances from the Reports (Thompson Rep. 
57 r. 4, 95 r. 1 and 180:6.) 

30 For the use of the term pissatu “cancellation” 
with the verb rasu , cf. the interesting parallel in ABL 
1391 r. 9 (= CT 35 pi. 11:30 and Parpola LAS 10) 
summa ittu ina same illakamma pi-is-sa-tu la irsi. The 
identity of pissatu with pissatu (neitherlisted in AHw.) 
was already pointed out by Landsberger in AfO 10 
150, n. 48. 
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(47-52) These are the things you have to consider when you study 31 the two collec¬ 
tions 32 (called) “If from the month Arahsamna on” (and) “If a star has a crest 
in front.” (When) you have identified the sign and (when) they ask you to save 
the city, the king and his subjects from enemy, pestilence and famine (predicted) 
what will you say ? When they complain to you, how will you make (the evil 
consequences) bypass (them) ? 


(53) In summa twenty-five 33 tablets with signs (occurring) in the sky and on earth 

(54) whose good and evil portents are in harmony(?) 34 

(55) You will find in them every sign that has occurred in the sky 

(56) (and) has been observed on earth. This is the method to dispel (them): 


(57-63) Twelve are the months of the year, 360 are its days. Study 35 the length of the 
year 36 and look (in tablets) for the timings of the disappearances, the visibilities 
(and) the first appearance of the stars, (also) the position(?) of the Iku star 
at the beginning of the year, the first appearance of the sun and the moon in 
the months Addaru and Ululu, the risings and first appearances of the moon 
as observed each month; watch the “opposition” of the Pleiades 37 and the moon, 
and (all) this will give you the (proper) answer, (thus) establish the months of 
the year (and) the days of the months, and do perfectly whatever you are doing. 

(64-65) Should it happen to you that at the first visibility of the moon the weather 
should be cloudy, [the water cloek(?)] 38 should be the means of computing it, 39 
should it happen to you that at the disappearance of the moon the weather should 
be cloudy, the water c*lock(?) should be the means of computing it. 

(66-71) To predict the (days of) disappearance and reappearance you study the series 
Inbu bel arhi 40 “Year—broken—Twelve Months.” To predict the “correct” days 
you study the “opposition” of the Pleiades and the moon. Look up the ... 41 and 
(thus) you will learn about the additional days. Establish the (length of the) year 
and complete its intercalation. Pay attention and be not careless! 


31 The idiom ina qdte (PN) kullu has many mean¬ 
ings, but in the language of the scholar it should be 
translated as “to take as basis (for computation or 
other considerations).” This fits our text and ABL 
362 r. 9 (= LAS 166), as well as the Enuma Arm 
Enlil omens dealing with eclipses of the moon when 
the quadrant affected is to be made the basis of the 
prediction (cf. ACh Sin 33 11, 37, 47, 55, 64, 73, 80, 
Suppl. 29:16, 2d Supp. 29:16, etc.; see E. F. Weidner, 
AfO 17 81 ff., Thompson Rep. 271:3, VET 6 413:21, 
etc.). This interpretation is confirmed in the letter 
from Mari (ARMT 13 29) which is concerned with 
establishing the first day of a month: “in Mari the 
third day of the (new) month has already passed” 
[ m]unutam §a belija f in]a qdtisu ukall[u ] lispuram[ma] 
“may my lord send me word as to the count on which 
he bases himself” (lines 9 f.). 

32 Strangely enough this translation of tvppl 2-ma 
is required by the context. 

33 The tablet clearly has twenty-four instead of the 
expected twenty-five. 

34 See note 19. 

35 See note 31. 


36 The exact time that elapses between two New 
Year’s days is indicated by zagmukku. 

37 This refers, as Dr. Hunger informs me, to the 
use of this constellation for establishing the necessity 
of an intercalation. For details, see J. Schaumberger, 
“Die Plejaden-Schaltregel” in F. X. Kugler, Stern- 
kunde und Sterndienst in Babel , Supp. 3 (Munster, 
1935), pp. 340-44. 

38 This phrase recurs in a broken and difficult 
context “+ ACh 2d Supp. 19:7 f. where it reads as 
follows: li-ti-ik-Su dug [. . . li]-ti-ik-$u ma$-qu-u. It 
suggests that at periods of poor visibility a water 
clock device (called masqu) was used to establish 
the exact length of the day. 

39 The use of lataku for “to predict, compute” does 
not quite fit into the normal semantic range of this 
verb (“to test”). Note however, that maltaktu 
(another word for a timekeeping device) is derived 
from lataku. See also dibdibbu in the dictionaries. 

40 For this series, cf. GAD s.v. inbu mng. la, and 
Landsberger, Kult. Kalender 103. 

41 The sign group d§-ri Hpjme-ki remains a mystery. 
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(72) Nisannu Ajaru Simanu Dir’uzu 

(73) favorable not favor, favor. 

(74) not favor, not not 

(75) favor. not 


Abu Ululu Tasrltu Arahsamna Kisllmu Tebetu Sabatu Addaru 


not favor. [. . . ] 
not favor, favor. 

favor. 


favor. 

favor. 


favor. 

not 


favor, favor, 
not not 
favor. 


not 

favor. 


col. xiii 11. 72-77 


(78) Evening Watch 

(79) not 

(80) favorable 
(81-83) 


Midnight Watch 

favorable 

not favorable 


Morning Watch 
not favorable 
favorable 


Study (this table listing the 
months from) New Year’s day to 
the year’s end: 42 favorable for the 
army entering the camp, for the 
army to (give) battle, to conquer 
a town, to defeat the enemy, to 
take booty from a town or a 
country. 

The watches of the entire night: 
for dispatching the army on a 
campaign, for the army to conquer 
a city, for defeating a city and an 
army, for dispatching an expedi¬ 
tionary force, all the mitharu days 
are favorable. 43 


(84) [ ] altogether favorable 44 

Since the text presented here is rather complex in its structure and in many respects 
atypical, I would like to outline first what I consider to be its primary purpose. This 
will, at the same time, draw attention to the crux of the text: a word occurring several 
times in rather similar contexts but still remaining philologically obscure, so that its 
meaning can only be approximately and conjecturally defined. 

As Virolleaud had already noticed more than sixty years ago, our text contains two 
omen catalogues and a set of instructions for their user. The catalogues deal separately 
with what one must call terrestrial and celestial signs and the author expressly states 
this differentiation by repeatedly stressing their equal importance and their relationship 
to one another. In the set of instructions, a different divinatory method is introduced: 
the validity of an omen, so we are expressly told, depends on the month and on the watch 
of the day or night (see above, note 41) on which it occurred. This is a new departure 
in Mesopotamian divination, although we know, of course, that certain celestial phenom¬ 
ena such as eclipses derive their prognostication directly from the date of their 


42 The two-column version (K.6476, see above, 
p. 202) shows an entirely different arrangement of 
lines 72-83 of our text. It drops the table and indicates 
after the name of each month (lines 3 , -4 / have 
only the second half of the year, the first is lost in 
the break) whether it is favorable or not. It is note¬ 
worthy that the distribution of favorable and 
unfavorable qualities is not the same in these two 
versions. Another difference is the additional listing 
of the watches of the night (K.6476: 7' and 8'). Note 
also that K.6476:10' reads zag-muk ana qi-ti-Su ina 
&v-ka tu-kal, while the main tablet distributes this 
phrase in two lines (72 and 77) where it does not 
make much sense. Also line 12' (of K.6476) and lines 
81 f. differ. Moreover, K.6476 does not indicate the 
favorable or unfavorable character of the watches of 
the night. 


43 The meaning of urnii mitharutu is quite uncertain. 
It refers here to certain days of the month as it does 
in the parallel phrase [. . . u]d.me§ mit-ha-ru-tu sig 5 
of the new Warka text W. 22307/27 + 43:19 to be 
published by Dr. H. Hunger and listed in UVB 26 
83 no. 75. 

44 kaliS magir in line 84 could well be interpreted 
as the end of a catchline showing the beginning of 
the next tablet. Therefore, there is a possibility that 
our text was the first tablet of a series concerned with 
hemerologies. So far, however, no scholar has under¬ 
taken a systematic investigation of the form patterns 
and the internal developments of this text type and 
hence no conjecture can be offered yet. 
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occurrence. Nevertheless, I would like to point out that the systematic transfer of the 
time criterion (see below, note 46) to ominous signs of every description represents the 
first of several original contributions made by the author of our text. 

The reason for this transfer is stated in the text several times and in each instance 
the same obscure verbal form is used. Each catalogue is followed by a sort of “summary” 
of three (22-24) or five (36-40) lines and by a final summary (lines 53-56) which intro¬ 
duces at the same time the section containing the instructions. The summaries can be 
translated as follows: 

“fourteen tablets with signs occurring on earth, . . . their good and evil portents are kas-se-du- 
um. The signs in the sky just as (those) on earth give us signals” (lines 22-24). 

“eleven tablets with signs occurring in the sky, . . . their good and evil portents are kas-se-di. 
The signs on earth just as (those) in the sky give us signals. Sky and earth both produce 
portents, (though) appearing separately they are not separate (because) sky and earth are 
interrelated” (lines 36-40). 

“All together twenty-five (see note 33) tablets with signs (occurring) in the sky and on earth 
whose good and evil portents are kas-se-du-u. You will find in them (i.e., in the omens) 
every sign that has occurred in the sky (or) has been observed on earth” (lines 53-56). 

Philologically, that is, from the point of view of morphology and etymology, the 
stative forms kas-se-du-um and kas-se-di , and the subjunctive kas-se-du-u remain 
obscure. Were it not for the appearance of the feminine form in the passage [... gisJkim- 
su kas-si-da-at in the newly found Warka tablet W. 22307,7 (the reverse of which is 
published in photograph by H. Hunger in UVB 26 pi. 25g), and for the explicit spelling 
[. . .] du-um-qu ka-as-se-du-u in CT 51 76 ii 9' (communication of H. Hunger), one would 
have to reject them. But since the stative occurs five times, and always in connection 
with omens, one has to attempt to establish, however approximately, the meaning of 
the word. 

There are two considerations which may help us: one is the purpose of our text 
itself; the other is the specific contexts in which the verb occurs in the text. Obviously the 
author added the hemerological table to the omen catalogue to provide further criteria 
should the predictions contained in the omens, terrestrial or celestial, prove to be either 
insufficient, or contradictory, or useless in any other way. Our verb must therefore refer 
to some quality of a favorable or unfavorable prediction which makes it necessary for the 
diviner to resort to the hemerological practices prescribed by the text, that is, to consider 
the date and the hour of the ominous event. In view of the stress placed by the author on 
the close relationship that he assumes to exist between terrestrial and celestial signs, one 
is tempted to interpret the verb as meaning either they (i.e., the omens originating in 
these two realms) “confirm each other,” that is, are in harmony, or “contradict” and hence 
cancel each other. Both, a confirmatory and a contradictory situation, would create the 
need for the diviner to consult the hemerological table offered at the end of the text. 

At first sight it seems that the result of a mutual confirmation of celestial and terrestrial 
signs would have been the removal of all doubt, and that the second possibility would 
therefore appear more likely in view of the raison d'etre of the text. This, however, 
can be countered by two arguments: (1) in the case of contradictory predictions a 
namburbi- procedure (see line 56) would be inappropriate because the purpose of a 
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namburbi is to counteract what has been unequivocally predicted; and (2) the meaning 
“are contradictory” would make no sense in the first and the second of the “summaries” 
cited above. Hence I translate the phrase as follows: “their good and evil portents 
(i.e., those in the listed tablets) are in harmony (i.e., a favorable sign on earth is paralleled 
by one in the sky and vice versa (because) signs occurring in the sky (on earth) just as 
those on earth (in the sky) are giving (us) signals.” When terrestrial omens are involved 
(lines 1-21) the text has idat same itti ersetimma (line 24), whereas in the case of 
celestial signs (lines 25-35) the corresponding wording is reversed and the text reads 
idat erseti itti same (line 38), thus indicating the coordination of the two realms—another 
favorite idea of our author. 

The conscious and systematic attempt made here to interrelate the two Mesopotamian 
divination traditions concerned with terrestrial and celestial signs respectively is not 
without parallels in the contemporary omen literature, although it is nowhere expressly 
stated. Thus we find “namburbi- rites for all signs in the sky and on earth” mentioned 
in the “curriculum” of the diviner ( KAR 44 r. 4, studied by H. Zimmern as “Ein 
Leitfaden der Beschworungskunst,” ZA 30 [1915-16]: 204-29); then there is also a 
reference to ittdti sa same u erseti in ABL 629:12 (NA), while in ABL 223:6 (NA) we 
have the revealing passage ittate lu sa same lu sa erseti lu sa summa izbu “the signs in 
the sky or on earth or (those) in (the series) Summa izbu” Apart from the standard 
passages in the <mz7Za-prayers (e.g., BMS 12:64), we know of references to both terrestrial 
and celestial signs from the royal inscriptions of Esarhaddon (see Borger Esarh. 45 ii 4 and 
81 r. 2), Assurbanipal (Streck Asb. 254:14) and Nabonidus (Langdon VAB 4 226 iii 18). 
Our author goes a step further and apparently considers omen predictions valid only 
when both realms offer either a favorable or an unfavorable prognostic. 

There is another problem here: does the author’s statement in lines 55-56 “you 
will find in them every sign that has occurred in the sky (and) that has been observed 
on earth” constitute in fact a claim that the few tablets of his two catalogues encompass 
the entire range of phenomena within the ken of the diviner scanning heaven and earth? 
He must have been aware of the more than one hundred tablets dealing with terrestrial 
events (the series Summa dlu ina mele sakin), and of the more than seventy that attempt 
to collect the signs produced by the heavenly bodies, not to mention the tablets that 
deal with atmospheric and seismic phenomena ( Enuma Anu Enlil). Does this sweeping 
statement of our author represent an overambitious claim of an individual scholar or 
should it likewise be seen as a new departure? Such questions, which of course will 
never be answered, put in relief the unique and personal nature of the composition 
which we are investigating. 

This is moreover corroborated by the choice of omen texts catalogued in our text. 
The list of terrestrial omen tablets shows hardly any line (for an exception, see note 12) 
which one could trace in the numerous omen tablets of similar content; 45 they all seem 
to belong to a grouping of tablets called by the author “tukum.bi itu apin . du 8 . a .ta” 
(lines 22 and 47) which has left no trace in the corpus of published omens. This is not 
quite the case with the catalogue of celestial omens in which we find several parallels 
to omen lines incorporated into the series Enuma Anu Enlil , as was demonstrated in 

45 Let me point out an exception. In the short which H. Hunger identified as a tablet written by 
catalogue of omen incipits preserved in D.T. 318, a Nabu-zuqup-kena, we find in line 14 a parallel to 
text to which Erica Reiner drew my attention and our line 19. It reads dis u-ma-mi edin ana ueu tu. 
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notes 19-21 and 23. Again, however, one must point out that the grouping called 
“kakkabu sa ina panisu sipra ina arkisu zibbatu saknu innamirma same namir ” (lines 36 
and 37, also 48), is as yet unaccounted for in the thousands of “astrological” fragments 
found in Assurbanipal’s library. 

One more point must be made. As has been stated above (in notes 3 and 4 to the 
fragments of tablets H and E respectively) an essential part of our text, that is, the 
instructions to the diviner, is preserved in two instances on tablets whose other sides 
list omens which are, as far as the traces allow us to judge, different from the omens listed 
in the two catalogues of our text. This may mean that there existed more tablets similar 
in content and tenor to our text. Apparently the methods propounded in our text for 
dealing with inconvenient signs of both a terrestrial and celestial nature, namely, taking 
their timing as a criterion, was more widespread than the evidence at hand suggests. 46 

Line 56 of our text is crucial because it might give us a clue for dating it. The words 
annu namburbisunu “this is the method to dispel them (the evil portents)” 47 introduce 
the specific instructions (see below). This use of the word namburbu differs from the 
customary one inasmuch as it does not refer to the performance of magic, to the recitation 
of appropriate formulae, or even to special acts, all meant to counteract and to dispel 
the evil consequences of certain ominous occurrences or inappropriate actions (see the 
passage cited in note 47). The namburbu prescribed in our text consists in establishing 
the exact date of the event observed by means of sound astronomical observations 
and calculations and by gleaning from the appended hemerological table whether the 
month or the time of day was propitious or not for the undertaking planned when the 
omen occurred. 48 

Moreover, the normal range of untoward ominous happenings that necessitate the 
performance of a namburbu are those described in the series Summa izbu and Summa 
alu; only in the letters of the last Sargonids is this type of ritual applied likewise in the 
case of evil-portending celestial events (particularly eclipses). 49 Our text, which also 
resorts to a namburbu on such occasions, may therefore be dated to the same period. 
The fact that its author considers terrestrial and celestial signs to be of equal validity 
is likewise characteristic for that period (see above p. 208). This I have attempted to 
show also in my preliminary study of the reports of the diviners at the Assyrian court 
and in Babylonia, which were written for the king in order to interpret just such signs 
for him. 50 

Let me now turn from the discussion of the omen catalogues and their “summaries” 
to that of the instruction section of our text. 

The instruction section readily falls into three parts; first: lines 43-52 which address 
the diviner and outline with unparalleled clarity the circumstances that make it necessary 

46 The use of the time element to escape from an remains far from clear how the phrase in the last 

unpleasant prediction is sporadically attested in column is to be related to the time chart. 

Mesopotamian divination. The dire consequences of 49 Professor R. Caplice’s forthcoming book on the 

the complete absence of the gall bladder for example, entire literary genre and the phenomenology of the 

are qualified in CT 28 44 K.717 (excerpted from the namburbu rituals will deal with the references in 

fragmentary Cl 1 30 12 K.1813+ 13 ff.) by the month Harper letters (e.g., ABL 23, 46, 337, 470, 629, 647, 

in which it is observed. Correspondingly, in CT 38 89.7, etc.) to this specific ritual practice. A survey 

34, the consequence of an encounter with a snake is of the typical namburbu -texts published byR. Caplice 

supposed to depend on the month in which it happened. can be found in his index of texts in Or. n.s. 40 183. 

47 For a parallel see ZA 43 19:75. 50 “Divination and Celestial Observation in the 

48 This seems to be the purpose of the last column Late Assyrian Empire,” Centaurus 14 (O. Neugebauer 

to the right of the tabular arrangement, although it Anniversary Volume [1969]): 97-135. 
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to do something about the evil portended; second: lines 57-71 51 with their specific 
instructions about how to establish whether a day should be assigned to the current 
or the coming month; and third: the aforementioned hemerological table, the last step 
in the process of determining the validity of a forecast. 

In the first section the two traditional methods the diviners use to reject an evil 
prediction are enumerated: either a contraindication (see note 24) or what is called 
an “annulment” (see note 30). Only when both methods fail is there actual danger that 
the sinister prediction cannot be made to bypass ( sutuqu ) the person for whom it was 
relevant, and that it cannot be eliminated (nasahu) but will actually happen (tehu). 
At this point the author exclaims, quite dramatically, “(when) they ask you to save 
the city, the king and his subjects from enemy, pestilence, and famine (predicted) 
what will you say? When they complain to you, how will you make the (evil conse¬ 
quences) bypass (them)?” This sophisticated and quite atypical mis-en-scene should 
obviously underline the importance of the new method devised by our author, or by 
the school of diviners to which he belonged, when all traditional measures had been 
exhausted. 

The direct instructions (after the annu namburbisunu in line 52) begin again with a 
curiously worded general statement (line 57) such as is rare in cuneiform literature: 
“twelve are the months of the year, 360 are its days.” Then comes a long and complex 
instruction (58-63) which tells the diviner to study (ina qate kullu, see note 31) and 
look up (site^u, kin.kin, onlines 43 and 61) certain data that will give him the necessary 
information (apdlu, line 62). Then follows an exhortation to proceed with care and 
exactitude (mimmu teppusu sullim, line 63) which is repeated (line 71) as the last line 
of the text (line 71) just before the table (if id la teggi). 

The next section (lines 64-65) deals with the observation of the new moon 52 and what to 
do when adverse weather conditions prevent exact timing. Though very tersely styled, 
these lines seem to contain a reference to the use of a water clock for establishing the 
length of a day. The balance of the text (lines 66-71), the understanding of which is 
hampered by a break in the original, from which tablets B, C, and H were copied (line 
67), is concerned with the intercalation of months and related matters. It contains many 
difficulties and obscure technical terms, thereby revealing something of the variety of 
early astronomical methods used in establishing basic chronological facts by both re¬ 
corded observations and actual sightings. However, it will require the help of the histor¬ 
ians of science to identify the specific methods alluded to in our text. As a matter of 
fact, its main importance seems to lie in the insights it might allow us one day into these 
diverse practices which attest to the repertory of pre-scientific astronomy in the first 
half of the first miilennium B.c., thus complementing the evidence furnished by the 
still largely unpublished series mul.apin. 

At the same time our difficult text is witness to the renewed vigor the Mesopotamian 
scholar brought to bear on enlarging and refining previous divination techniques in the 
outgoing second and incoming first millennium, a vigor which created a plethora of 
new forms and methods of divination while at the same time it carefully maintained the 
heritage of the early second millennium achievements. 


51 With an intervening “final summary” as in 
lines 53-56. 


52 For the importance of such observations, see 
my remarks in the paper cited in note 50, pp. 122 f. 
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Fig. 2.—K.2847. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Fig. 3. —K.2848. Obverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Fig. 4.—K.2848. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Fig. 5.—K.6476. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 



Fig. 6.—K.6485. a. Obverse, b. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Fig. 7.— a. K.7685. Obverse. 6. K.6540. Obverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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. K.7685. Reverse. 6. K.6540. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Fig. 9.—K.880I (joined to Rm. 2,589). a. Obverse. 6. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Fig. 12.—Sm. 1088 (joined to Sm. 1531). a. Obverse, b. Reverse. Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum 
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A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


The Position of the Intellectual in Mesopotamian Society 


What can be gathered from cuneiform sources about the position of the intellectual 
in Mesopotamian society is meager indeed. In this essay I can only try to outline the 
problems encountered in my quest to obtain a measure of vision on certain aspects of 
the topic. 

Everyone knows that the Mesopotamians “wrote on clay.” In order to establish 
what the contents of these clay tablets indicate about those who wrote them we first 
need to know what was considered worthy of recording. This might tell us how the 
scribes were integrated into the framework of their society, that is, not only what their 
social and economic position was, but how they participated in such processes as 
political decision-making, administration of public and private affairs, artistic and 
scholarly activities, to mention at this point only the most frequently attested areas of 
scribal activity in Mesopotamia. 

Data concerning scribes are plentiful. We know of thousands of names and places, 
we know of their activities, sometimes of their families, and we have a measure of in¬ 
sight into their training in schools . 1 Such information, however, rarely has bearing on 
the topic at hand, at least not at first sight. There are several ways of dealing with 
evidence of such a nature and magnitude: one can make use of computers or concen¬ 
trate on an investigation of selected areas and periods . 2 

I have chosen here an approach which I believe is more revealing: to concentrate 
on a number of typical situations in which scribes are engaged in activities that relate 
them to those who are in positions of power. By singling out such situations, I shall 
attempt to determine the role and function of the scribe as intellectual—not as mere 
servant—in contact with those wielding political, spiritual, or economic influence. It 
will be essential always to keep in mind the time-frame and the specific political con¬ 
text in which such situations occur. The same may be said for certain basic difficulties 
inherent in the documents produced by these scribes. 

With the exception of routine contracts, letters, and administrative records, such 
documents as royal pronouncements of every description, scholarly compendia, an¬ 
nals, literary compositions of all sorts exhibit two major and interconnected short¬ 
comings that directly affect the heuristic value of the documentary evidence. We 
can best describe these shortcomings in negative terms, that is, in their contrasts to 
certain characteristic features of the two civilizations that likewise present 
themselves to us mainly, if not exclusively, through written documents: that of the 
Old Testament and that of the classical world. I am using this “negative” approach, 
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being well aware of its dangers inasmuch as these two civilizations are still very alive 
in our ways of thinking. 

The first shortcoming in texts from Mesopotamia is the consistent absence of any 
expression of that civilization’s uniqueness in the face of an alien background. Thus 
no need is felt to contrast native ways of thinking or doing things with those of the out¬ 
side world. Nor are its merits and achievements ever set forth in contradistinction to 
foreign views and values. What is foreign does not attract curiosity nor is it rejected 
per se 3 It suffices to read the Old Testament passages dealing with the invasions of 
the Assyrian armies, and the sections of the Assyrian royal inscriptions that refer to 
the same events, to realize the contrast in approach. The stereotyped, self-centered, 
and repetitious rhetoric of the Assyrian texts with their narrow range of interest is in 
startling contrast to the often sensitive, reality-centered, and multilayered presenta¬ 
tion of the Old Testament. At times, the latter coins phrases based on direct observa¬ 
tion, or perceives situations that pointedly characterize basic Mesopotamian at¬ 
titudes, to which cuneiform sources never seem to need to refer . 4 

The second and closely related negative characteristic is the absence of any 
polemic in cuneiform literature . 5 There is no arguing against opposing views; we find 
here none of the revealing dialogue, which in Greek life and thought finds expression 
in court, in the theater, and in the lecture room . 6 This might well be the main reason 
why we know so little about Mesopotamian attitudes toward the realities of the world 
around them and so much about the Greek. What information we can collect from 
cuneiform sources bears only more or less accidentally on these topics. What is written 
on clay typically either records past transactions or formulates traditionally deter¬ 
mined relations; hardly ever is it intended to refute divergent opinions or to discuss 
the relative merits of alternate possibilities, and—least of all—to communicate to a 
reader information about the writer himself (except in letters), his background, and 
his civilization. No effort is made to relate within one conceptual frame differences in 
outlook or evaluation. Hence, all cuneiform texts have to be carefully interpreted with 
these curiously inhibiting and ultimately falsifying constraints in mind. 

There is only one saving grace: these scribes have provided us with a staggering 
amount of evidence. Favored by a writing material that is as ubiquitous as it is perma¬ 
nent, the public scribes, the notaries, the scribes of the administrative centers, the 
poets, and the scholars left us a unique instance of an early civilization that not only 
knew writing but used it with an intensity paralleled in the first two or three millennia 
of the known history of man perhaps only by the Egyptians, who were much less for¬ 
tunate in the selection of their writing material. 

The scribes who wrote these many thousands of tablets not only are the foun¬ 
tainhead of all our information about Mesopotamia, but they are also the medium 
through which it reaches us. Their choice of subject matter as well as the stylistic 
forms that they devised for their messages determine what we, today, may learn 
about Mesopotamian civilization. 

Both the selection of topics and the concomitant stylistic conventions that deter¬ 
mine the pattern and even the wording of each and every cuneiform text—from a list 
of sheep to astronomical ephemerides—grow out of the specific milieu in which the 
scribe functioned. Presently I will outline a typology of such contexts: 

Despite attested specializations , 7 the Mesopotamian scribes kept the traditional 
unity of their activities by calling themselves simply “scribes” (tupsarru). In fact, 
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however, and from our point of view, these scribes acted in several distinct capacities, 
which ought to be differentiated and for which I am going to use such modern terms 
as the scribe as bureaucrat, the scribe as poet, and the scribe as scholar . 8 Each had a 
definite function through which he served society. And, be they managers, literati, or 
intellectuals, the scribes contributed each in his way toward what one might 
justifiably call the intellectual history of Mesopotamia. 

The habitat of the bureaucrat-scribe is well defined and remains the same 
throughout the history of Mesopotamia: it is the palace and the temple, the oikos -like 
structures or economic integration systems, which I have called the “Great 
Organizations. ’ 9 In that situation the most obvious and best known activity of the 
scribes is the recording of the flow of goods, staples, animals, and workmen through 
the circulation channels that keep the organization functioning. The recording was 
done under elaborate form requirements and produced an unbelievable amount of 
documents. It will take generations of Sumerologists and Assyriologists to analyze this 
evidence adequately and to establish the mechanics of the bureaucratic apparatus and 
to trace its internal history . 10 

Though such activities may seem marginal to our interest, one must not un¬ 
derestimate the importance of the bureaucrat-scribe for the development of 
scholarship and literature in Mesopotamian civilization. The very invention of writing 
owes its existence and its characteristic features to the needs of the bureaucracy. 
Writing served not only to record the designations of staples, materials, animals, 
etc.—that could have been done in conventional symbols (logograms)—but also to 
render personal names, which often had to be written phonetically. The resultant mix¬ 
ture of phonetic and logographic writing made the schooling of the scribe a lengthy 
and complex process which, in turn, severely curtailed literacy . 11 Despite the patent 
cumbersomeness and the phonetic inadequacies of the cuneiform writing system, it 
was obstinately maintained by the schools even though the scribes were well aware of 
its shortcomings. This is shown by their repeated attempts to present essential 
pronunciation differences, etc. by means of more or less consistent writing conventions 
evolved at certain periods and in certain regions. The training of the scribe involved, 
moreover, the teaching of Sumerian, although the degree of his knowledge varied 
widely from the mechanical use of an inventory of key phrases, formulae, and even 
verbal forms to a rather adequate linguistic understanding of that language. The 
resultant bilingualism of the scribal tradition maintained itself as long as clay was 
used as writing material . 12 

As important as the requirements of content, wording, and spelling were those of 
the spatial arrangement of the text on the clay tablet in lines, columns, and para¬ 
graphs. Each line or group of lines contains a meaning unit and within it the bits 
of information appear likewise in an established sequence. The careful arrange¬ 
ment of the inscribed surface goes even beyond the stress placed on the line pat¬ 
tern; it includes the sophisticated use of empty spaces to convey meaning, the 
distribution of horizontal and vertical (single or double) division lines, the use of 
columns, subscripts, etc. This discipline of the bureaucrat-scribe left its im¬ 
print on scholarly and literary texts, from omen collections to annals and 
hymns. It has helped to preserve for us precious information and, at the 
same time, has produced that terseness, abruptness, and formalistic elaboration 
that often hamper our understanding of texts written in this way. 
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Let me now turn to the poet-scribe. I propose to use this term not only in reference 
to scribes who wrote, collected, or rearranged what we call poetry, that is, epic and 
hymnic pieces, but also to include what are called in Assyriological parlance “royal in¬ 
scriptions.” Such compositions of very varying length appear on votive offerings and 
on royal foundation documents, which refer—often in great detail and with much 
elaboration—to the erection of a temple or palace. The large number of such 
documents, from the Sumerian rulers of early Lagash to such foreign kings as Cyrus 
and Antiochus I, has given us essential information on Mesopotamian political 
history, on chronology, and on the personality of certain kings, their backgrounds and 
political aspirations. They represent, in fact, royal pronouncements that formulate 
the justification for the ruler’s policies; they set forth his responsibilities toward the 
gods and toward his subjects; they list his achievements and his plans alike. These 
statements are the literary vehicle provided for the king by the literati and intellec¬ 
tuals in his entourage and as such reflect the political climate at court. In them 
traditional attitudes are expressed in such ways as to reflect the specific intents and 
ambitions of the ruling king. 

The same purpose is served by royal hymns that sing the king’s praises and by the 
rare epical creations that commemorate the achievements of certain rulers. In the 
very same milieu originate the poetic pieces that use mythological and folklore topics 
formulated and reformulated by the court poets for the entertainment of the king 
and his courtiers. 

The influence of the court—rather than the temple 13 —on the tenacity with which 
Mesopotamian artistic, literary, and scholarly traditions maintained themselves for 
millennia in the face of far-reaching political, economic, and ethnic changes was 
crucial. That influence possibly should be related to what I would propose to call an 
internal cultural difference, that is, the dichotomy between the cultural level of the 
Mesopotamian rulers and that of their subjects. This gap is primarily neither linguistic 
nor ethnic, though such cleavages might well have coexisted occasionally. It seems 
that the kings of the Akkadi period, those of the empire of Ur and those who resided 
in the successive capitals of the realm, from Isin and Larsa to Babylon, likewise the 
rulers with Kassite names and the kings of the Chaldean Dynasty, were nearly all 
aware that they represented in some essential aspects a way of life different from that 
of the people over whom they ruled. Even as they ruled a country effectively, insured 
its prosperity, and engaged in large building programs that provided opportunities for 
the arts and crafts, they appear to have considered themselves somehow culturally in¬ 
ferior. This may well be due to the socio-economic situation that obtains again and 
again in the history of the entire region: a basic tension between urban settlements 
and the open countryside is typically resolved by a king whose background is non- 
urban, who rules the capital and, through his officials in provincial towns, the entire 
country. Such a ruler, be he of Akkadian, Amorite, Kassite, or Aramaic extraction, in 
order to establish his rule firmly, needs not only the military power that his tribal 
associations readily provide, but also the bureaucratic know-how of the city tradition, 
and equally important, the royal ideology that was nurtured and elaborated on by the 
poets and scholars of previous reigns. 

For such a king it was appropriate and indeed necessary to maintain and to foster 
existing cultural traditions, the exponents of which were the intellectuals who catered 
to the mentioned needs. On the other hand, the background of these kings enabled 
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them to counteract the stagnation that such a cultural continuum was likely to 
produce: their far-flung family contacts, their dynastic marriages, their orientation 
toward overland trade and razzias produced an openmindedness with regard to 
foreign practices, products, and ideas that has left its mark, e g., on the history of 
Mesopotamian technology with its repeated interaction of foreign influences and in¬ 
ternal developments . 14 

The model outlined here is, of course, nowhere fully attested. Still, it can be said 
that the kings with non-Akkadian names residing in Isin and Larsa at the beginning of 
the second millennium were as instrumental in the preservation of the Sumerian 
legacy as Charlemagne was in the preservation of the classical tradition in Europe. Of 
other rulers we know much less. The intellectual flowering of the outgoing Old 
Babylonian Dynasty (second quarter of the second millennium) is a case in point, as 
it occurs at a time of marked decline in political power. Hardly any information is at 
hand that enables us to follow the fate of learning in the subsequent period of 
stagnation up to its revival at the beginning of the first millennium. Nevertheless, we 
have to give credit to the intellectuals, that is, to the “ scribes’ ’ attached to the 
court, to those concerned with administrative and bookkeeping tasks, as well as to 
those who formulated policies by creating in their inscriptions, hymns, etc. a self- 
image of the ruler and an ideological context in which he could function 
adequately . 15 

What was the position of this last type of scribe in the court hierarchy? This is 
difficult to ascertain since Mesopotamian kings do not present themselves as sur¬ 
rounded by counselors and advisers; they refer to such officials ( maliku) only when 
speaking of foreign rulers. It seems to have been imperative for the intellectuals at 
court to remain anonymous. Yet, we have indications that very high court officials 
called “chief scholar-experts” (rab ummani) exercised important functions at both 
the Babylonian and the Assyrian court of the first millennium; some were quite 
powerful and others were famous as “sages .” 16 

I will turn now to the scholar-scribes whose social context is not so well attested. As 
a matter of fact, they occur in two separate contexts: on the one hand, they are unat¬ 
tached professionals who live solely by their learning (and their credibility) without 
institutional support ; 17 on the other hand, their very learning and the services they are 
expected to render give them a special position at court. The scholar-scribes’ special 
but not exclusive concern 18 is with divination: by interpreting ominous signs and 
features they predict the future for the king, the country, and private citizens. This 
they do on the basis of elaborate textbooks. Such compendia on which many 
generations of scholars had worked constitute the largest body of organized text 
collections coming from Mesopotamia. A wide range of divination techniques is 
attested throughout the entire region where cuneiform writing on clay was used, from 
the Old Babylonian period to the time of the Seleucid rulers. As a matter of 
fact, scholarly divination represents the one achievement of Mesopotamian intellec¬ 
tual life that was fully and integrally accepted where the influence of that civilization 
spread beyond its homeland. 

It is certainly not possible to speak here at length about the history and the reach 
of this intellectual phenomenon, its emergence from the folklore level, or the 
relationship between specific divination techniques and the social levels on which 
they are considered acceptable. What matters for the present is that Mesopotamian 
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divination was a thoroughly scholarly endeavor. When asked for advice, it was the ex¬ 
pert’s task to find in his compendia the passage or passages that either bore directly 
on the ominous event or feature, or could be interpreted in some way to do so. This 
applies to observations made accidentally as well as to phenomena provoked by the 
diviner himself. The compendia were arranged by topic in carefully organized se¬ 
quences in order to facilitate their use. Each group and sub-group dealt with a well- 
defined feature, such as color, shape, number, location, or whatever was considered 
important to relate the observation to its interpretation. These texts constitute in 
many respects the main achievement of Mesopotamia’s scribe-oriented scholarship: 
they are beautifully written and nearly all copies exhibit the same established and 
carefully maintained wording; there are copies provided with glosses explaining the 
meaning of rare words or giving variant readings. We even have commented editions 
and condensed (excerpted) texts for quick reference, as well as tablets with il¬ 
lustrations. 

The nature of the niche occupied by these diviners is best illustrated by a passage 
from an old conjuration meant to provide clients for four professional experts, namely 
the baker, the innkeeper, the physician, and the diviner . 19 Such a list admirably 
reflects the transition from the village to the town level, with the first “industrialists” 
taking breadmaking and beerbrewing out of the private household 20 and allowing the 
intellectuals (physician and diviner) to be paid individually for their services. It is only 
natural that the physician and the diviner were often drawn toward the royal court, 
which offered them not only economic security but also the reward of a special status. 
It even seems that the protection offered the diviner in the king’s entourage fostered 
the development of the kind of abstract scholarship that produced all these compen¬ 
dia. This is suggested by the interest exhibited in the predictions of certain types of 
omens for court affairs or warlike events, attested at least as often as prognoses bear¬ 
ing on the expectations and fears of the private citizen. 

In the first millennium a change in omen technique occurred: extispicy, that is, 
divination based on signs observed on the inner organs of slaughtered sheep, was 
replaced (at court, at least ) 21 by the observation of celestial signs (often, but inexactly, 
called astrology), atmospheric phenomena, abnormal behavior of animals, etc., which 
led to the creation of more and more specialized scholarly compendia. At that time an 
unprecedented economic prosperity developed in Babylonia, which led to a new 
flourishing of the old cities whose inhabitants apparently provided ample liveli¬ 
hood for diviners. An ever increasing number of these specialists seem now to have 
been organized in local “schools” or groups of scholars following either special 
hermeneutic traditions or using slightly deviating codifications for their interpre¬ 
tations . 22 We happen to know about these changes from the extant correspond¬ 
ence maintained by scholars from a number of Assyrian and Babylonian cities with 
the kings of Assyria concerning the interpretation of signs (mainly celestial) that 
could bear on such matters as royal decisions. 

In this very period we encounter the optimal position of the Mesopotamian in¬ 
tellectual not only in terms of his income and status but also in terms of the widening 
of his horizon, which now reached into the purely abstract realm of mathematical 
astronomy. The parameters established during centuries of planetary observation 
were eventually transferred to Greek scientists, who based their theories of celestial 
mechanics upon them. 
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It stands to reason that the few “ situations” outlined and discussed in this essay 
fall considerably short of exploring the manifold ways in which these scribes par¬ 
ticipated in the complex machinery of their society. I have neglected, e g., such an 
important aspect as that of law and its application in the face of several extant 
codifications that attest to a scholarly interest in jurisprudence. Nor have I taken into 
account the evidence contained in technical handbooks, in tablets dealing with 
mathematical problems, in the extensive compendia used for the training of the 
scribes, which often bespeak a genuine interest in philological problems, and, to men¬ 
tion only in passing, the attempts of the scribe to record in some fashion such an 
elusive phenomenon as the melody of a song . 23 This was unavoidable in view of my 
attempt to deal primarily with the position of the intellectual or, better, the scribe as 
intellectual, in those sectors of Mesopotamian civilization where it is readily ob¬ 
servable. 

Rather than gather and present more data, one might turn for a moment to a com¬ 
parative approach to obtain a proper perspective. However superfically this must be 
done, it might provide a clearer view of the over-all role of the scribe in Mesopotamia 
as against that of scribes in other societies. Here again, I prefer to approach the 
problem from a negative angle: the Mesopotamian scribes are not a priori connected 
with sanctuaries or other religious institutions; their activities occur without the 
stimulus of a sacred book or of a traditional collection of normative (“classical’ ) 
writing, both bound to produce a continuity maintained by those who study such 
texts, comment upon them, engage in their exegesis, strive to emulate them or to re¬ 
late them to the everchanging present by performing such functions as judge, 
moralist, or literary critic. Neither did the Mesopotamian scribes form a 
mandarinate in which advantages of social status insured recruitment, and 
qualifying examinations maintained the level of learning. Finally, one would have 
to stress the absence of a father-son relationship between teacher and disciple, 
which one often finds as a means by which tradition is safeguarded . 24 

To sum up: it is apparent that there were but two ways in which the intellectual 
could function in Mesopotamian society—either as part of the palace organization or 
as an independent expert. In the former context the scribe’s activities were essential 
for the proper functioning of the bureaucratic system. Eventually, his work transcended 
its purely utilitarian range inasmuch as he provided the head of the organization— 
the king—with topics and formulations for his written pronouncements. The image of 
the king created in such inscriptions was bound deeply to affect royal decisions; it 
also guided the ruler in dilemmas between traditional attitudes and personal am¬ 
bitions. In other respects the scribe as intellectual and as poet functioned at the royal 
court much like the artist and craftsman, that is, by contributing to the splendor 
and fame of the palace. Literary creations devised for royal entertainment added as 
much prestige as did architectural displays and the luxuries of an appropriate living 
standard . 25 

Though the scribe continued in these roles throughout the entire history of 
Mesopotamian kingship, the new economic situation that arose in the first millen¬ 
nium produced a new habitat for the scholarly scribe as an independent expert. Thus 
the situation in which the diviner acted occasionally in the second millennium, that is, 
as an unattached professional selling his services to individuals, now became typical, 
providing him with a socially relevant raison d&tre. A new capitalism was created by 
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the economic change, the reasons for which are difficult to ascertain . 26 It appears that 
the ever enlarging overland trade, victorious wars, and the intensification of 
agriculture, concomitant with a revival of urbanization, contributed directly to that 
new prosperity in Babylonia. A new merchant class might well have provided the 
clientele for the diviners and interpreters of omens whom we find now in all Babylo¬ 
nian towns, small and large. The pecuniary rewards may well have increased their in¬ 
terest in assembling new compendia and devising new hermeneutic methods. This 
kept the intellectual tradition as effectively alive and flourishing as the largesse of any 
ruler eager to add scholarly luminaries to his court. It may well be that the prosperity 
of these private divination experts contributed to the proliferation of local school 
traditions 27 and eventually led to that curious survival of particular communes of 
specialized divination experts—“tribes” as Strabo calls them 28 —in separate quarters 
of the large Hellenistic cities of Babylonia, like islands engulfed by a thoroughly 
changed surrounding. 
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